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PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

-  ■  ■■■■- . — . -  .  i 

1.  This  annex  with  its  appendices  sets  forth  the  mission, 
objectives  and  scope  jf  the  currenl  system  for  educating  and  training 
US  Army  officers  of  the  Active  Army  and  of  the  Reserve  Components,  to 
include  schooling  at  institutions  and  agencies  not.  operated  by  the  US 
Army. 


BACKGROUND 

2.  AR  350-5,  "Military  Education  and  Service  Schools,"  estab¬ 

lishes  the  general  provisions  governing  the  military  education  and 
individual  school  training  of  Army  personnel.  This  regulation  is  the 
vehicle  for  expressing  the  educational  and  organizational  philosophy 
of  the  Army  school  system,  and  any  major1  change  in  that  philosophy 
must  be  reflected  in  it.  1 

1 

3.  A  basic  distinction  is  made  between  education,,  which  is  termed 
individual  instruction  given  without  regard  to  the  student's  assignment, 
and  training,  wuich  is  termed  instruction  given  for  the  purpose  of.  pro¬ 
viding  the  student  with  a  particular  skill  or  specialty. 


D'SCUSSION  , 

4.  The  current  mission  of  the  Army  school  system  is  to  prepare 
selected  individuals  of  all  components  of  the  Army  to  perform  those 
duties  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  carry  out  in  war  or  ir.  peace.: 

The  acknowledged  emphasis  is  on  the  art  of  leadership. 

5.  AR  350-5  attributes  to  the  Army  school  system  an  importance 
second  or.iy  to  the  troop  units  which  are  the  fighting  strength  of  the 
Army,  and  terms  it  the  keystone  of  the  Ajrmy's  preparation  for  wartime  : 
duties. 

6.  Army  schools  and  colleges  are  charged  with  providing  progressive 
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military  education  and  appropriate  training  for  officers  of  all  com¬ 
ponents.  An  appreciable  number  of  officers  also  attend  joint  and 
Defense  schools  and  colleges,  schools  and  colleges  of  other  Services 
and  other  governmental  agencies ,  civi lian  universities  and  ether 
institutions,  and  military  schools  and  colleges  of  foreign  nations. 

7.  Below  the  level  of  the  military  colleges,  Army  schools  normally 
conduct  course1"  for  enlisted  personnel  as  well  as  officers,  employing  a 
common  faculty  and  common  facilities.  This  imposes  a  requirement  to  view 
the  Army  school  system  !afe  a  whole.  Organizational  changes  proposed  in 
officer  schooling  will  inevitably  impact  on  the  training  of  enlisted 
personnel,  as  well  as  on  the  training  and  education  of  the  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponents. 

i 

8.  Detailed  discussion  of  the  Army  system  for  military  education 
and  individual  school  training  of  officers,  with  respect  to  its  overall 
control  and  structuring,  itk  successive  levels,  and  certain  specialized 
areas,  are  included  in  the  ten  appendices  which  follow.  The  eleventh 
appendix  reviews  the  recommendations  made  by  the  predecessor  board  to 
this  one,  the  Williams  Board,  and  the  actions  that  have  been  taken  on 
those  recommendations  in  the  intervening  seven  years. 
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APPENDIX  1 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  ARMY  OFFICER  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

I.  This  appendix  describes  the  organizational  structure  of  the  US 
Army  School  System,  to  include  those  inter-Service  (Defense)  schools 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  (DA),  and  the  staff  and 
command  responsibilities  therefor. 


BACKGROUND 

2.  At  the  start  of  World  War  II,  the  chiefs  of  the  combat  arms  were 
eliminated  and  the  Commanding  General,  Army  Ground  Forces,  absorbed  their 
training  and  doctrinal  functions.  A  Replacement  and  School  Command  was 
created  as  an  agency  of  Army  Ground  Forces  to  provide  centralized 
direction  of  the  wartime  Army  combat  arms  school  system.  The  schools 

of  the  technical  and  administrative  services  were  operated  by  the  chiefs 
of  those  services  under  the  overall  command  of  the  Commanding  General, 

Army  Service  Forces.  Following  the  war,  Army  Field  Forces  replaced  Army 
Ground  Forces  as  the  primary  training  command  of  the  Army.  It  was 
handicapped  in  the  performance  of  its  duties,  however,  since  it  was  not 
in  the  chain  of  command  between  the  Zone  of  Interior  (ZT )  armies  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  had  no  responsibilities  for  the  technical  and 
administrative  service  schools. 

3.  With  the  conversion  of  Army  Field  Forces  into  the  Continental 
Army  Command  in  1955  (redesignated  USCONARC  in  1957),  that  headquarters 
was  given  command  of  those  schools  for  which  no  chief  of  branch  or 
agency  existed  (generally  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  the 
combat  arms  schools,  and  certain  associated  specialist  schools).  The 
Commanding  General,  USCONARC,  exercised  this  command  directly  on  matters 
pertaining  to  direction  and  control  of  the  curricula,  training  literature, 
training  aids,  and  combat  developments.  He  exercised  resource  and 
budgetary  control  through  the  responsible  ZI  Armies.  The  Commanding 
General,  USCONARC,  was  also  given  general  responsibility  for  the  formula¬ 
tion  and  coordination  of  curricula  in  the  technical  and  administrative 
school'  through  the  chief  of  the  service  concerned.  Certain  Army  schools 
continued  to  operate  directly  under  the  control  of  DA  General  Staff 
agencies.  This  situation  remained  relatively  stable  during  the  next 
decade. 
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4.  The  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  1962, 
resulting  from  Project  80,  placed  most  of  the  technical  and  administrative 
service  schools  under  USCONARC.  Exceptions  were  made  in  the  case  of  the 
Medical  Service  Schools  and  courses  and  the  Judge  Advocate  General’s 
School.  The  combat  developments  function  was  disassociated  from  the  Army 
school  system  and  placed  in  a  separate  command,  the  US  Army  Combat 
Developments  Command.  Three  schools,  related  primarily  to  producer  or 
wholesale  logistics  functions,  were  assigned  to  the  newly  organized  US 
Army  Materiel  Command.  Overall  general  staff  responsibility  for  super¬ 
vising  the  development  of  training  concepts,  policies  and  programs  for 
individuals  and  units  of  the  Army  was  vested  in  a  new  Department  of  the 
Army  staff  agency,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force 
Development  (ACSFOR) .  In  1965  this  responsibility  was  given  to  the  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (DCSPER) . 

5.  Proponent  agencies  have  been  assigned  for  all  Army  schools  not 
under  the  command  of  USCONARC.  Proponency  entails  direct  supervision 
and  control;  furnishing  support,  funds,  and  resources;  and,  except  for 
the  schools  operated  by  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  programming  requirements,  quotas,  and  class  schedules.  For 
the  schools  of  these  latter  two  agencies,  USCONARC  performs  the 
programming  functions. 

6.  Schooling  of  the  Reserve  Components  is  under  the  general  staff 
responsibility  of  the  Chief,  Office  of  Reserve  Components.  US  Army 
Reserve  schooling  is  managed  through  the  Chief,  Army  Reserve;  USCONARC; 
the  continental  armies;  and  the  14  corps.  Army  National  Guard  schooling 
is  managed  through  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  the  state  governors,  and 
the  state  adjutants  general. 

7.  Funding  for  Army  schools  and  colleges  is  accomplished  under 
Budget  Program  2100,  Training  Activities,  except  for  the  following 
schools  which  are  funded  under  the  Budget  Programs  (BP)  indicated; 

a.  Army  Management  Engineering  Training  Agency  -  BP  2200, 
Central  Supply  Activities. 

b.  Medical  professional  training  -  BP  2400,  Medical 
Activities . 

c.  US  Army  Reserve  Schools  -  BP  2600,  Army  Reserve  and  R0TC. 

d.  Army  Security  Agency  (ASA)  School  -  BP  2800,  Intelligence 
Activities. 
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8.  The  present  Amy  officer  school  system  comprises  two  colleges; 
22  branch  schools,  which  qualify  officers  in  the  tactics,  techniques, 
and  procedures  of  a  particular  branch;  and  10  specialist  schools,  which 
train  officers  in  activities  unrelated  to  a  specific  branch.  In 
addition,  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  the  Defense  Language  Institute  (DLI)  at  Anacostia,  D.  C.,  and  the 
Defense  Information  School  (DINFOS)  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana. 

Department  of  the  Army  Schools 

9.  In  addition  to  exercising  general  staff  responsibility  for 
all  Army  schools,  DCSPER  has  proponency  for  the  US  Army  War  College  at 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania;  the  US  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
New  York;  the  US  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School  at  Font  Belvoir, 
Virginia;  and  is  responsible  for  the  Defense  Language  institute  and  the 
Defense  Information  School  previously  mentioned. 

10.  The  Surgeon  General  is  the  proponent  of  the  US  Army  Medical 
Field  Service  School  at  Fo  Sam  Houston,  Texas;  the  US  Army  Medical 
Service  Veterinary  School  at  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  a  number  of  medical 
professional  training  programs  at  institutions  other  than  formal  Army 
schools.  A  detailed  discussion  of  these  programs  is  at  Appendix  8. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  is  the  proponent  for  the  Judge  Advocate's 
General's  School  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  The  Commanding  General, 

US  Army  Security  Agency,  is  the  proponent  for  the  USASA  School  at 

Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts. 

US  Army  Materiel  Command  Schools 

11.  With  the  creation  of  the  USAMC  in  1962,  it  acquired  command 

of  the  US  Army  Logistics  Management  Center  (ALMC)  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia, 
(formerly  under  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  Department  of 
the  Army);  and  the  US  Army  Management  Engineering  Training  Agency  (AMETA) 
at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  the  Joint  Military  Packaging  Training 
Center  (JMPTC)  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  (both  formerly  under 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance) . 

USC0NU1C  Schools 

12.  The  Commanding  General,  USCONARC,  commands  the  remaining  Army 
schools,  which  consist  of: 
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a.  One  college  -- 

US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (C&GSC)  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

b.  Eighteen  branch  schools  — 

US  Army  Adjutant  General  School  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Indiana 

US  Army  Air  Defense  School  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas 
US  Army  Armor  School  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky 
US  Army  Artillery  and  Missile  School  at  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma 

US  Army  Chaplain  School  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York 
US  Army  Chemical  School  at  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama 
US  Army  Civil  Affairs  School  at  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia 
US  Army  Engineer  School  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia 
US  Army  Finance  School  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 

Indiana 

US  Army  Infantry  School  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia 
US  Army  Intelligence  School  at  Fort  Holabird,  Maryland 
US  Army  Ordnance  School  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Maryland 

US  Army  Military  Police  School  at  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia 
US  Army  Quartermaster  School  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia 
UC  Army  Signal  School  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey 
US  Army  Southeastern  Signal  School  at  Fort  Gordon, 

Georgj  a 

US  Army  Transportation  School  at  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia 
US  Women's  Army  Corps  School  at  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama 

c.  Seven  specialist  schools  -- 

US  Army  Aviation  School  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama 
US  Army  CBR  Weapons  Orientation  Course  at  Dugway  Proving 
Ground,  Utah 

US  Army  Combat  Surveillance  School  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
Arizona 

US  Army  Management  School  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia 
US  Army  Ordnance  Guided  Missile  School  at  Redstone 
Arsenal,  Alabama* 

US  Army  Primary  Helicopter  School  at  Fort  Wolters,  Texas 
US  Army  Special  Warfare  School  at  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina 

*  Redesignated  the  US  Amy  Missile  and  Munitions  School 
effective  1  January  1966. 
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13.  Although  certain  of  these  schools  are  clearly  related,  the 
Commanding  General,  USCONARC,  has  elected  to  exercise  separate  direc¬ 
tion  and  control  over  23  of  the  schools  under  his  command.  The 
remaining  three  schools,  located  at  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  are  under 

a  single  center  commander,  who  reports  to  C3,  USCONARC. 

14.  USCONARC  is  also  charged  with  the  review  of  programs  of 
instruction  of  the  Army  schools  and  courses  not  under  his  command 
(except  the  USAWC,  the  USMA,  the  USMAPS,  and  specialized  Medical 
Service  courses);  supervision  of  Army  instruction  in  the  schools 
and  centers  of  the  other  Services,  and  operational  control  of  DA 
participation  in  courses  conducted  by  the  Defense  Atomic  Support 
Agency. 


SUMMARY 

15.  At  the  Department  of  the  Army  level,  responsibility  for 
supervision  of  the  Army  school  system  is  vested  in  a  single  general 
staff  agency,  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel. 
Although  USCONARC  is  the  primary  director  of  the  Army  school  system 
and  commands  26  Army  schools,  three  Department  of  the  Army  staff 
agencies  and  two  other  commands  operate  a  total  of  10  additional 
officer  schools  and  two  schools  associated  with  pre-commissioning 
training  and  education. 

16.  In  addition,  the  Chief,  Office  of  Reserve  Component'’, 
exercises  general  staff  responsibility  for  the  schooling  of  uhe 
Reserve  Components  through  the  Chiefs  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 
National  Guard  Bureau. 

17.  The  Army  school  system  with  staff  and  command  responsibi¬ 
lities  is  indicated  in  Figure  Bl-1. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  ARMY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
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ANNEX  B 

CURRENT  SYSTEM  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  2 

OFFICER  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CAREER  PATTERNS 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 


1.  This  appendix  describes  Army  officer  career  patterns  and  their 
interrelation  with  the  officer  school  system. 


BACKGROUND 


2.  Formal  schooling  is  only  one  means  of  developing  an  officer's 
capabilities,  and  must  be  considered  against  the  backdrop  of  overall 
officer  career  patterns. 

3.  Newly  commissioned  officers  enter  the  Active  Army  from  the  US 
Military  Academy  (USMA),  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC), 
Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS),  by  direct  appointment,  and  through  the 
draft  of  doctors  and  dentists.  Officers  entering  through  the  ROTC  pro¬ 
gram  include  Distinguished  Military  Graduates  (DMG) ,  who  may  apply  for 
initial  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army. 

4.  Regular  officers  serve  an  obligated  period  of  three  years, 
except  for  USMA  graduates  who  must  serve  for  four  years  (five,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  class  of  1968).  Other  than  Regular  Army  (OTRA)  officers 
who  are  graduates  of  the  ROTC  program  or  of  OCS  are  obligated  to  serve 
on  active  duty  for  a  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
This  period  is  currently  two  years,  except  that  those  officers  who 
received  flight  instruction  during  ROTC  at  government  expense  must 
serve  for  three  years  after  completion  of  their  Active  Army  flight 
training. 


5.  Statistics  on  the  annual  input  of  newly  commissioned  officers 
into  the  Active  Army  are  shown  in  Fig.  B3-5.  These  statistics  reflect 
a  normal  situation  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  officers  come  from  the  ROTC 
program.  When  the  Army  is  expanded  rapidly  during  a  period  of  conflict 
or  emergency  such  as  the  country  is  experiencing  today,  the  OCS  pro¬ 
gram  becomes  the  primary  source  for  the  additional  officers  required. 
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6.  Newly  appointed  Regular  Army  lieutenants  of  all  branches 
except  the  professional  services  must  serve  for  a  two  year  period  with 
a  combat  arm,  in  order  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  needs  of  the  combat 
units  which  make  up  the  Army's  fighting  strength.  This  tour  must  be 
with  the  Infantry,  Armor,  or  Artillery,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

a.  Transportation  Corps  -  25%  may  serve  with  the  Corps  of 

Engineers . 

b.  Military  Police  -  May  serve  only  with  Infantry  or  Armor. 

c.  Army  Intelligence  and  Security  -  May  serve  with  any  of 
the  combat  arms,  including  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Signal  Corps. 

DISCUSSION 

Officer  Educational  Patterns 

7.  Branch  Basic  Course.  All  newly  commissioned  officers  except 
USMA  and  OCS  graduates  ,  (about  13,000  Active  Army  officers  a  year),  must 
attend  a  basic  course  of  about  nine  weeks  before  their  first  duty  with 
troops.  Regular  Army  officers  not  of  the  combat  arms  attend  the  basic 
course  of  the  branch  to  which  they  are  detailed.  All  branches  except 
AIS  have  officer  basic  courses;  AIS  OTRA  officers  attend  the  Infantry 
officer  basic  course.  The  Artillery  has  two  basic  courses:  one  for 
field  artillery  officers  and  one  for  air  defense  officers.  USMA 
graduates  going  to  air  defense  assignments  attend  a  special  three-week 
course . 

8.  Ranger  and  Airborne  Training.  USMA  graduates  are  required  to 
attend  Ranger  training  and  may  volunteer  for  airborne  training.  All 
other  RA  second  lieutenants  of  the  combat  arms  and  the  Military  Police 
Corps  are  required  to  take  either  Ranger  or  airborne  training,  and  may 
volunteer  for  one  or  both,  subject  to  quotas  being  available. 

9.  Service  with  Troops.  Fundamental  to  the  professional  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  officer  is  service  with  each  level  of  command  in  his 
branch.  To  that  end,  all  new  officers  are  assigned  to  troop  units 
early  in  their  careers.  Thereafter,  troop  assignments  are  alternated 
with  staff  and  school  assignments  throughout  an  officer's  career. 

10.  Branch  Career  Course.  Essentially  all  except  two-year  service 
officers  must  attend  a  branch  career  course,  normally  between  the 
third  and  eighth  years  of  their  commissioned  service.  All  branch 
schools  offer  a  regular  career  course  of  five  months  to  a  full  academic 
year  in  duration;  and  all  but  the  Engineers,  Finance,  Judge  Advocate 
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General,  Ordnance,  and  Women's  Army  Corps  offer  an  associate  career 
course,  which  is  shorter  and  for  which  officers  are  eligible  for  a 
longer  period  (up  to  17  years  in  the  case  of  AIS).  Some  combat  arms 
officers  may  attend  the  career  course  of  another  combat  arm.  The 
purpose  of  the  career  course,  which  is  attended  by  3,800  officers  a 
year,  is  to  prepare  officers  for  duty  at  company  through  brigade  level. 

Jl.  Specialist  and  Functional  Courses.  Officers  may  attend  spe¬ 
cialist  (MOS  producing)  and  functional  (non-MOS  producing)  courses  of 
varying  lengths  at  any  time  in  their  careers.  Attendance  at  such 
courses  is  designed  to  prepare  officers  for  specific  assignments, 
skills,  or  specialties. 

12.  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  Approximately  one  half 
of  all  Army  officers  who  reach  field  grade  attend  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  (C&GSC),  which  prepares  officers  for  service 
with  division,  corps,  field  army,  and  their  associated  logistics 
systems.  Attendance  at  the  regular  course  is  for  one  academic  year 
and  comes  between  the  eighth  and  fifteenth  years  of  service.  An 
associate  course  of  four  months'  duration  is  offered  until  the  19th 
year  of  service.  Some  officers  attend  the  command  and  staff  colleges 
of  other  Military  Services  or  other  countries.  Selection  to  this 
level  of  schooling  is  made  on  a  competitive  basis  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Operations  (OPO)  according  to  branch  quotas,  63  percent 

of  the  spaces  going  to  Infantry,  Armor,  and  Artillery.  About  1,300 
Active  Army  officers  a  year  attend  this  level  of  schooling. 

13.  Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  A  small  number  (160  each  year) 
of  Army  officers  attend  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  (AFSC)  between 
their  tenth  and  twentieth  years  of  service.  This  five-month  course 
prepares  officers  for  duty  in  joint  and  combined  operations.  Selec¬ 
tion  is  made  on  the  same  quota  basis  and  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
C&GSC,  Graduation  from  the  C&GSC  is  currently  a  prerequisite.  Grad¬ 
uation  from  the  AFSC  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  attendance  at  the 

next  higher  level  of  schooling,  although  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
Army  students  who  attend  are  eventually  selected  for  one  of  the  senior 
service  colleges. 

14.  Senior  Service  College.  At  the  apex  of  the  military  school 
system  stand  the  senior  service  colleges,  which  are  attended  each  year 
by  about  280  Army  officers:  165  at  the  Army  War  College  and  115  at 
the  four  other  US  senior  service  colleges,  as  well  as  three  at  compar¬ 
able  military  colleges  of  foreign  countries.  The  purpose  of  these 
colleges  is  the  preparation  of  officers  for  command  and  high  level 
staff  duties.  A  prerequisite  for  attendance  is  prior  graduation  from 
C&GSC  or  its  equivalent ,  although  this  may  be  waived  in  exceptional 
cases  (there  were  14  such  waivers  out  of  1,380  students  for  the  period 
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F'r  61-65).  Selection  is  on  a  highly  competitive  basis  (approximately 
21.5/0  of  C&GSC  graduates  attend),  not  governed  by  branch  quotas,  and 
is  made  by  two  officer  boards.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  professional 
services,  general  officers  are  usually  senior  service  college  gradu¬ 
ates  . 


15.  Non-resident  Instruction.  Hon- resident  (extension)  courser 
are  offered  to  all  components  of  the  Army.  Officers  of  the  Reserve 
Components,  for  whom  these  courses  meet  promotion  requirements  or 
offer  retirement  points,  may  take  them  by' various  combinations  of 
homework,  active  duty  training  period,  and  attendance  at  Reserve 
Schools.  Over  200,000  students  of  all  categories  -  a  third  of  them 
in  the  Regular  Army  -  are  enrolled  in  extension  courses. 

16.  Civil  Schooling.  As  an  educational  objective,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  desires  that  all  officers  have  at  least  a  baccalaure¬ 
ate  degree  and,  to  help  meet  that  goal,  operates  a  degree  completion 
program  of  full-time  study  and  subsidizes  off-duty  academic  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  the  Army  provides  advanced  civil  schooling  for 
approximately  930  selected  officers  a  year,  in  order  to  provide 
specialized  training  not  available  in  the  military  school  system. 

This  program,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1867,  involves  full¬ 
time  attendance  at  civilian  educational  institutions  in  a  variety  of 
disciplines  and  for  varying  periods. 

17.  Service  Obligation.  With  minor  exceptions,  attendance  at 
any  course  of  military  instruction  over  twenty  weeks  in  length  carries 
with  it  an  active  duty  service  obligation  of  at  least  one  year  after 
completion  of  the  course.  Starting  in  FY  67,  attendance  at  a  senior 
service  college  incurs  an  obligation  of  two  years  instead  of  four 
years  as  before.  For  civil  schooling  the  normal  periods  of  obligated 
service  are:  advanced  schooling  -  3  years  minimum  (for  all  courses 
over  two  years  in  length,  obligated  service  is  incurred  on  a  2-for-l 
basis);  degree  completion  -  two  years;  and  off-duty  tuition  assist¬ 
ance  -  two  years . 

18.  A  schematic  outline  of  the  Army  officer  educational 
pattern  is  at  Figure  B2-1. 

Officer  Career  Patterns 


19.  The  potential  of  career  officers  is  developed  through 
assignments,  military  and  civil  schooling,  and  progressive  career 
planning.  There  are  four  major  career  development  periods,’ each  seven 
or  eight  years  long:  Basic  Military  Development  (0-8  years  of  service), 
Intermediate  Professional  Development  and  Re-evaluation  (8-15  years), 
Advanced  Contribution  and  Development  (15-23  years),  and  Major 
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Professional  Contribution  (23  years  and  beyond). 

20.  Within  this  general  developmental  outline,  each  branch  designs 
career  patterns  to  prepare  its  officers  to  assume  progressively  higher 
command  and  staff  duties.  Command  and  supervisory  positions  at  each 
level  are  considered  the  most  important  assignments  and  normally  are 
filled  by  the  most  promising  officers.  Military>  schooling  is  qlosely 
connected  with  professional  development  and  opportunity  for  advance-, 
ment,  and  non- selection  for  C&GSC  or  a  senior  service  college  in  most 
instances  acts  as  a  bar  to  the  higher  levels  of  career,  development. 
Within  the  professional  services,  however,  formal  military  schooling  is 
not  as  rigid  a  requirement  for  career  advancement. 

i  « 

21.  An  idealized  career  pattern  for  successful  officers  is  shown 
at  Figure  B2-2.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  all  officers 
follow  this  pattern  to  the  top. 

.  > 

Specialist  Programs 


22.  In  addition  to  the  requirement  for  career  development  for  all 
officers,  there  is  a  need  for  a  relatively  small  number  of  officers,  to 
be  trained  intensively  in  functional  areas  which  cut  across  branch 
lines.  This  requirement  is  met  by  placing  officers  into  seven  formal 
and  three  informal  specialist  programs  in  the  following  fields:' 


Program 


Officers  in  Program 
(as  of  30  Sep  65) 


Formal 


Army  Aviation 

Atomic  Energy 

Civil  Affairs 

Foreign  Area  Specialist 

Information 

Logistics 

Research  and  Development 


6,315  i  i 
196 
32 
457 
216 
1,310 
507 


Informal 


Total 


Personnel  Management 
Procurement 
Systems  Analysis 


10,218 


33.  Career  patterns  in  these  programs  tend  to  take  the  form  of 
alternating  branch  assignments  and  specialized  tours  at  different 
levels  of  command.  This  is  not  injurious  to  an  officer's  branch 
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career  development,  since  officers  reaching  midcareev  normally  must 
alternate  branch  material  and  branch  immaterial  assignments  in  any 
case.  On  the  contrary,  an  officer's  career  potential  is  normally 
enhanced  by  the  additional  schooling,  and  special  qualification. 


.  !  SUMMARY 

.  24".  Career  development  of  Army  officers  is  a  highly  structured 
interrelation  between  civil  and  military  schooling,  assignments,  job 
performance,  years  of  service,,  and  promotion  patterns. 

a  • 

25.  There  are  four  levels  of  military  career  schooling:  basic 
course,  career  course,  command  and  staff  college,  and  senior  service 
college.  Attendance  at  3  lower  school  is  normally  a  prerequisite  for 
attendance  at  the  next  higher  course 

26.  Attendance  at  the  branch  basic  and  career  courses  is  manda¬ 

tory  for  essentially  all  officers  (except  thac  USMA  and  OCG  graduates 
do  not  attend  the  basic  course).  The  cwo  levels  of  military  colleges 
are  attended  by  progressively  fewer  officers  on  a  selective  basis. 
Relative  attendance  in  a  typical  year  (with  the  number  of  annual 
promotions  to  general  officer  for  comparison)  are  shown  at  Figure  B2- 
below: '  1 


RELATIVE  ATTENDANCE  AT  MILITARY  SCHOOLS 


PROMOTIONS  TO  BRIGADIER  GENERAL 
SENIOR  SERVICE  COLLEGE  , 

C&GSC  >  . 

CAREER  CO.URSE 
BASIC  COURSE 


(160  TO  AFSC) 


1  3,000 


y 


27.  Associate  courses  are  offered  in  lieu  of  the  C&GSC  regular 
course  and  most  branch  career  courses.  Associate  courses  are  about 
half  as  long  as  regular  courses  and  officers  are  eligible  for  them  for 
a  longer  period  of  time. 
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28.  Civilian  schooling  is  received  by  930  officers  a  year  as  a 
supplement  to  military  schooling. 

29.  There  are  approximately  10,000  officers  participating  in  ten 
specialist  programs.  Two-thirds  of  these  officers  are  in  the  Army 
Aviation  program. 
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ANNEX  B 


CURRENT  SYSTEM  FOR  EDUCATION  AMD  TRAINING  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  3 

PRE -COMMISSION  MILITARY  SCHOOLING 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 


1.  The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  describe  briefly  the  three 
principal  military  programs  for  the  procurement  of  newly  commissioned 
second  lieutenants  and  the  military  training  provided  participants  in 
these  programs. 

2.  The  discussion  includes  departmental  and  command  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  operation  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  (USMA), 
the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC) ,  and  the  Officer  Candidate 
Schools  (CCS)  of  the  UG  Army;  missions  and  functions  of  these  officer- 
producing  programs,  the  general  nature  of  the  programs,  and  their  past 
five  years'  production  of  second  lieutenants;  and  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  training  provided  in  each  program  in  seven  fundamental  areas 
of  military  interest. 


DISCUSSION 


The  United  States  Military  Academy 

3.  The  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  New  York, 
was  established  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  March  1802.  Drawing  its 
current  authorization  from  Cnapter  403,  Title  10,  US  Code,  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Immediate  government  and  military 
command  is  vested  in  the  Superintendent,  an  officer  of  the  Army 
detailed  to  that  position  by  the  President.  The  present  Superintendent 
is  serving  in  the  grade  of  major  general. 

4.  The  mission  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  is  to 
instruct  and  train  the  Corps  of  Cadets  so  that  each  graduate  will  have 
the  qualities  and  attributes  essential  to  his  progressive  and  continued 
development  throughout  a  lifetime  career  as  an  officer  of  the  Regular 
Army.  Cadets  enter  early  in  the  month  of  July  and  graduate  early  in 
June  four  years  later;  those  successfully  completing  the  academic, 
military  and  physical  education  courses  of  study  and  requirements  for 
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graduation  and  commissioning  are  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  the  commission  of  second  lieutenant,  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States.  In  fulfilling  its  mission  the  Academy  provides,  in 
addition  to  four  college  academic  years  of  nine  months’  duration  each, 
four  summer  programs  of  two  months’  duration  each  devoted  largely  to 
military  and  physical  training. 

5.  Academic  instruction  at  West  Point  comprises  approximately 
59%  of  a  cadet's  total  contact  hours,  with  military  training  and 
physical  education  comprising  the  remaining  417<>,  divided  347,  and  77», 
respectively.  The  academic  program  is  weighted  toward  mathematics, 
science  and  engineering  courses  which  account  for  567»  of  tr.e  curriculum. 
Social  sciences  and  humanities  comprise  another  38%,  and  electives  make 
up  the  remaining  67o.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  each  graduate 
for  entrance  into  the  military  profession,  and  for  continued  mental 
development  throughout  his  career. 

6.  In  addition  to  providing  for  standard,  accelerated  and  ad¬ 
vanced  courses,  the  curriculum  requires  each  cadet  to  carry  at  least 
four  electives  during  his  last  two  years  at  the  Academy.  A  cadet  can, 
by  passing  a  validation  examination  for  one  of  the  prescribed  courses 
for  his  particular  class,  substitute  for  it  either  another  elective  or 
a  standard  or  advanced  course  from  the  program  of  an  upperclass. 

Selected  upperclass  cadets  are  allowed  to  carry  additional  electives 
if  their  academic  records  indicate  their  capability  of  handling  the 
overload.  The  overall  elective  program  is  designed  to  stimulate  and 
to  satisfy  the  cadet's  intellectual  curiosity,  as  well  as  to  provide 
academic  motivation.  A  cadet  normally  is  given  freedom  of  choice  to 
select  his  elective  courses  in  any  pattern  he  desires.  These  courses 
are  related  in  varying  degrees  to  the  prescribed  portion  of  the  curri¬ 
culum  and  are  available  in  thfi  four  major  interdisciplinary  areas 
represented  —  Basic  Science,  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  Language 
and  Literature,  and  National  Security  and  Public  Affairs.  By  selection 
of  his  four  electives  (and  more  if  he  can  qualify),  a  cadet  can  study 
in  depth  from  a  wide  assortment  of  disciplines.  By  so  doing,  the  cadet 
can  better  prepare  himself  to  enter  eventually  into  one  of  the  several 
study  areas  available  to  commissioned  officers  under  the  Advanced  Civil 
Schooling  Program. 

7.  Throughout  his  entire  four  year  period,  the  cadet  receives 
from  1700  to  1800  hours  of  military  training  comprising,  as  noted  above, 
approximately  one-third  of  the  hours  devoted  to  the  total  curriculum. 

This  military  training  is  designed  to  meet  the  military  objective 
inherent  in  the  mission  of  the  Academy  to  provide  a  broad  military 
education  rather  than  individual  proficiency  in  the  technical  duties 
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of  junior  officers.  Such  individual  proficiency  is  a  gradual  develop¬ 
ment,  responsibility  for  which  devolves  upon  the  graduates  themselves 
and  upon  the  commands  and  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned  after 
being  commissioned, 

8.  The  military  training  is  directed  primarily  toward  leadership 
and  general  military,  as  opposed  to  branch,  training.  A  unique  feature 
of  the  training  is  the  Army  Orientation  Training  (AOT),  in  which  the 
cadet  serves  for  a  month  during  the  summer  as  a  "third  lieutenant"  in  a 
combat  arms  battalion  in  the  United  States  or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
(Until  "gold  flow"  considerations  dictated  otherwise,  he  served  in  units 
in  Europe.) 
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9.  The  educational  philosophy  of  the  Military  Academy  can  best  be 
portrayed  by  these  extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent, 
1963-1964: 


"An  essential  difference  between  the  Academy  and 
civilian  institutions  is  that  we  must  provide  in  the 
same  four-year  period  not  only  a  basic  academic  educa¬ 
tion  but  also  a  broad  military  education  -  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  physical  agility,  coordination, 
stamina,  and  courage  in  the  cadets.  A  second  essential 
difference  lies  in  the  degree  of  emphasis  which  every 
member  of  the  Staff  and  Faculty  must  place  on  the 
continuous  development  in  the  cadets  of  integrity,  of 
a  keen  sense  of  responsibility,  of  devotion  to  duty,  of 
a  strong  feeling  of  self-confidence,  and  of  complete 
dedication  to  the  service  of  the  nation."  .... 


"The  United  States  Military  Academy  prepares  selected 
young  men  for  service  to  their  country  as  professional 
officers  of  the  United  States  Army.  Since  it  is  the  only 
institution  of  higher  learning  with  this  specific  mission, 
its  philosophy  of  education  is  unique.  The  Military 
Academy  must  produce  enlightened  military  leaders  of 
strong  moral  fiber  whose  minds  are  creative,  critical, 
and  resourceful.  The  academic  curriculum  and  military 
training  encourage  logical  analysis,  clear  and  concise 
expression  of  considered  views,  and  independent  thought 
and  action  along  with  a  readiness,  developed  within  the 
framework  of  military  discipline,  to  carry  out  orders 
without  reservation  once  a  decision  has  been  reached." 


"The  total  curriculum  is  designed  to  develop  those 
qualities  of  character,  intellect,  and  physical 
competence  needed  by  the  officer  who  is  prepared 
to  lead  the  smallest  combat  unit  or  to  advise  the 
highest  governmental  council.  The  program  includes 
the  sciences,  the  humanities,  and  military  and 
physical  training.  It  forms  a  basis  both  for 
graduate  education  and  for  further  professional 
development."  .... 


m 


"Military  training  provides  the  requisite  knowledge 
of  professional  fundamentals  and  doctrine  and  of  the 
basic  military  skills.  Service  in  positions  of 
responsibility  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  intensive  summer  training  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  apply  and  test  principles  and  to  learu 
techniques  by  practice  and  observation." 

"Fitness  for  military  leadership  requires  physical 
strength,  agility,  stamina,  and  a  competitive  spirit. 

These  are  acquired  from  a  comprehensive  course  in 
physical  education  and  from  participation  in  intra¬ 
mural  and  intercollegiate  sports." 

"The  increasing  complexity  of  :he  world  scene  requires 
constant  adaptation  by  the  military  profession  and  by 
the  institutions  which  prepare  its  leaders.  But  while 
adapting  itself  to  the  changing  world,  the  Academy 
must  continue  to  emphasize  the  devotion  to  Duty,  Honor, 
and  Country  which  has  traditionally  been  the  hallmark 
of  its  graduates." 

10.  Legislation  to  expand  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  received  Congressional  approval  on  17  February  1964 
and  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President.  The  Corps  of  Cadets  is 
being  expanded  from  its  previously  authorized  strength  of  2,529  to 
4,417  cadets.  A  ten-year  building  plan  has  been  Inuaugurated. 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Program 

11.  The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  program  is 
organized  under  statutory  authority  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Sections  4381  through  4387.  Its  primary  objective  is  "to  procure  and 
train  college  students  so  that  they  may  qualify  as  commissioned  officers 
in  the  Army  upon  graduation."  To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Military  Science  (PMS)  at  each  ROTC  college  and  university 
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conducts  military  training,  stimulates  interest  in  the  Army  and  a  career 
therein,  assists  in  student  development,  and  serves  in  a  liaison  capa¬ 
city  between  the  institution  president  and  the  Department  of  the  Array. 

12.  At  the  Department  of  the  Army  level,  the  Chief,  Office  of 
Reserve  Components,  has  general  staff  responsibility  for  the  plans, 
policies  and  programs  of  the  ROTC.  The  Adjutant  Ceneral  is  responsible 
for  administration  of  the  program. 

13.  Responsibility  for  general  direction,  supervision,  inspection 
and  coordination  of  matters  pertaining  to  organization  and  training  of 
ROTC  units  (to  include  preparation  of  training  literature)  rests  with 
the  Commanding  General,  United  States  Continental  Army  Command 
(USCONARC).  The  Commanding  Generals  of  the  CONUS  Armies  are  responsible 
for  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  ROTC  program  within  their 
areas  to  include  orientation  of  officer  personnel  assigned  to  ROTC  duty. 
Consideration  is  being  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  centralized  ?MS 
training  course. 

14.  Traditionally  ROTC  has  been  a  four  year  program  consisting  of 

a  two  year  Basic  Course  which  is  compulsory  at  some  colleges  and  elective 
at  others,  and  a  two  year  Advanced  Course  which  is  elective  at  all 
schools.  The  four  year  program  and  a  newly  created  two  year  senior  ROTC 
program  explained  below  provide  means  by  which  college  students  can 
parallel  academic  studies  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  with 
between  744  and  828  hours  of  military  training  leading  to  a  commission 
as  second  lieutenant  in  either  the  Army  Reserve  or  tne  Regular  Army. 
During  the  four  year  program,  the  ROTC  student  attends  an  average  of 
four  hours  "on  campus"  instruction  per  academic  week.  In  addition,  he 
attends  a  six  weeks  encampment  conducted  between  his  junior  and  senior 
year  where  he  receives  264  hours  of  training  at  the  individual  and  unit 
levels  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  leadership  and  small  unit 
tactical  skills. 

15.  Provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  two  year  Senior  ROTC 
course  was  t.  .de  in  the  ROTC  Vitalization  Act  of  1964.  This  course  was 
developed  for  junior  college  graduates  and  students  at  four-year 
colleges  who  were  unable  to  take  ROTC  during  their  first  two  years  of 
college.  Students  selected  for  this  course  attend  a  six-week  basic 
summer  training  camp  prior  to  their  junior  year  of  college,  consisting 
of  264  hours  of  military  instruction  with  emphasis  on  practical  work. 
Attendance  at  the  summer  training  camp  substitutes  for  the  Basic 
Course  (freshman  and  sophomore  years)  in  the  four  year  program  and 
qualifies  the  student  to  enter  the  Advanced  Course. 


16.  Additionally,  the  ROTC  Vitalization  Act  of  1964  established  ? 
new  scholarship  program  which  provides  financial  assistance  to  out¬ 
standing  young  men  in  the  four  year  Army  ROTC  program.  Scholarships 
may  be  awarded  for  either  two  or  four  years.  Four  year  scholarships 
are  open  to  all  students  entering  Army  ROTC  as  freshmen,  while  the  two 
year  scholarships  are  restricted  co  those  students  who  have  completed 
the  first  two  years  of  ROTC  and  are  selected  for  enrollment  in  the 
ROTC  Advanced  Course.  Plans  call  for  approximately  one  thousand 
scholarships  to  be  awarded  each  year,  starting  with  school  year  1965- 
1966  and  continuing  until  a  maximum  of  5,500  awards  are  in  effect 
during  school  year  1970-1971.  Students  in  the  two  year  ROTC  program 
are  not  eligible  for  these  scholarships. 

17.  A  competitive  Distinguished  Military  Graduate  (DMG)  program 
permits  outstanding  ROTC  students  to  apply  for  a  Regular  Army  com¬ 
mission  upon  graduation.  At  the  end  of  the  junior  year  of  college  (and 
prior  to  the  Advanced  Course  summer  camp)  approximately  one-third  of 
the  ROTC  students  in  che  junior  class  may  be  designated  as  potential 
Distinguished  Military  Students.  Those  students  who  maintain  high 
standards  throughout  the  camp  period  and  during  their  senior  year  may 
qualify  for  designation  as  Distinguished  Military  Graduates  and  be 
tendered  Regular  Army  commissions. 

18.  There  are  247  colleges,  universities,  and  military  schools 
enrolled  in  the  program,  with  a  broad  range  of  participation  and  output. 
With  the  abandonment  of  compulsory  ROTC  at  many  colleges,  the  output  has 
trended  downward.  The  impact  of  the  1964  ROTC  Vitalization  Act  cannot 
be  assessed  as  yet.  The  five  leading  schools  in  the  commissioning  of 
Army  ROTC  students  in  FY  1965  were  Northeastern  University  -  235,  Texas 
ASM  University  -  216,  Pennsylvania  State  University  -  199,  Norwich 
University  -  186,  and  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  -  144.  The 
schools  providing  the  largest  number  of  Regular  Army  (DMG)  officers 
were  The  Citadel  -  23,  Pennsylvania  State  University  -  21,  Norwich 
University  -  16,  Virginia  Military  Institute  -  16,  and  Northeastern 
University  -  13.  The  total  number  of  ROTC  students  who  were  commissioned 
during  FY  1965  by  school,  branch  and  component  is  reflected  in  Figure 
B3-1  at  the  end  cf  this  appendix. 

The  Officer  Candidate  School  Program 

19.  The  Army  officer  candidate  program  was  established  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  under  authority  contained  in  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Sections  600  and  4411.  Responsibility  for  the  overall 
administration  of  the  program  is  assigned  in  current  regulations  to 
The  Adjutant  General,  in  coordination  with  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel  and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development. 
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The  Commanding  General,  USCONARC,  is  responsible  for  general  supervision 
and  coordination  of  all  Army  officer  candidate  training. 

20.  The  primary  mission  of  Army  Officer  Candidate  Schools  is  to 
prepare  selected  individuals  for  appointment  as  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Army  and  for  active  duty  as  second  lieutenants.  The 
secondary  mission  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  mobilization  as  the  needs 
of  the  Service  require.  It  is  the  most  responsive  source  of  officers 
to  meet  fluctuating  requirements. 

21.  Male  OCS  applicants  must  be  graduates  of  a  high  school  (or 
school  of  similar  level)  or  must  pass  the  appropriate  General  Educa¬ 
tional  Development  Test.  In  addition,  applicants  for  the  Artillery 
and  Missile  School  must  have  successfully  completed  two  years  of  high 
school  mathematics.  Female  applicants  must  have  at  least  50%  of  the 
academic  credits  required  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university  or  must  have  a  Department  of  the  Army  two  year 
college  equivalency  evaluation.  The  actual  educational  level  of  male 
OCS  graduates  for  the  past  five  years  is  shown  in  Figure  B3-2.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  large  increase  in  OCS  input  from  1964  to  1965  (Figure 
B3-5)  was  accompanied  by  a  drop  in  educational  level;  it  is  expected 
that  the  current  expansion  will  reflect  a  further  drop  in  quality. 

22.  Male  applicants  must  complete  basic  combat  training  (eight 
weeks)  and  advanced  individual  training  (eight  weeks)  prior  to 
attending  OCS.  Female  applicants  must  complete  the  WAC  basic  training 
course  of  eight  weeks'  duration. 

23.  A  feature  of  the  OCS  program  is  the  Officer  Graduate  School 
Enlistment  Option.  This  program  is  normally  limited  to  male  applicants, 
qualified  for  OCS,  who  are  graduates  (baccalaureate  or  higher  degree) 

of  an  accredited  non-Army  ROTC  college  or  university;  however,  graduates 
of  Army  ROTC  colleges  or  universities  who  for  valid  reasons  could  not 
participate  in  the  Army  ROTC  program  may  also  apply.  (During  October 
1965  the  Army  expanded  this  program  to  permit  active  recruitment  of 
non-ROTC  students  at  ROTC  institutions.  At  that  time,  it  was  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  increased  need  for  junior  officers  would  require  this 
change  to  be  effective  until  at  least  30  June  1967).  In  carrying  out 
the  program,  the  Army  enters  into  a  pre-enlistment  commitment  with  the 
applicant  who  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  complete  the  16  weeks  of 
basic  combat  and  advanced  individual  training  prior  to  entering  OCS 
and  his  obligation  to  serve  his  active  duty  time  and  military  obliga¬ 
tion  as  a  commissioned  officer  (or,  if  unsuccessful  in  winning  a 
commission,  to  complete  his  two  year  Regular  Army  enlistment  period 
and  serve  the  remainder  of  the  military  obligation  required  by  law) . 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  OCS  GRADUATES  BY  EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS 

INFANTRY  OCS 


FY 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADS 
7»  TOTAL  OCS  GRADS 

2  YRS  COLLEGE 
%  TOTAL  OCS  GRADS 

COLLEGE  GRADS 
%  TOTAL  OCS  GRADS 

1961 

72 

16 

12 

1962 

70 

20 

10 

1963 

62 

20 

18 

1964 

50 

14 

35 

1965 

57 

20 

23 

ARTILLERY  OCS 


FY 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADS 
%  TOTAL  OCS  GRADS 

2  YRS  COLLEGE 
%  TOTAL  OCS  GRADS 

COLLEGE  GRADS 

7o  TOTAL  OCS  GRADS 

1961 

43 

36 

21 

1962 

39 

36 

25 

1963 

34 

31 

35 

1964 

35 

22 

43 

1965 

42 

34 

24 

FIG.  B3-2 


24.  Officer  candidate  courses  are  offered  on  a  periodic  basis  at 
the  Infantry  School  (23  weeks),  the  Artillery  and  Missile  School 

(23  weeks),  and  the  Women's  Army  Corps  (WAC)  School  (18  weeks).  During 
periods  of  Army  expansion,  course  capacities  in  these  three  schools  are 
increased  and  additional  courses  are  established  at  other  schools.  In 
the  fall  of  1965,  the  expansion  program  necessitated  the  establishment 
of  additional  OCS  courses  at  the  Engineer,  Armor,  and  Southeast  Signal 
Schools.  In  a  manner  similar  to  the  ROTC  program,  the  OCS  program  now 
allows  outstanding  soldiers  in  the  upper  10%  of  the  class  to  apply,  as 
Distinguished  Military  Graduates,  for  a  Regular  Army  Commission. 

25.  The  male  OCS  candidate,  it  must  be  remembered,  brings  a 
minimum  of  16  weeks  military  training  with  him  when  he  enters  OCS  for 
precommission  training;  thus,  he  is  already  a  qualified  soldier,  ready 
to  further  enhance  his  military  training.  During  the  ensuing  23  weeks 
in  OCS  he  receives  concentrated  training  appropriate  to  his  branch. 

At  the  time  of  graduation  he  is  fully  prepared,  militarily  and  psycho¬ 
logically,  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  second  lieutenant.  A  comparison  of 
OCS  training  and  branch  officers'  basic  course  training  (which  under¬ 
standably  Infantry  and  Artillery  OCS  officers  do  not  attend)  is  shown 
in  the  table  below: 


COMPARISON  OF  PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


INFANTRY  OCS  VS  BASIC  COURSE 
ARTILLERY  OCS  VS  BASIC  COURSE 


SUBJECTS 

HOURS  OF  : 

INSTRUCTION 

INFANTRY 

OCS  BASIC  COURSE 

ARTILLERY 

OCS  BASIC  COURSE 

General  Military  Training 

108 

61 

222 

63^ 

Drill,  Parade,  Ceremony 

33 

0 

73 

0 

Weapons-Small  Arms 

218 

84 

47 

8 

Leadership 

87 

29h 

76 

6 

General  Orientation 

28 

3 

17 

2h 

Tactics 

183 

138 

193 

27 

Combat  Arms /Branch  Training 

153 

121 

430 

111 

Testing,  Counseling 

285 

73 

98 

58 

TOTAL 

1095 

509^ 

1156 

437 

FIG.  B3-3 
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Comparison  of  Military  Training  Programs  of  USMA,  ROTC,  and  PCS 

26.  The  table  below  provides  a  basis  for  comparison  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  curricula  in  the  three  pre-ccmmission  training  programs.  As  in 
any  such  breakout,  arbitrary  decisions  were  necessary  in  grouping 
together  a  great  number  of  dissimilar  subjects,  so  that  comparison  by 
total  hours  probably  makes  a  more  valid  picture  than  line-by-line 
analysis.  Additionally,  the  United  States  Military  Academy  graduate 
has  lived  in  a  strict  military  environment  on  a  24-hour  a  day  basis 
for  his  entire  four  years  at  West  Point,  and  has  acquired  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  military  routine,  customs  and  traditions  which  does  not 
lend  itself  to  measurement.  This  is  true  also  of  the  OCS  graduate  and, 
to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent,  of  the  graduates  of  military  schools  in  the 
ROTC  program. 


PRE-COMMISSION  MILITARY  TRAINING 


HOURS  0 

F  INSTRUCTION 

SUBJECTS 

USMA 

OCS 

INF 

OCS 

ARTY 

ROTC 

4  YR 

ROTC 

2  YR 

Gen  Mil  Training  (Including 
Drills,  Parades,  Ceremonies) 

465 

141 

295 

50 

144 

Weapons  (Small  Arms) 

62 

218 

47 

90 

130 

Leadership  Training 

727 

87 

76 

189 

131 

General  Orientation 

71 

28 

17 

72 

32 

Tactics  (Below  Co) /Map  Reading 

139 

183 

193 

168 

200 

Combined  Arms  &  Branch  Training 

245% 

153 

430 

118 

88 

Testing,  Processing,  Open  Time 

39% 

285 

98 

57 

103 

TOTAL 

1749 

1095 

1156 

744 

828 

PIG.  B3-4 
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Production  of  Second  Lieutenants  -  USMA,  ROTC,  PCS 

27.  A  comparison  of  newly  commissioned  officer  procurement  from 
various  sources  over  the  last  five  year  period  is  shown  in  the  table 
below: 


PROCUREMENT  OF  NEWLY  COMMISSIONED  ARMY  OFFICERS 


SOURCE 

FY  61 

FY  62 

FY  63 

FY  64 

FY  65 

TOTAL 

PERCENTAGE 

USMA 

487 

537 

465 

494 

524 

2,507 

3.49 

ROTC  RA  (DMG) 

532 

630 

727 

523 

668 

3,080 

4.29 

ROTC  OTRA 

6,369 

11,362 

9,851 

10,314 

9,218 

47,114 

65.68 

OCS 

565 

608 

781 

1,688 

2,277 

5,919 

8.24 

DIRECT  APPT 

356 

682 

797 

720 

541 

3,096 

4.31 

MEDICAL 

MC,  VC,  DC 

1,406 

2,713 

1,778 

2,473 

1,664 

10,034 

13.99 

TOTAL 

9,715 

16,532 

14,399 

16,212 

14,892 

71,750 

100.00 

FIG,  B3-5 


SUMMARY 

28.  The  Active  Army  has  procured  an  average  of  14,350  newly  com¬ 
missioned  officers  per  year  from  all  sources  during  the  past  five  years 
to  sustain  an  average  total  officer  corps  of  99,273  during  the  same 
period. 

29.  The  ROTC  program  has  produced  approximately  70%  of  the  newly 
commissioned  officers,  the  OCS  program  a  little  over  8%,  and  the  USMA 
approximately  3^70.  The  remainder  have  received  direct  appointments  or 
come  in  through  the  drafting  of  doctors  and  dentists. 

30.  In  recent  years,  the  Army  has  experienced  difficulties  in 
maintaining  the  ROTC  output  at  desired  levels.  The  trend  has  been  away 
from  compulsory  ROTC  courses  traditional  in  military  schools  and  land 
grant  colleges.  Growing  academic  demands  on  the  student  have  been 
directly  competitive  with  ROTC  programs. 
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31.  The  OCS  program  has  been  a  balancing  factor  in  maintaining 
the  required  officer  input  into  the  Active  Army,  and,  because  of  its 
inherent  capability  to  respond  quickly  to'  changing  requirements,  has 
also  provided  p’base  to  meet  mobilization/emergency  needs.  A  threefold 
increase  in  the  program  was  accomplished  during  the  three-year  period 
1962-65  because  of  increased  authorization  in  the  strength  of  the  Army 

as  a  result  of  the  Berlin  situation.  A  further  threefold  increase  is, 

!  • 

being  sought  in  FY  1966  to  meet  pressing  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
situation. 

32.  With  an  80%  increase  projected  for  the  corps  of  cadets,  the 
USMA  will  provide  a  larger  percentage  of  the  annual  officer  input .into 
the  Regular  Army.  It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  impact  on'  RA  input 
from  the  ROTC  Vitalization  Act  of  1964.  However,  increased  retention1 
of  ROTC  graduates  after  their  two  year  obligated  service  period  will 
still  be  required  to  provide  for  a  balanced  officer  grade  structure 
within  the  Amy. 

33.  The  cadet  at  the  USMA  receives  more  than  twice  the  formal  1 

military  training  of  a  ROTC  student  and  over  one  and  a  half  times  that 
of  the  officer  candidate  in  OCS.  The  24  hour  a  day  military  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  the  USMA,  OCS  and  certain  ROTC  military  school  students  i 
live  provides  an  additional  source  of  basic  military  orientation  which 
is  not  measurable.  •  1 
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INSTITUTION 

FIRST  US  ARMY 

U  of  Connecticut 
Yale 
Bowdoin 
U  of  Maine 
■  Boston  College  ‘ 
Boston 
Harvard 
MIT 

Northeastern 
U  of  Massachusetts 

Worcester  Poly  Inst 
artmouth 

U  of  New  Hampshire 

Princeton 

Rutgers 

St  Peter's  College 
Seton  Hall 
Alfred  University 
Canisius  College 
City  College 
Clarkson  , 

Cornfel) 

Fordham 
Hofstra 
New  York 
Niagara 

Poly  Inst  of  Brooklyn 
Pratt  Institute  . 
Rensselaer  Poly  Inst 
St  Bernardlne 
St  Bonaventure 
St  Lawrence 
Syracuse  • 

Providence  College 
U  of  Rhode  Island 
Mlddlebury 
Norwich 
U  of  Vermont 


IN  AR  AT  CE  SC  OD  CM  QM  TC  MP  AI  MS  AG  Fit  RES  RA  TOTAL 


,4 

2 

■  12 

14 

2 

5 

5 

12 

8 

19 

■1 

!  4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

62 

1 

2 

3 

'  2 

,1 

1 

3 

3 

7 

3 

4 

4 

3 

5 

13 

7 

13 

13 

20 

3 

8 

12 

1 

5 

5 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

1 

23 

8 

1 

10 

4 

3 

14 

13 

5 

3 

5 

3 

2 

3 

5 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

11 

1 

1 

1 

'  25 

1 

1 

11 

3 

7 

1 

15 

34 

5 

2 

7 

.3 

4 

1 

11 

8 

5 

i  6 

6 

1 

17 

16 

11 

3 

19 

3 

96 

3 

31 

10 

6 

22 

4 

183 

186 

262 

265 

6  3 

2  2 
4 

16  8 


2  2 
2  1 
1  2 
3  4 

1 

3  1 

3  17  11 

1  3  6 

6  3 


183  186  262  265;314:  158  35  131  100  48  106  89  68  2811973  154  2127 


RES  RA 

TOTAL 

77 

4 

81 

30 

1 

31 

32 

1 

33 

53 

9 

62 

68 

4 

72 

31 

31 

16 

1 

17 

12 

1 

13 

221 

13 

234 

24 

8 

32 

11 

3 

14 

41 

5 

46 

30 

1 

31 

24 

1 

25 

133 

2 

135 

6’ 

5 

66 

47 

3 

50 

10 

3 

13 

32 

32 

43 

10 

53 

21 

2 

23 

89 

1 

90 

56 

9 

65 

50 

4 

54 

48 

48 

34 

4 

38 

32 

2 

34 

33 

33 

40 

4 

44 

*  3 

1 

24 

44 

2 

46 

38 

4 

42 

60 

3 

63 

56 

9 

65 

62 

10 

72 

53 

3 

56 

170 

16 

186 

68 

5 

73 

1973 

154 

2127 

FIG.  B3-I 


!  INSTITUTION 

SECOND  US  ARMY 

0  of  Delaware 

Georgetown 

Howard 

E.  Kentucky  St  Coll 
Murray  State  College 
U  of  Kentucky 
W,  Kentucky  St  Coll 
Johns  Hopkins 
Loyola 

Morgan  State  College 

W.  Maryland  Coll 

Bowling  Green  State  U. 

Central  State  College 

John  Carroll 

Kent  State 

Ohio  State 

Ohio  University 

U  of  Akron 

U  of  Cincinnati 

U  of  Dayton 

U  of  Toledo 

Xavier 

Youngstown 

Bucknell 

Carnegie 

Dickinson 

Drexel  Inst  of  Tech 
Duquesne 
Gannon  College 
Gettysburg  College 
Lafayette  College 
LaSalle  College 
Lehigh 

Penn  Military  College 
Pennsylvania  State 
State  College,  Indiana 
Temple 

U  of  Pennsylvania 
U  of  Pittsburgh 
U  of  Scranton 
Washington  &  Jefferson 
William  &  Mary 
Hampton  Institute 
U  of  Richmond 
U  of  Virginia 
Virginia  Military  Inst 
Virginia  Poly  Inst 
Vlrglnl  State  Coll 
Washington  &  Lee 
Marshall 

West  Virginia  State  Coll 
West  Virginia  University 


IN 

AR 

AT 

CE 

SC 

0D 

6 

3 

15 

7 

5 

6 

10 

7 

7 

9 

1 

1 

l 

2 

2 

3 

1 

8 

11 

2 

9 

5 

3 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

5 

5 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

4 

4 

11 

2 

1 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

5 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

7 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

13 

2 

10 

3 

14 

7 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

2 

9 

8 

2 

11 

5 

5 

5 

4 

1 

6 

3 

3 

5 

25 

4 

l 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

3 

3 

14 

10 

10 

12 

7 

14 

3 

1 

3 

4 

3 

5 

1 

16 

29 

8 

9 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

6 

5 

11 

1 

2 

4 

1 

9 

31 

2 

8 

3 

10 

13 

10 

19 

9 

9 

4 

16 

1 

24 

33 

27 

17 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

8 

1 

4 

2 

4 

14 

3 

6 

6 

3 

5 

1 

6 

3 

9 

1 

12 

2 

1 

l 

7 

6 

1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

7 

8 

2 

12 

5 

7 

6 

27 

27 

33 

1 

10 

2 

17 

35 

12 

20 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7 

2 

2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

8 

2 

4 

4 

1 

4 

3 

6 

1 

2 

5 

2 

12 

272 

114 

352 

207 

22f 

230 

5  13  10 

1 

2  4  2 


4 

2  5  9 

1  1  4 

3  16  11 

23  3 

2 

10  17 


RES 

RA 

TOTAL 

3 

64 

77 

3 

80 

14 

3 

17 

39 

4 

43 

28 

9 

37 

19 

4 

23 

28 

4 

32 

32 

32 

30 

4 

34 

26 

1 

27 

17 

7 

24 

38 

38 

19 

4 

23 

53 

4 

57 

26 

5 

31 

79 

10 

89 

24 

3 

27 

36 

36 

36 

7 

43 

57 

2 

59 

29 

3 

3? 

35 

4 

39 

27 

27 

98 

98 

26 

4 

30 

29 

1 

30 

56 

6 

62 

33 

33 

24 

2 

26 

32 

5 

37 

53 

1 

54 

36 

5 

41 

46 

46 

85 

8 

93 

178 

21 

199 

30 

7 

37 

21 

4 

25 

38 

38 

17 

4 

21 

29 

1 

30 

28 

28 

50 

12 

62 

25 

6 

31 

37 

37 

60 

3 

63 

118 

16 

134 

125 

4 

129 

12 

5 

17 

41 

1 

42 

14 

1 

15 

19 

2 

21 

48 

4 

52 

2238 

207 

2445 

FIG.  B3-I  (CONTINUED) 
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INSTITUTION 

r—  — . .  *  ■■"— » 

THIRD  US  ARMV 

Auburn 

Florence  State  Coll 
Jacksonville  State 
Spring  Hill  Cull 
Tuskegee  Inst  .tute 
U  of  Alabama 
Florida  A  &  M 
Florida  Southern  Coll 
Florida  State 
Stetson  U.,  John  8. 

U  of  Florida 
U  of  Miami 
Georgia  Inst  of  Tech 
Georgia  State  Coll 
Mercer 

North  Georgia  Coll 
U  of  Georgia 
Mississippi  State 
U  of  Mississippi 
U  of  Southern  Miss 
A  &  T  Coll  of  N.  C. 
Davidson  College 
N.  C.  St  at  Raleigh 
Wake  Forest 
Clemson 
Furman 

Presbyterian  College 
South  Carolina  St  Coll 
The  Citadel 
Wofford  College 
E.  Tennessee  St  U. 
M-ddle  Tennessee  St  U. 
Tennessee  Poly  Inst 
U  of  Chattanooga 
U  of  Tennessee 
Vanderbilt 


FOURTH  US  ARMY 

Arkansas  Poly  College 
Arkansas  State  Coll 
Henderson  St  Tchrs  Coll 
Ouachita  Baptist  Univ 
U  of  Arkansas 
LSU  A  A  &  M  College 
Loyola 

McNeeso  State  Coll 
NE  La.  St  Coll 
NW  St  Coll  of  La. 
Soyrhern  U  &  A  &  M 
Tulane 

New  Mexico  State 
Oklahoma  State 


IN  AR  AT  CE  SC  OD  CM  QM  TC  MP  AI  MS  AG  FI  I  RES  RA  TOTAL 


11  19  16 

8 


6  4 

11  13 


6 

3 

1 

7 

3 

2 

1 

2 

4 

8 

10 

11 

3 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

14 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

17 

2 

10 

6 

4 

2 

5 

3 

20 

17 

21 

32 

7 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

2 

5 

13 

6 

5 

4 

11 

5 

3 

7 

10 

4 

5 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

6 

32 

7 

6 

9 

9 

25 

3 

16 

6 

9 

7 

14 

19 

14 

11 

5 

2 

6 

4 

“ 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

3 

25 

14 

11 

13 

10 

7 

2 

8 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

8 

11 

14 

7 

9 

6 

3 

9 

2 

4 

7 

305 

166 

181 

197 

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

5 

2 

4 

1 

3 

11 

5 

5 

3 

5 

8 

5 

9 

3 

3 

5 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

6 

l 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

6 

28 

11 

8 

16 

11  18  8 

7  5  1 


j 

23  13 

1 

15  3 

10  1 


235  85  305  166  181  197  62  119  62  57  103  115  81  3011798  119  1911 


RES 

RA 

TOTAL 

85 

7 

92 

27 

8 

35 

31 

31 

’9 

19 

14 

14 

98 

4 

102 

19 

19 

16 

3 

19 

46 

1 

47 

29 

4 

33 

65 

4 

69 

35 

1 

36 

144 

144 

17 

1 

18 

t  24 

2 

26 

i  74 

11 

85 

69 

4 

73 

57 

5 

62 

45 

5 

50 

23 

5 

28 

23 

1 

°4 

112 

3 

115 

e6 

1 

87 

60 

1 

61 

93 

3 

96 

35 

1 

36 

35 

35 

18 

4 

22 

127 

23 

150 

33 

33 

44 

9 

53 

27 

3 

30 

55 

1 

56 

20 

1 

21 

64 

2 

66 

29 

1 

30 

1798 

119 

191’ 

21 

3 

24 

15 

5 

20 

29 

4 

33 

24 

24 

54 

1 

55 

79 

4 

83 

25 

25 

19 

19 

20 

2C 

12 

2 

14 

4  1  2  2  1  1  ll  35 


FIG.  B3-1  (CONTINUED) 
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INSTITUTION 

IN 

AR 

_AT_ 

_CE_ 

SC 

_0D_ 

CM 

QM 

TC 

MP 

AI 

MS 

AG 

«] 

RES  RA 

TOTAL 

FOURTH  US  ARMY  (CONT) 

U  of  Oklahoma 

4 

4 

15 

6 

4 

10 

3 

3 

1 

4 

1 

7 

3 

65 

1 

66 

Hardin-Slmmons 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

20 

1 

21 

Midwestern 

5 

1 

6 

2 

2 

l 

0 

/< 

1 

20 

1 

21 

Prairie  View  A  &  M 

1 

4 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

2 

20 

Rice 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

11 

St  Mary' 8 

3 

1 

28 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

37 

4 

41 

Sam  Houston  St  Tchrs 

5 

6 

6 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

26 

4 

30 

Texas  A  &  M 

21 

20 

25 

35 

22 

18 

4 

9 

12 

3 

14 

14 

10 

3 

210 

6 

216 

Texas  Christian 

2 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

18 

2 

20 

Texas  Coll  of  A  &  I 

1 

1 

11 

1 

14 

3 

17 

Texas  Tech 

2 

2 

10 

5 

13 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

50 

2 

52 

Texas  Western 

1 

1 

7 

3 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

31 

2 

33 

Trinity 

3 

2 

4 

4 

7 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

4 

1 

37 

1 

38 

U  of  Houston 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

8 

8 

U  of  Texas 

9 

1 

17 

16 

9 

3 

4 

2 

1 

62 

3 

65 

West  Texas  St 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

1 

25 

4 

29 

TOTAL 

L56 

84 

204 

107 

111 

101 

23 

68 

80 

31 

64 

62 

58 

20 

1169 

58 

1227 

FIFTH  US  ARMY 

Colorado  College 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

18 

18 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

• 

23 

3 

1 

1 

4 

•30 

2 

32 

Colorado  St  Unlv 

12 

5 

5 

7 

3 

4 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

49 

49 

U  of  Colorado 

i 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1 

1 

16 

2 

18 

DePaul  University 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

3 

23 

23 

Knox  College 

1 

l 

2 

2 

1 

1 

i 

3 

4 

i 

17 

17 

Loyola  University 

6 

4 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

35 

1 

36 

U  of  Illinois 

6 

6 

20 

11 

5 

18 

17 

4 

5 

2 

1 

95 

4 

99 

Wheaton  College 

8 

1 

6 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

32 

2 

34 

Indiana  University 

3 

5 

15 

6 

4 

1 

2 

5 

3 

6 

1 

7 

3 

61 

2 

63 

Purdue  University 

1 

21 

20 

14 

30 

17 

22 

4 

1 

130 

2 

132 

Rooe  Polv  Inst 

1 

6 

3 

2 

12 

12 

U  of  Notre  Dame 

12 

13 

9 

12 

14 

12 

2 

9 

10 

3 

6 

9 

8 

2 

121 

8 

129 

Iowa  St  Unlv  of  S  &  T 

18 

9 

9 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

53 

53 

U  of  Iowa 

3 

4 

2 

5 

7 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

36 

6 

42 

Kansas  St  Coll  of  Pitts 

6 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

20 

10 

30 

Kansas  St  Unlv  of  A  &  AS 

4 

5 

10 

8 

5 

8 

2 

2 

5 

2 

4 

55 

4 

59 

U  of  Kansas 

4 

4 

7 

4 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 

4 

1 

37 

1 

38 

U  of  Wichita 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

0 

2 

2 

2 

18 

1 

i.9 

Central  Michigan  Unlv 

4 

3 

7 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

34 

1 

35 

E.  riichigan  Unlv 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

I 

2 

1 

1 

20 

20 

Michigan  St  Unlv 

4 

6 

13 

7 

5 

11 

7 

2 

1 

5 

4 

6 

2 

73 

4 

77 

Michigan  Tech  Unlv 

19 

1 

5 

i 

1 

27 

2 

29 

U  of  Detroit 

4 

3 

2 

14 

12 

18 

3 

1 

O 

2 

62 

1 

63 

U  of  Michigan 

3 

2 

5 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

36 

4 

40 

W.  Michigan  Unlv 

St  John's  Unlv 

3 

3 

8 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

7 

3 

44 

1 

45 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

5 

5 

2 

5 

34 

5 

39 

U  of  Minnesota 

4 

3 

3 

3 

6 

4 

2 

4 

29 

5 

34 

Lincoln  University 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

14 

14 

SW  Missouri  St  Coll 

3 

? 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1 

30 

5 

35 

U  of  Missouri  at  Columbia 

35 

5 

5 

1 

3 

3 

1 

53 

12 

65 

U  of  Missouri  at  Rolls 

1 

60 

10 

1 

1 

3 

1 

77 

77 

Washington  Unlv  (Mo) 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

3 

11 

Westminster  College 

2 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4 

1 

JJ 

24 

3 

27 
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INSTITUTION 


FIFTH  US  ARMY  fCONT 


Creighton  University 
U  of  Nebraska 
N.  D.  St  Univ  of  A  &  AS 
U  of  North  Dakota 
S.  D.  Sch  of  Mil 
S.  D.  St  Univ 
U  of  South  Dakota 
Marquette  University 
Rlpon  College 
St  Norbert  College 
H  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 
d  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukef 
U  of  Wyoming 


SIXTH  US  ARMY 

Arizona  3t  Univ 
U  of  Arizona 
California  St  Poly  Coll 
Pomona  C&Clarement  Men's 
San  Jose  St  Coll 
Stanford  University 
U  of  California,  Berkele; 
U  of  California,  Davis 
U  of  California,  UCLA 
U  of  California,  S  Bar 
U  of  San  Francisco 
U  of  Santa  Clara 
Idaho  St  University 
U  of  Idaho 
Montana  St  Coll 
U  of  Montana 
U  of  Nevada 
Oregon  St  Univ 
U  of  Oregon 
U  of  Utah 
Utah  St  Univ 
E.  Washington  St  Coll 
Gonzaga  Univ 
Seattle  University 
Washington  Sc  Univ 
U  of  Washington 


OVERSEAS 

U  of  Alaska 
U  of  Hawaii 
U  of  Puerto  Rico 


GRAND  TOTAL 


IN  AR  AT  CE  SC  OP  CM  QM  TC  MP  AI  MS  AG  Fl|  RES  RA  TOTAL 


53  110  270  277  170  240  55  78  104  51  108  100  103  4311862  111  1973 


141  6691565111410831044  236  570  620  283  595  555  460  183IL0118  727  10345 


RES 

RA 

TOTAL 

32 

1 

33 

50 

2 

52 

26 

26 

36 

1 

37 

26 

1 

27 

33 

4 

37 

27 

27 

28 

5 

33 

26 

1 

27 

28 

1 

29 

63 

63 

35 

4 

39 

29 

29 

1862 

111 

1973 

21 

2 

23 

33 

5 

38 

30 

5 

35 

26 

1 

27 

33 

2 

35 

56 

1 

57 

73 

2 

75 

49 

49 

41 

41 

38 

4 

42 

28 

28 

44 

44 

28 

3 

31 

37 

37 

22 

5 

27 

29 

29 

23 

6 

29 

71 

2 

73 

27 

1 

28 

35 

35 

35 

35 

40 

3 

43 

28 

7 

35 

25 

11 

36 

68 

68 

46 

3 

49 

986 

63 

1049 

10 

3 

13 

35 

7 

42 

47 

5 

52 

92 

15 

107 

10118 

727 

10345 
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CURRENT  SYSTEM  FOR  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  4 
BRANCH  SCHOOLS 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  describe  the  size  and 
mission  of  the  branch  schools,  the  types  and  levels  of  instruction 
offered,  and  certain  specifics  with  regard  to  each  school. 

2.  The  discussion  contains  data  on  the  total  size  of  branch 
schools  in  terms  of  students  per  year  and  composition  of  staffs  and 
faculties.  It  further  sets  forth  factual  data  on  the  overall  mission 
of  the  branch  schools,  objectives  of  the  principal  resident  courses 
conducted,  and  certain  functions  common  to  all  schools.  Finally, 
factual  data  rtinent  to  each  individual  school  are  presented. 


V  J  DISCUSSION 

Definition 

3.  The  term  "branch  school"  as  used  in  this  and  succeeding  ap¬ 
pendices  applies  to  22  US  Army  schools,  21  of  which  teach  either  the 
basic  or  career  course  (or  both)  and  the  Medical  Service  Veterinary 
School . 

Tot  1  Size  of  Branch  Jchools 

4.  In  FY  1965,  over  130,000  .rcudents  attended  the  US  Army  branch 
schools  in  a  resident  status,  approximately  37,500  of  whom  were  US  Army 
officers.  The  great  majority  of  students  attending  these  schools  were 
US  Army  enlisted  personnel,  although  sizeable  numbers  of  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  from  other  US  and  foreign  Military  Services  and  a 
limited  number  of  civilians  also  attended.  An  additional  185,000 
students  of  all  categories  were  participating  in  extension  courses 
conducted  b-  these  schools  on  30  June  1965,  of  whom  over  41,000 

were  US  Army  officers.  A  tabulation  by  school  of  officer  and  civilian 
students  only  is  shown  in  Figure  B4-1. 
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RESIDENT 


COURSES 


EXTENSION  COURSES 


|  |  RESIDENT  COURSES  | 

1  EXTENSION  COURSES  | 

SCHOOL 

ARMY 

OFFICERS 

OTHERS 

TOTAL  _ 

AR1 

OFFH 

lY 

:ers 

OTHERS 

- 1 

TOTAL 

mvm 

Oth 

Svc 

For 

Offs 

Civs 

Ac  tv 
Duty 

Res 

Comp 

INF 

8027 

653 

284 

210 

9174 

711 

5180 

156 

5047 

ARMOR 

2225 

519 

81 

146 

171 

3142 

15  . 

1870 

45 

2070 

ARTY&MSL 

2295 

413 

157 

216 

3081 

1551 

5954 

114 

7619 

AIR  DEF 

1834 

124 

86 

128 

1 

2173 

243 

870 

569 

1682 

ENGR 

2005 

350 

39 

154 

151 

2699 

673 

1988 

4143 

6804 

SIG 

773 

218 

27 

112 

72 

1202 

297 

1787 

68 

2152 

SE  SIG 

1068 

43 

2 

1113 

CHEM 

771 

91 

44 

35 

47 

988 

76 

933 

43 

1052 

ORD 

1568 

258 

15 

91 

1 

1933 

90 

270 

50 

410 

QM 

1587 

229 

55 

109 

288 

2268 

421 

1663 

869 

2953 

TC 

119° 

228 

20 

41 

95 

1576 

1595 

3616 

915 

6126 

AG 

1206 

149 

26 

45 

161 

1587 

1053 

1327 

30 

2410 

ASA 

437 

119 

5 

20 

581 

137 

305 

293 

735 

CIV  AFF 

248 

710 

13 

39 

1 

1011 

29 

1180 

24 

1233 

FIN 

503 

40 

1 

78 

619 

1241 

337 

640 

4593 

5570 

INT 

1534 

45 

93 

46 

366 

2084 

220 

887 

53 

1160 

MP 

553 

114 

4 

42 

209 

922 

132 

795 

42 

969 

WAC 

109 

1 

3 

113 

CHAP 

112 

277 

1 

390 

101 

959 

1060 

JAG 

259 

320 

106 

10 

97 

79? 

196 

1075 

259 

1530 

MED 

3973 

298 

6 

46 

356 

4679 

445 

2048 

125 

2618 

VET 

185 

3 

19 

2 

2 

211 

TOTAL 

32564 

5201 

108? 

1556 

2657 

42960 

8462 

33347 

12391 

54200 

FIG.  B4-J 
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Staffs  and  Faculties 


5.  In  FY  1965,  the  authorized  staffs  and  faculties  in  the  22 
branch  schools  comprised  22,338  officers,  warrant  officers,  enlisted 
personnel,  and  civilians;  the  assigned  strength  aggregated  22,055 
for  a  99%  fill.  Serious  imbalances  prevailed  in  the  grades  of  major 
(647  assigned  vs  899  authorized)  and  captain  (i ,063  assigned  vs  1,374 
authorized).  In  addition,  655  second  lieutenants  were  assigned  to 
fill  a  requirement  of  zero.  The  chart  at  Figure  B4-2  shows  assigned 
strengths  of  staffs  and  faculties  by  school  and  grade  on  30  April  1965. 

Mission 

6.  The  current  version  of  AR  350-5  assigns  to  branch  and 
specialist  schools  the  mission  "to  provide  all  required  career  and 
specialist  school  education  and  training  for  both  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  all  components  of  the  Array."  In  addition,  each  school  is 
required  to  accommodate  personnel  from  other  US  Military  Services  and 
foreign  nations  and  a  few  US  civilians. 

7.  Branch  schools  accomplish  their  mission  of  officer  education 
and  training  by  conducting  resident  courses,  varying  in  length  from 
one  to  49  weeks,  and  non-resident  courses. 

Resident  Courses 

8.  The  basic  course  is  the  point  of  entry  of  the  officer  into 
the  Army  school  system.  It  is  designed  to  introduce  him  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Army  and  the  philosophy  of  the  officer  corps,  while 
giving  him  the  opportunity  to  study  and  apply  leadership  principles 
and  learn  the  fundamentals,  weapons,  equipment  and  techniques  required 
at  the  company/battery/ troop  level.  Practical  work  is  stressed  with 

a  minimum  of  theory.  The  instruction  is  pointed  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  officer  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his 
first  assignment. 

9.  As  noted  in  Appendix  2,  the  branch  career  course  is  the 
second  step  in  the  formal  education  and  training  sequence  associated 
with  an  officer's  career  development.  Attendance  normally  comes 
between  the  third  and  eighth  year  of  service.  Here  the  objective  is 
to  prepare  officers  to  oerform  command  and  staff  duties  at  company 
through  brigade  level  and  to  provide  sufficient  instruction  on 
division  organization  and  operations  to  develop  branch  perspective. 

In  addition,  technical,  administrative,  and  professional  branches 
include  in  their  career  courses  instruction  above  division  level  as 
necessary  to  orient  students  in  the  missions  and  functions  of  the 
branch.  Career  courses  today  are  primarily  oriented  toward  a  training, 
as  opposed  to  an  educational,  philosophy  of  instruction. 
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STAFF  AND  FACULTY 
BRANCH  SCHOOLS 

ASSIGNED  STRENGTHS  ON  30  APRIL  1985 


SCHOOL 

GEN 

COL 

MAJ 

CAPT 

1/LT 

2/LT 

WO 

EM 

CIV 

TOTAL 

INF 

1 

23 

73 

64 

235 

136 

113 

11 

2886 

256 

3798 

ARMOR 

1 

9 

28 

50 

49 

14 

19 

918 

208 

1296 

ARTY&MSL 

1 

19 

35 

67 

178 

90 

156 

69 

1096 

430 

2141 

AIR  DEP7 

1 

24 

32 

124 

60 

98 

121 

1845 

324 

2640 

ENGR 

1 

■ 

23 

24 

42 

35 

55 

10 

1428 

368 

1993 

SIG 

1 

B 

21 

43 

42 

36 

27 

19 

999 

728 

1920 

SE  SIG 

B 

0 

5 

16 

6 

8 

1 

56 

11 

104 

CHEM 

2 

18 

26 

33 

17 

12 

1 

136 

102 

347 

ORD 

1 

3 

17 

35 

46 

19 

20 

16 

1116 

336 

1609 

QM 

22 

26 

49 

19 

34 

8 

772 

331 

1271 

TC 

20 

49 

35 

20 

21 

59 

874 

303 

1389 

AG 

12 

19 

13 

13 

4 

134 

69 

277 

ASA 

2 

41 

27 

21 

17 

989 

63 

1189 

CIV  AFF 

2 

9 

8 

2 

35 

17 

83 

FIN 

3 

6 

9 

22 

17 

15 

99 

34 

208 

INT 

1 

5 

23 

38 

43 

18 

13 

9 

191 

96 

439 

MP 

5 

10 

26 

20 

4 

2 

(9 

7 

60 

147 

WAC 

2 

15 

4 

1 

2 

■ 

24 

1 

49 

CHAP 

2 

6 

2 

0 

1 

i! 

27 

14 

63 

JAG 

2 

13 

7 

12 

i 

9 

8 

28 

79 

MED 

1 

m 

58 

57 

53 

23 

27 

6 

604 

123 

966 

VET 

3 

2 

4 

1 

28 

8 

47 

TOTAL 

9 

137 

437 

647 

1063 

559 

655 

366 

14272 

3910 

22055 

FIG.  B4-2 
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10.  Most  of  the  schools  operate  both  a  career  course  and  an 
associate  career  course,  which  have  the  same  general  objective  but 
vary  in  length  and  depth  of  instruction.  The  associate  course 
teaches  the  principles,  procedures  and  techniques  found  in  the 
career  course,  but  devotes  little  time  to  practical  work,  research, 
discussion,  or  field  trips.  Currently,  all  active  duty  officers 
are  required  to  attend  either  the  career  or  the  associate  career 
course . 


11.  In  addition  to  branch  peculiar  subjects,  the  curricula  of 
all  schools  include  instruction  in  certain  common  subjects  such  as 
command  responsibilities  and  functions,  staff  operations,  and 
resource  management.  USCONARC  directs  attention  to  those  areas 
which  all  schools  must  cover  in  their  basic  and  career  courses 
through  publication  of  a  list  of  common  subjects,  an  extract  of  which 
appears  in  Figure  B4-3.  USCONARC  specifies  the  scope 
and  the  performance  objectives  to  be  attained  in  each  subject;  how¬ 
ever,  time  allocations  are  left  to  the  determination  of  School 
Commandants.  Instruction  in  these  subjects  requires  an  average  of 


45%  of  the  total  time  available  in  the  38  basic  and  career  courses. 
The  time  devoted  to  these  subjects  in  the  basic  courses  varies 
between  27%  at  the  Finance  School  to  84%  at  the  Infantry  School.  In 
the  career  courses,  the  variation  is  between  127.  at  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  School  to  74%  at  the  Infantry  School. 

12.  Curricula  in  branch  schools  are  characterized  by  a  degree 
of  rigidity,  since  all  students  in  a  particular  course  receive 
identical  instruction.  No  elective  subjects  are  currently  offered 


within  the  curriculum  in  any  course.  In  ti  1966  the  Infantry  School 
is  offering  extra-curricular  electives  on  an  optional  basis  as  a 
prelude  to  possible  introduction  of  electives  in  the  curriculum  in 
ensuing  years. 

13.  Basic  and  career  courses  contain  varying  numbers  of  hours  on 
signal  communications  and  organizational  maintenance.  Generally 
speaking,  the  student  is  taught  how  to  supervise  individual  operators 
and  technicians  in  the  basic  course  and  how  to  manage  these  functions 
in  the  career  course.  While  this  exposure  is  adequate  for  commanders 
and  staff  officers  generally,  it  is  insufficient  for  officers  assigned 
primary  duties  in  these  fields.  To  fill  this  gap  for  all  branches, 
two  specialist  courses  have  been  organized  within  the  school  system  — 
a  Communication  Officer  Course  at  t*-**  Artillery  and  Missile  School 
and  an  Organizational  Maintenance  Of i leer  Course  at  the  Armor  School. 
Certain  additional  specialist  courses  being  developed  in  furtherance 
of  the  COSTAR  concept  include:  a  Field  Maintenance  Officer  Course 
at  the  Ordnance  School;  an  Electronic  Maintenance  Officer  Course  at 
the  Signal  School;  a  Missile  Maintenance  Officer  Course  at  the 
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LIST  OF  COMMON  SUBJECTS 


CAREER 

SUBJECT 

BASIC 

COURSES 

1. 

Air/Ground  Operations 

X 

2. 

Air  Defense  Operations 

a.  Active  and  Passive  Air  Defense  Measures 

b.  Air  Defense 

X 

X 

c.  Air  Defense  of  the  Division 

X 

3. 

Army  Aviation 

X 

X 

4. 

Army  Information  Program 

X 

X 

5. 

Basic  Military  Administrative  Law 

X 

6. 

CBR  Operations 

X 

X 

7. 

Character  Guidance 

X 

V 

A 

8. 

Civil  Affairs 

X 

9. 

Civil  Disturbances 

X 

10. 

Civic  Action 

X 

11. 

Command  anc  Staff  Procedures 

X 

12. 

Company  Administration  (less  supply) 

X 

13. 

Signal  Security 

X 

14. 

Department  of  Defense  Organization 

X 

15. 

Domestic  Emergency  and  Civil  Defense 

X 

16.* 

Drill  and  Command 

17. 

Effective  Writing 

X 

18. 

Emergency  Medical  Treatment 

X 

19. 

Field  Engineer 

X 

20. 

Financial  Management 

X 

21. 

Food  Service 

X 

22. 

Foreign  Armies  Orientation 

X 

X 

23. 

Inspections 

X 

24. 

Intelligence 

X 

X 

25. 

Map  and  Aerial  Photo  Reading 

X 

X 

26. 

Martial  Law 

X 

27. 

Medical  Support  of  Combat  Operations 

X 

X 

28. 

Methods  of  Instruction 

X 

29. 

Military  Justice 

X 

X 

30. 

Military  Leadership 

X 

X 

31. 

Military  Transportation 

X 

32. 

Mine  Warfare 

X 

V 

A 

33. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Employment 

X 

X 

* 

OCS  Only 

FIG.  B4-3 
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SUBJECT 

BASIC 

CAREER 

COURSES 

34.  Officer  Indoctrination 

X 

35.  Organization,  Maintenance,  and 

Maintenance  Management 

X 

X 

36.  Personnel  Management 

X 

37.  Physical  Security 

X 

X 

38.  Physical  Training 

X 

X 

39 .  Records  Management 

X 

40.  Signal  Communications 

X 

41.  Special  Warfare  Operations 

a.  Brigade  and/or  lower  Units  in  Counter- 

guerrilla  Operations 

X 

b.  Fundamentals  of  Counterinsurgency  Opns 

X 

X 

c.  Legal  Aspects  of  Counterinsurgency 

X 

d.  Psychological  Operations 

X 

X 

e.  Survival,  Escape  and  Evasion 

X 

X 

f.  The  Insurgency  Problem 

X 

X 

g.  Unconventional  Warfare 

X 

X 

42.  Supply 

X 

43.  The  Division: 

a.  Organization  of  Army  Divisions 

X 

X 

b.  Division  Command  and  Control 

X 

c.  Combined  Arms: 

(1)  Division  Infantry 

X 

(2)  Division  Armor 

X 

(3)  Division  Airborne 

X 

d.  Division  Artillery 

X 

e.  Division  Engineers 

X 

f.  Division  Signal  Communications 

X 

g.  Division  Military  Police 

X 

h.  Division  Support  Command  Concept 

X 

i.  Division  Maint  Operations 

X 

j.  Division  Supply,  Service  and  Trans 

Operations 

X 

k.  Division  Administrative  Operations 

X 

1.  Fundamentals  of  Division  Combat 

X 

m.  Map  Exercises,  Division  Operations 

(Offense) 

X 

n.  Map  Exercises,  Division  Operations 

jj  (Defense) 

X 

I  44.  Weapons 

X 

X 

1  45.  Automatic  Data  Processing 

X 

FIG.  B4-3  (CONTINUED) 
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Ordnance  Guided  Missile  School;  and  an  Army  Supply  Officer  Course  at 
the  Quartermaster  School. 

14.  Branch  schools  teach  short  refresher  courses.  The  purpose 
of  this  type  course,  as  stated  in  AR  350-5,  is:  "To  provide  informa¬ 
tion  on  recent  developments  or  changes  which  have  occurred  since  the 
individual  last  attended  a  school  or  served  with  troops.  The  course 
may  be  used  as  a  means  of  preparing  an  individual  for  a  particular 
assignment."  In  certain  cases,  Reserve  Component  unit  staffs  attend 
specially  tailored  refresher  courses  as  a  group. 

15.  In  addition  to  the  type  courses  described  above,  scores  of 
other  specialist  courses  are  taught  in  particular  schools.  The  more 
important  of  these  will  be  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  individual 
schools  later  in  this  appendix. 

Non-Resident  Instruc t ion 


16.  The  branch  schools  conduct  non-resident  instruction  in  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  courses.  There  is  an  extension  course 
related  to  the  career  or  associate  career  course  in  all  branches. 
In  certain  instances,  branch  basic  and  refresher  courses  are  also 
offered  in  non-resident  form. 

Miscellaneous 


17.  In  addition  to  conducting  resident  and  non-resident  instruc¬ 
tion,  each  branch  school  is  charged  with  developing  and  producing 
training  literature  and  training  aids  related  to  personnel  and  units 
of  the  branch  concerned,  to  include  Army  Training  Programs,  Army 
Training  Tests,  MOS  evaluation  tests,  field  manuals  for  subjects 
other  than  doctrine,  technical  manuals,  and  training  films. 

18.  Finally,  branch  schools  act  as  branch  homes.  In  carrying 
out  this  mission,  they  serve  as  a  repository  for  the  history,  tro¬ 
phies,  and  awards  of  their  respective  branches. 


The  United  States  Army  Infantry  School 


19.  The  United  States  Army  Infantry  School  has  the  mission  "to  i 
prepare  selected  officers .. .to  perform  Infantry  duties  required  in 
peace  and  war,  with  emphasis  on  the  art  of  command  and  leadership; 
to  develop  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  to  implement  approved 
doctrine  for  Infantry  units;  and  to  participate  in  the  development, 
review,  and  testing  of  doctrine  and  materiel  for  Infantry  units." 


20.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  it  operates  an 
Infantry  Orficer  Candidate  School,  teaches  Infantry  off icei  ba3' 
career  courses  on  a  resident  and  non-resident  basis,  conducts  ..ci 
grade  refresher  course,  and  qualifies  officers  as  specialists  in 
airborne  and  Ranger  tactics  and  techniques  and;  in  nuclear  weapo- 
employment.  The  Infantry  School  maintains  close  and  continuous 
liaison  with  the  other  members  of  the  "Infantry  Family"  collocate^ 
at  Fort  Benning  -  the  Infantry  Agency  of  the  Combat  Developments 
Command,  the  Infantry  Board  of  the  Army  Materiel  Coinmand,  and  a 
division  of  the  Human  Resources  Research  Office. 


21.  The  Infantry  School  is  organized  into  a  command  element, 
an  operating  staff,  and  eight  departments  identified  as  ’follows: 

Brigade  and  Battalion  Operations,  Company  Tactics,  Weapons,  Mobility,  < 
Communications-Electronics,  Ranger,!  Airborne,  and  Non-Resident 
Instruction.  It  also  includes  a  student  brigade  and  an  Officer 
Candidate  School.  The  Center  Commander  and  School  Commandant  is  a 
major  general;  the  Assistant  Commandant,  wfyo  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  school,  is  a  brigadier  general.  An  Educational  Advisor  is 
responsible  to  the  Assistant  Commandant .  A  Director  of  Instruction 
acts  in  the  capacity  of  an  academic  dean.  Officer  instructor  personnel 
are  primarily  in  the  grades  of  captain  and  lieutenant.  A  tailored 
brigade  furnishes  troop  units  as  required. 

22.  The  Ranger  and  airborne  courses  are  currently  conducted 
only  at  the  Infantry  School.  The  purpose  of  the  radger  course  is  to 
develop  leadership  and  decision-making  qualities,  skill  in  small  unit 
operations,  and  self-confidence  in  a  simulated  combat  environment 
involving  sustained  mental,  physical,  ar.d  emotional  stresses.  The 
airborne  course  qualifies  volunteers  in  utilizing  the  parachute  as  ? 
means  of  transportation.  A  nuclear  weapons  employment  officer  course 
is  conducted  to  qualify  officers  in  this  specialty.  It  is  alsb 
included  within  the  resident  career  course. 

23.  The  Infantry  School  teaches  a  total  of  12  courses,  nine  on  a 
resident  basis  ranging  from  two  to  35  weeks  in  length.  Pertinent  data 
on  each  of  these  courses  are  included  in  Figure  B4-4. 
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The  United  States  Array  Armor  School 


24.  The  United  States  Army  Armor  School  has  the  mission  "to 
prepare  selected  officers. . .to  perform  those  duties  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  to  develop  techniques 
for  the  application  of  approved  doctrine  in  the  operation  and  training 
of  armor... and  to  participate  in  the  development  and  review  of  doctrine, 
organization,  and  equipment  for  armor,  armored  cavalry,  reconnaissance 
and  air  cavalry  units." 


25.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  it  teaches  Armor 
officer  basic,  career,  and  field  grade  refresher  courses  and  quali¬ 
fies  officers  as  specialists  in  nuclear  weapons  employment.  It 
conducts,  for  all  branches  of  the  Army,  a  Senior  Officer  Preventive 
Maintenance  Course,  a  Command  Maintenance  Management  Inspection 
Course,  and  an  Organizational  Maintenance  Officer  Course.  The  school 
maintains  close  liaison  with  collocated  agencies  of  the  US  Army  Combat 
Developments  Command,  the  Army  Materiel  Command,  and  the  Human 
Resources  Research  Office. 


26.  The  Armor  School  is  organized  into  a  command  element,  an 
operating  staff,  a  student  brigade  and  the  following  seven  departments: 
Command  and  Staff,  Automotive,  Communications,  Weapons,  Preventive 
Maintenance,  General  Subjects,  and  Instructional  Services,  the  last 
of  which  includes  non-resident  instruction.  The  Center  Commander  and 
School  Commandant  is  a  major  general;  the  Assistant  Commandant,  who  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  school,  is  a  brigadier  general.  An 
Educational  Advisor  is  responsible  to  the  Director  of  Instruction,  who 
functions  as  an  academic  dean  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Assistant  Commandant.  Officer  instructor  personnel  are  primarily  in 
the  grades  of  major  and  captain.  The  16th  Armor  Group  provides  troop 
units  to  support  instruction. 


27.  The  purpose  of  the  Senior  Officer  Preventive  Maintenance 
Course  is  to  teach  the  importance  of  preventive  maintenance  and 
demonstrate  procedures  and  techniques  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
it.  The  Command  Maintenance  Management  Inspection  Course  is  conducted 
primarily  for  those  officers  and  civilians  who  will  function  on  major 
conmands'  inspection  teams.  The  Organizational  Maintenance  Officer 
Course  is  designed  for  company  grade  officers  who  are  being  trained 
to  supervise  maintenance  operations  at  battalion  and  group/brigade 
levels.  It  is  discussed  further  in  Annex  D,  Appendix  6.  All  officers 
attending  either  the  resident  career  course  or  the  nuclear  weapons 
employment  course  receive  the  so-called  Prefix  5  qualification  in 
nuclear  weapons  employment. 


28.  The  Armor  School  teaches  a  total  of  12  courses,  nine  on  a 
resident  basis  ranging  from  one  to  36  weeks  in  length.  Pertinent  data 
on  each  of  the  courses  are  included  in  Figure  B4-5. 
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The  United  States  Army  Artillery  and  Missile  School. 


29.  The  mission  of  the  United  States  Army  Artillery  and  Missile 
School  is  "to  instruct  and  train  selected  officers. .. .in  the  knowledge 
and  skills  essential  tc  the  efficient  performance  of  Field  Artillery 
duties  in  .time  of  war." 


30.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  it  operates  an  Artillery 
Officer  Candidate  School,  teaches  Artillery  officer  basic,  career  and 
field  grade  refresher  courses,  and  qualifies  officers  in  nuclear 
weapons  employment.  It  conducts  special  officer  courses  peculiar  to 
Artillery  weapons  and  techniques  and  operates,  for  all  branches  of  the 
Army,  a  communication  officer  course.  The  school  maintains  contact 
with  the  local  agencies  of  the  Combat  Developments  Command  and  the 
Army  Materiel  Command. 


[  31.  The  Artillery  and  Missile  School  is  organised  into  a  command 

element,  an  operating  staff,  and  eight  departments  identified  as 
follows:  Tactics-Combined  Arms,  Target  acquisition.  Gunnery,  Guided 
Missile,  Artillery  Transport,  Communications-Electronics,  Non-Resident 
Instruction,  and  Instructional  Support.  It  also  includes  a  school 
;  command  to  administer  staff,  faculty,  and  student  personnel.  The 

Center  Commander  and  School  Commandant  is  a  major  general;  the 
Assistant  Commandant,  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  school,  is 
a  brigadier  general.  An  Educational  Advisor  operates  under  the 
.  Director  of  Instruction,  who  exercises  supervision  over  the  academic 

and  operational  aspects  of  school  instruction.  -Officer  instructor 
•  personnel  are  primarily  in  the  grades  of  captain  and  lieutenant.  The 

1st  Artillery  Brigade  and  III  Corps  Artillery  provide  troop  units  to 
support  instruction. 


32.  In  the  basic  and  associate  career  courses,  the  student 
receives  instruction  only  in  field  artillery  weapons.  In  the  career 
\  crarse  he  is  cross-trained,  receiving  24  weeks  of  instruction  at  the 

Artillery  and  Missile  School  and  eight  weeks  at  the  Air  Defense  School. 


33.  The  purpose  of  the  Communication  Officer  Course  is  to  teach 
other  than  Signal  Corps  officers  how  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the 
installation,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  communication  systems. 

It  is  discussed  further  in  Annex  D,  Appendix  6.  Nuclear  weapons 
employment  instruction  is  given  in  the  career  course,  in  a  separate 
three  week  course,  and  in  a  two  week  course  added  to  the  associate 
career  course,  all  of  which  qualify  graduates  for  award  of  the  Prefix  5. 

34.  The  Artillery  and  Missile  School  teaches  a  total  of  lb  courses, 
12  on  a  resident  basis  ranging  from  two  to  3.2  weeks  In  length. 

Pertinent  data  on  each  of  the  courses  are  included  in  Figure  B4-6. 
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Fig.  B4-6 
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The  United  States  Army  Air  Defense  School 

35.  The  current  mission  of  the  United  States  Army  Air  Defense 
School  is  to  "provide  required  career  and  specialist  school  education 
and  training  for  selected  students." 

36.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  it  teaches  A.ir 
Defense  officer  basic  and  career  courses  on  a  resident  and  non¬ 
resident  basis,  and  a  field  grade  refresher  course.  It  conducts 
courses  on  Nike  Hercules  and  Hawk  weapons  systems  for  officers  of  all 
grades  and  offers  other  specialized  Air  Defense  courses  for  senior 
commanders  and  staff  officers.  The  school  maintains  liaison  with 
collocated  agencies  of  the  Combat  Developments  Command,  the  Army 
Materiel  Command,  and  the  Human  Resources  Research  Office. 

37.  The  Air  Defense  School  is  organized  into  command  and  staff 
elements,  a  Support  Command,  a  Directorate  of  Doctrine  Review  and 
Training  Literature,  and  five  instructional  departments  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Instruction  and  identified 
as  follows:  Command  and  Staff,  Low  Altitude  Missile,  High  Altitude 
Missile,  Electronics  and  Non-Resident  Instruction.  The  Center 
Commander  and  School  Commandant  is  a  major  general;  the  Assistant 
Commandant,  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
school,  is  a  brigadier  general.  The  Educational  Advisor  functions  as 
Chief,  Education  Services  Division  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Instruction.  Officer  instructor  personnel  are  primarily  in  the  grades 
of  captain  and  lieutenant.  The  6th  Artillery  Group  currently  furnishes 
troop  units  to  support  instruction. 


38.  In  the  basic  ind  associate  career  courses,  the  student  receives 
instruction  only  in  the  Hawk  and  Hercules  weapons  systems.  In  the 
career  course  he  is  cross-trained,  as  previously  indicated. 

39.  The  Air  Defense  School  teaches  a  total  of  23  courses,  11 
on  a  resident  basis  ranging  from  three  to  39  weeks  in  length. 

Pertinent  data  on  each  of  the  resident  courses  together  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  non-resident  courses  are  included  in  Figure  B4-7.  The  data  on 
eight  non-resident  courses  and  selected  subcourses  have  been  combined 
in  the  last  entry. 
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40.  The  United  States  Army  Engineer  School  has  the  mission  to 
educate  and  train  officers  "in  che  functions,  tactics,  and  techniques 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  in  the  relationship  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense;  in  the 
normal  employment  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  associated  arms 
and  services  of  the  Army  Establishment;  and  in  the  art  of  conmand." 

41.  In  accomplishing  its  mission,  the  Engineer  School  teaches 
both  resident  and  non-resident  instruction  in  basic  and  career  courses 
and  conducts  special  training  for  officers  in  courses  such  as  Anomic 
Demolition,  Disaster  Recovery,  Construction  Planning  and  Management, 
Engineer  Equipment  Maintenance  and  Post  Engineer  Management.  The 
Engineer  School  assists  the  local  agencies  of  the  Combat  Developments 
Command  and  the  Army  Materiel  Command  in  the  development  of  doctrine 
and  equipment. 

42.  The  Engineer  School  is  organized  into  a  command  element, 
an  operating  staff,  a  Department  of  Doctrine  Review  and  Literature, 

•and  three  instructional  departments  identified  as  follows;  Mechanical 
and  Technical  Equipment,  Engineering  and  Military  Science,  and  Topog¬ 
raphy.  The  Center  Commander  and  School  Commandant  is  a  major  general; 
the  Assistant  Commandant,  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  school,  is  a  brigadier  general.  A  Director  of  Instruction 
is  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Commandant  for  performance  within  the 
instructional  departments.  An  Educational  Advisor  serves  in  a  dual 
capacity  as  Deputy  Director  of  Instruction  and  Advisor  to  the  Assistant 
Commandant  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  training  and  education. 

Officer  instructor  personnel  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  grades  of 
captain  and  lieutenant.  A  Table  of  Distribution  unit  provides  troops 
to  support  instruction. 

43.  The  purpose  of  the  non-resident  professional  engineer  prepara¬ 
tory  course  listed  in  Figure  B4-8  is  to  prepare  military  personnel  and 
federally  employed  civilians  to  undertake  state  examinations  leading 

to  registration  as  professional  engineers. 

44.  The  Engineer  School  teaches  a  total  of  20  courses,  13  on  a 
resident  basis  ranging  from  two  to  29  weeks  in  length.  Pertinent 
data  on  all  courses  are  included  in  Figure  B4-8. 
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The  United  States  Army  Signal  School 

45.  The  United  States  Army  Signal  School  has  the  taission  to 
provide  for  "the  education  of  selected  officers  for  positions  of  staff 
and  command  in  conmunications-electronics  and  related  activities  and 
to  train  selected  officers. . .in  communications-electronics  special¬ 
ties."  In  addition,  the  assigned  mission  includes  responsibility  for 
supervising  the  training  film  and  film  strip  program  in  support  of 
the  Signal  Center/School  and  the  Southeastern  Signal  School,  and 
responsibility  for  maintaining  and  directing  operation  of  the  CONARC 
Automatic  Data  Processing  Systems  (ADPS)  Orientation  Team. 

46.  In  accomplishing  its  mission,  the  Signal  School  conducts 
career  courses  on  a  resident  and  non-resident  basis,  and  refresher, 
familiarization,  and  other  courses  in  communications-electronics 
specialties.  It  operates  a  large,  well  equipped  television  produc¬ 
tion  and  taping  studio  and  maintains  liaison  with  the  local  agencies 
of  the  Combat  Developments  Command  and  the  Army  Materiel  Command. 

47.  The  Signal  School  is  organized  into  a  command  element,  an 
operating  staff  and  the  following  instructional  departments:  Command 
Communications,  Specialist  Training,  and  Non-Resident  Instruction. 

It  also  includes  a  troop  command  to  administer  staff,  faculty,  student 
personnel,  and  the  595th  Signal  Company,  which  supports  instruction. 

The  School  Commandant  is  a  brigadier  general  who  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  school.  The  Assistant  Commandant  is  a  colonel 
who  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  appropriateness  and  quality  of 
instruction.  An  Educational  Advisor  is  responsi’.  le  to  the  Director  of 
Instruction,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Commandant  for 
performance  of  the  instructional  departments.  Officer  instructor 
personnel  are  mostly  in  the  grades  of  major  and  captain. 

48.  The  Signal  School  teaches  all  officer  communications- 
electronics  courses  except  the  basic  course,  which  is  conducted  at  the 
Southeastern  Signal  School.  It  is  the  proponent  agency  for  the 
Communication  Officer  Course  taught  at  the  Artillery  and  Missile  School. 
The  ADPS  courses  are  discussed  further  in  Annex  D,  Appendix  12. 

49.  The  Signal  School  teaches  a  total  of  19  courses,  15  on  a 
resident  basis  and  ranging  from  one  to  29  weeks  in  length.  Pertinent 
data  on  the  principal  courses  taught  are  included  in  Figure  B4-9. 
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US  ARMY  SIGNAL  SCHOOL 
FY  65 


• 

ARMY 

OFFICERS 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

Nr 

Ac  tv 

Res 

Oth 

For 

COURSE  TITLE 

Wks 

Given 

Army 

Comp 

Svcs 

Of  is 

Civs 

RESIDENT 

■ 

t 

Career 

29 

4 

141 

H 

25 

167 

Associate  Career 

19 

7 

117 

29 

16 

162 

Field  Grade  Refresher 

2 

4 

38 

43 

1 

82 

Associate  Company  Off 

12 

1 

13 

13 

ADPS  (Staff  Off) 

3 

11 

175 

7 

15 

5 

65 

267 

ADPS  (Flans  &  Ops  Off) 

11 

3 

55 

4 

1 

60 

Comm  Cen  Opn 

8 

5 

67 

12 

79 

Radio  Off 

13 

3 

40 

2 

13 

55 

Sig  Equip  Maint  & 

Repair  Off 

10 

33 

5 

15 

53 

Microwave  Radio  Off 

14 

3 

36 

15 

51 

Five  Misc 

71 

120 

7 

9 

6 

213 

Total  Resident 

773 

218 

27 

112 

72 

1202 

NON-RESIDENT 

Career 

184 

366 

3 

553 

Career  (RC) 

643 

1 

644 

Familiarization 

113 

433 

4 

60 

610 

Associate  Career  (RC) 

345 

345 

Total  Non-Resident 

297 

1787 

8 

60 

2152 

Fig.  B4-9 
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The  United  Static  Army  Southeastern  Signal  School 

50.  The  United  States  Army  Southeastern  Signal  School  has  the 
mission  to  "provide  progressive  military  education  and  practical 
training  to  prepare  officers  newly  commissioned  in  the  Signal  Corps 
for  performance  of  duties  in  their  initial  branch  assignment." 

S’  In  accomplishing  the  above  described  officer-oriented  por¬ 
tion  c .  its  mission,  the  Southeastern  Signal  School  teaches  the 
basic  course  only,  and  only  in  resident  instruction.  All  other 
courses  for  Signal  Corps  officers  are  conducted  at  the  Signal  School. 

52.  The  Southeastern  Signal  School  is  organized  into  command 
and  staff  operating  elements  and  the  following  instructional  depart¬ 
ments:  Officer  Communication,  Radio  Communication,  and  Wire 
Coimnunication .  It  includes  a  troop  command  to  administer  staff, 
faculty,  and  student  personnel.  The  School  Commandant  is  a  colonel, 
who  also  functions  as  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  collocated  United 
States  Army  Training  Center,  Signal.  The  Assistant  Commandant,  who 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  school,  is  a 
lieutenant  colonel.  The  Educational  Advisor  is  immediately  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  Assistant  Commandant.  The  Director  of  Instruction  is 
responsible  to  the  Assistant  Commandant  for  performance  within  the 
instructional  departments.  Officer  instructor  personnel  are  primarily 
captains  and  lieutenants.  There  are  no  school  troops.  In  conjunction 
with  the  collocated  Military  Police  and  Civil  Affairs  Schools,  the 
Southeastern  Signal  School  operates  under  the  Commanding  General, 
United  States  Army  School/Training  Center,  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia. 

53.  The  basic  course  is  conducted  39  times  per  year  and  is  nine 
weeks  in  length.  In  FY  65  there  T»ere  1,1B  officers  in  attendance,  of 
whom  1,068  were  Active  Army,  43  Army  Reserve  Components,  and  two  from 
foreign  countries. 


The  United  States  Women's  Army  Corps  School 

54.  The  United  States  Women's  Amy  Corps  School  has  the  mission 
to  provide  branch  training  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
Women's  Army  Corps  officers. 

55.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission  the  school  teaahes 
basic  and  career  courses  on  a  resident  basis  only.  It  assists  the 
Director,  US  Women's  Army  Corps  and  the  Commanding  General,  US 
Continental  Army  Command,  in  the  development  and  revision  of  doctrine. 

56.  The  Women's  Army  Corps  School  is  organized  into  a  command 
element,  an  operating  staff,  a  Directorate  of  Doctrine  and  Literature, 
and  an  Officer  Education  and  Training  Branch.  The  Center  Commander 

and  School  Commandant  is  a  lieutenant  colonel;  the  Assistant  Commandant, 
who  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  school,  is  also  a  lieutenant 
colonel.  The  Director  of  Instruction  is  responsible  to  the  Assistant 
Commandant  for  all  instruction.  There  is  no  assigned  Educational 
Advisor;  however,  the  Post  Educational  Advisor  assists  as  required. 
Officer  instructor  personnel  are  primarily  in  the  grade  of  major. 

There  are  no  school  troops. 

57.  In  FY  65,  the  18  week  basic  course  was  conducted  twice  for 
89  Active  Army  officers  and  three  foreign  officers.  The  20  week 
career  course  was  conducted  for  21  officers  —  20  Active  Army  and  one 
Active  Marine  Corps. 
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The  United  States  Army  Chemical  School  t 

( 

58.  The  United  States  Army  Chemical  School  has  the  mission  to  ■{ 

provide  military  training  and  instruction,'  both  resident  and  non¬ 
resident,  in  the  chemical,  biological  and  radiological  fields,  and 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  CBR  doctrine  based  upon  approved 
concepts  and  policies.  '  .  ; 


59.  In  executing  its  mission,  the  Chemical  School  teaches 
progressive  military  education  and  training  for  officers  of  the 
Chemical  Corps  in  basic,  career,  and  associate  career  courses;  con¬ 
ducts  specialist  training  for  CBR  officers  and  nuclear  weapons  employ¬ 
ment  officers;  and  schedules  special  courses  in  radiological  safety. 

It  maintains  iaison  with  the  local  agency  of  the  Combat  Developments 
Command .  ■ 


60.  The  Chemical  School  is  organized  into  a  conmand  element,  ,an 
operating  staff,  a  troop  command  which  administers  students  and  includes 
a  troop  support  element,  and  five  instructional  divisions  identified  i 
as  follows:  Military  Art,  Technical,  Management-Logistics,  MOS 
Training,  and  Non-Resident  ’‘nstrudtion.  The  Center  Commander  and 
School  Commandant  is  a  coloil;  the  Assistant  Commandant,  also  a 
colonel,  is  primarily  responsible  for  tfye  internal  operation  of  the 
school.  The  Director  of  Instruction  functions  in  the  staff  channel 
between  the  Assistant  Commandant  and  the  instructional  divisions.  An 
Educational  Advisor  is  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Commandant. 

Officer  instructor  personnel  are  for  the  most  part  in  thd  grades  of 
major  and  captain.  An  attached  US  Naval  unit,  under  the  command  of 
the  Commandanc,  Sixth  Naval  District,  conducts  instruction  for  Naval 
personnel  in  ashore  aspects  of  CBR  defensive  operations. 


61.  All  officers  who  attend  the  career  course  are  required  to 
take  a  nuclear  weapons  employment  officer  course  for  qualification. 
The  CBR  officer  courses  are  designed  to  teach  chemical,  biological, 
and  radiological  operations  and  applicable  training  techniques  to 
officers  of  all  branches.  The  radiological  safety  course  had  the 
objective  of  providing  a  working  knowledge  of  the  radiological  safety 
techniques  concerned  in  the  storage  and  handling  of  radioactive  , 
material  other  than  nuclear  weapons. 

62.  The  Chemical  School  teaches  a  total  of  171 courses,  12  on 
a  resident  basis  ranging  from  one  to  28  weeks  in  length:  Fertinent 
data  on  the  principal  courses  taught  are  included  in  Figure  B4-10.  1 
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63.  The  United  States  Army  Ordnance  School  has  the  mission  to 
conduct  individual  training  in  the  fields  of  materiel  maintenance, 

Atmy  materiel,  ammunition,  and  Ordnance  operations,  and  to  coordinate, 
as  directed  by  USCONARC,  Aruty  materiel  maintenance  and  Ordnance 
training  conducted  by  other  Army  or  defense  agencies. 

64.  In  accomplishing  its  mission,  the  Ordnance  School  conducts 
basic  and  career  courses  on  a  resident  and  non-resident  basis  and 
qualifies  certain  Ordnance  officers  as  specialists  in  field  maintenance 
and  in  Ordnance  ammunition.  It  participates  in  the  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  systems  and  procedures  for  more  effective  materiel  maintenance 
management  and  coordinates  its  activities  with  the  local  agencies  of 
the  Combat  Developments  Command  and  the  Army  Materiel  Command. 

65.  The  Ordnance  School  is  organized  into  command  and  staff 
elements,  a  troop  (student)  command,  an  Office  of  Doctrine  Review, 
and  six  instructional  departments  identified  as  follows:  Command  and 
Staff,  Mobility,  Weapons,  Ammunition,  Services  and  Repair  Parts,  and 
Non-Resident  Instruction'.  The  Center  Commander  and  School  Commandant 
is  a  brigadier  general.  The  Assistant  Commandant,  who  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  school,  is  a  colonel.  An  Educational  Advisor  is 
responsible  to  the  Assistant  Commandant.  The  Director  of  Instruction 
exercises  supervisory  authority  over  the  instructional  departments. 
Officer  instructor  personnel  are  primarily  in  the  grades  of  major  and 
captain.  Troop  support  is  furnished  by  local  T/O&E  units. 

66.  The  refresher  course  on  conventional  materiel  is  adapted 

to  the  COSTAR  concept  of  a  functional  organization  and  provides 
instruction  for  officers  entering  a  combat  service  support  assignment. 
The  Ammunition  Officer  Course  provides  officers  with  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  supply  and  renovation  procedures  of  all  types  of  ammunition; 
responsibility  for  conducting  the  course  was  assumed  by  the  Ordnance 
Guided  Missile  School  early  in  FY  66.  The  Field  Maintenance  Course 
provides  officers  with  a  general  knowledge  of  materiel  maintenance  and 
prepares  them  for  supervisory  roles.  Finally,  the  Ordnance  School  acts 
in  a  proponent  capacity  for  the  Organizational  Maintenance  Course 
conduct-  ’  «  Armor  School. 


67  .nee  School  teaches  a  total  of  20  courses,  nine  on 

a  resident  anging  from  two  to  22  weeks  in  length.  Pertinent 

data  on  the  more  important  of  these  courses  are  set  forth  in  Figure 
B4-11. 
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US  ARMY  ORDNANCE  SCHOOL 
FY  65 


ARMY 

OFFICERS 

OTHERS 

• 

TOTAL 

Nr 

Times 

Ac  tv 

Res 

Oth 

For 

COURSE  TITLE 

Wks 

Given 

Army 

Comp 

Svcs 

Offs 

Civs 

RESIDENT 

Basic 

9 

10 

744 

35 

14 

793 

Career 

22 

4 

242 

19 

5 

32 

298 

Convl  Materiel  Ref 

2 

3 

12 

41 

1 

i  54 

Autmv  Maint  &  Rep  Off 

7 

9 

199 

26 

8 

8 

241 

Ammunition  Officer 

7 

8 

167 

2 

1 

8 

178 

Field  Maintenance  Off 

b 

7 

151 

14 

17 

1 

183 

Armt  Maint  &  Rep  Off 

7 

4 

43 

6 

10 

59 

Misc  Crs  &  Subcourses 

10 

115 

2 

127 

Total  Resident 

1568 

258 

15 

91 

1 

1333 

NON-RESIDENT 

Basic 

10 

54 

64 

Career 

18 

75 

2 

95 

Career  (RC) 

65 

65 

Nuclear  Safety 

24 

21 

2 

17 

64 

Autmv  Maint  Rep  Off 

12 

16 

17 

45 

Service  Section  Off 

10 

14 

2 

2 

28 

Five  Misc 

16 

25 

3 

5 

49 

Total  Non-Resident 

90 

270 

9 

41 

410 

Fig.  B4-11 
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The  United  States  Army  .Quartermaster  School 


68.  The  United  States  Army  Quartermaster  School  has  the  mission 
to  function  as  the  supply  training  center  of  the  Army  school  system 
and  to  provide  education  and  training  to  selected  officers  with 
emphasis  cn  supply  management,  combat  service  support  and  installa¬ 
tion  and  depot  operations . 

69.  In  accomplishing  its  mission,  the  Quartermaster  School 
teaches  officer  basic  and  career  courses  on  a  resident  and  non¬ 
resident  basis  and  conducts  officer  specialist  courses  in  combat 
service  and  installation  support  skills.  In  the  latter  areas  the 
Quartermaster  School  conducts  a  functional  Army  Supply  Officer  Course 
and  other  courses  listed  in  Figure  B4-12.  The  school  also  assists  the 
locar  agencies  of  the  Combat  Developments  Conmiand  and  Army  Materiel 
Command  in  carrying  out  their  missions. 

70.  The  Quartermaster  School  is  organized  into  command  and  staff 
elements,  n  troop  (student)  command,  and  six  academic  departments 
identified  as  follows:  Supply  Career,  Support  Services,  Subsistence 
and  Food  Service,  Petroleum,  Airborne,  and  Non-Resiuent  Instruction. 
The  Center  Commander  and  School  Commandant  is  a  major  general;  the 
Assistant  Commandant,  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  school, 

is  currently  a  colonel.  An  Educational  Advisor  is  responsible  to  the 
Assistant  Commandant.  The  Director  of  Instruction  functions  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  between  the  Assistant  Commandant  and  the  academic 
departments.  Officer  instructor  personnel  are  mostly  majors  and 
captains.  Troop  support  is  furnished  by  local  T/O&B  units. 

71.  The  Army  Supply  Officer  Course,  attended  by  officers  of 
nearly  all  branches,  is  designed  to  provide  a  working  knowledge  of 
policies  and  procedures  applicable  to  all  classes  of  supply  for  CONUS 
and  overseas  installations,  depots,  and  units,  including  direct  and 
general  support  activities. 

72.  The  Quartermasx er  School  teaches  a  total  of  29  courses, 

20  on  a  resident  basis  ranging  from  one  to  24  weeks  in  length. 
Pertinent  data  on  a  representative  group  of  courses  (and  gross  figures 
on  the  others)  are  included  in  Figure  B4-12. 
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US  ARMY  QUARTERMASTER  SCHOOL 
FY  6.5 


ARMY 

OFFICERS 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

Nr 

Times 

Ac  tv 

Res 

Oth 

For 

COURSE  TITLE 

Wks 

Given 

Army 

Comp 

Svcs 

Offs 

Civs 

RESIDENT 

Basic 

9 

9 

487 

10 

4 

501 

Career 

24 

3 

101 

12 

113 

Associate  Career 

16 

3 

100 

24 

18 

142 

Field  Grade  Refresher 

2 

2 

77 

77 

Installation  Direct 

Suppoit  Supply  Off 

6 

6 

216 

4 

29 

5 

254 

Army  Supply  Officer 

7 

10 

320 

12 

17 

349* 

Depot  Gen  Spt  Sup  Off 

6 

2 

67 

1 

2 

70 

Commissary  Operations 

7 

4 

59 

9 

1 

18 

87 

Cmd  Channel  Stock  Fund 

1 

5 

40 

155 

195 

Army-Air  Force  Exchange 

Operations 

5 

2 

31 

25 

56 

Petroleum  Officer 

13 

2 

23 

2 

2 

40 

Open  Mess  Management 

7 

4 

21 

21 

1 

43 

Eight  Other  Courses, 

122 

99 

23 

84 

341 

Total  Resident 

i587 

229 

55 

288 

2268 

NON-RESIDENT 

■ 

Basic 

■I 

51 

224 

1 

38 

314 

Career 

■  1 

61 

583 

9 

653 

Career  (RC) 

ja  Hj 

260 

260 

Army  Supply  Off 

; .  '  B 

86 

128 

18 

80 

312 

Military  Subsistence 

gjgjjg 

|BiB| 

41 

108 

4 

11 

13 

177 

Military  Petroleum 

Sill 

m 

40 

94 

2 

6 

23 

165 

Misc  Subcourses 

fl-  . 

IS 

133 

243 

7 

17 

640 

1040 

Other  Courses 

9  ■ 

9 

23 

32 

Total  Non-Resident 

I 

jBBBj 

421 

1663 

14 

99 

756 

2953 

*  January-July  1965 

1 

IB 

Fig.  B4-12 
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The  United  States  Army  Transportation  School 

73.  The  United  States  Army  Transportation  School  has  the  mission 
to  develop  and  administer  a  progressive  program  of  education  and 
training  in  military  transportation  and  related  subjects  for  selected 
personnel . 

74.  In  accomplishing  its  mission,  the  Transportation  School 
teaches  officer  basic  and  career  courses  on  a  resident  and  non¬ 
resident  basis,  conducts  a  resident  field  grade  refresher  course, 
and  qualifies  officers  as  specialists  in  aircraft  maintenance,  air 
transportability  planning,  traffic  management,  and  other  transportation 
areas.  It  participates  in  the  development  of  doctrine,  organization, 
and  materiel  through  coordination  with  resident  agencies  of  the  Combat 
Developments  Command  and  the  Army  Materiel  Command. 

75.  The  Transportation  School  is  organized  into  command  and  staff 
elements,  an  Office  of  Doctrine  and  literature,  a  troop  (student) 
command,  and  three  training  departments  identified  as  follows:  Academic, 
Maintenance,  and  Non-Resident.  The  Center  Commander  and  School  Comman¬ 
dant  is  a  major  general;  the  Assistant  Commandant,  who  is  primarily 
responsible  for  operation  of  the.  school,  is  currently  a  colonel.  The 
Director  of  Instruction  functions  in  the  staff  channel  between  the 
Assistant  Commandant  and  the  training  departments.  The  Educational 
Advisor  is  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Commandant.  Officer  instructor 
personnel  are  primarily  in  the  grades  of  major  and  captain.  There  are 
no  assigned  school  troops  but  T/O&E  units  are  locally  available  to 
support  instruction  as  required. 

76.  The  Aviation  Maintenance  Officer  Course  has  the  objective 
of  providing  it.s  students  with  a  working  knowledge  of  organizational 
and  direct  and  general  support  aircraft  maintenance  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  maintenance  management  procedures.  The  Air  Transportability 
Planning  Course  provides  officers  of  all  arms  and  services  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  air  transportability  planning;  it  is  discussed 
further  in  Annex  D,  Appendix  6.  A  Defense  Advanced  Traffic  Management 
Course  has  been  set  up  by  OSD  to  provide  instruction  to  supervisory 
traffic  management  personnel  of  all  services;  it  is  discussed  further 

in  Annex  C,  Appendix  1. 

77.  The  Transportation  School  teaches  a  total  of  27  courses,  15 
on  a  resident  basis  ranging  from  two  to  34  weeks  in  length.  Pertinent 
data  on  each  of  the  principal  courses  taught  are  included  i*-.  Figure 
B4-13. 
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US  ARMY  TRANSPORTATION  SCHOOL 
FY  65 
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ARMY 

OFFiCERS 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

Nr 

Timas 

Ac  tv 

|Res 

0  th 

For 

COURSE  TITLE 

Wks 

Given 

Army 

jcomp 

Svcs 

Offs 

Civs 

RESIDENT 

Basic 

9 

9 

511 

27 

4 

542 

Career 

34 

1 

122 

15 

137 

Associate  Career 

17 

2 

132 

13 

2 

147 

Field  Grade  Refresher 

2 

1 

1 

55 

56 

Instl  Tfc  Mgt 

4 

1 

5 

3 

1 

24 

33 

Def  Adv  Tfc  Mgt 

k 

2 

20 

1 

9 

66 

96 

Air  Transportability 

Planning 

2 

5 

204 

30 

9 

*2 

245 

Stevedore  Officer 

8 

2 

18 

5 

23 

Acft  Maint  Off 

14 

8 

160 

27 

1 1 

197 

Six  -Mi sc 

19 

72 

1 

5 

3 

100 

Total  Resident 

1192 

228 

20 

41 

95 

1576 

NON-RESIDENT 

Basic 

65 

347 

2 

6 

420 

Career 

108 

1375 

4 

8 

1495 

Career  (RC) 

105 

105 

Instl  Tfc  Mgt 

290 

240 

48 

21 

46 

645 

Four  Trans,  Two  HarCrft 

One  Stev,  many  subcrs 

1132 

1549 

307 

39 

434 

3461 

Total  Non-Resident 

1595 

3616 

361 

74 

480 

6126 

Fig.  B4-13 
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The  United  States  Army  Adjutant  General  School 

78.  The  United  States  Army  Adjutant  General  School  has  the 
mission  to  provide  "career  and  specialist  school  education  and 
training  for  officer. . .personnel  of  all  components  of  the  Army... 
other  US  Military  Services,  and  civilian  personnel." 


79.  In  accomplishing  its  mission,  the  school  teaches  basic 
and  career  courses  on  a  resident  and  non-resident  basis.  In 
residence  only,  it  conducts  a  field  grade  refresher  course  and 
specialist  courses  to  include  the  following:  ADPS  Analysis, 

Special  Services,  and  Manpower  Control.  It  assists  in  doctrine 
development  through  inputs  to  the  local  agency  of  the  Combat 
Developments  Command. 

80.  The  Adjutant  General  School  is  organized  into  command 
and  staff  elements  and  four  instructional  departments  identified  as 
follows:  Command  and  Staff,  Personnel  Management  and  Administration, 
Data  Processing,  and  Non-Resident  Training.  The  School  Commandant 

is  a  colonel;  the  Assistant  Commandant,  who  functions  in  a  dual 
capacity  as  Director  of  Instruction,  is  also  a  colonel.  An  Educational 
Advisor  is  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  Instruction. 

Officer  instructor  personnel  are  primarily  in  the  grades  of  major 
and  captain.  There  are  no  school  troops.  Local  coordination  between 
the  Adjutant  General  and  Finance  Schools  has  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  joint  library,  common  blocks  of  instruction,  and  the  mutual 
exchange  of  instructors  to  present  branch  material  subjects. 

81.  The  ADPS  Analysis  Course  is  designed  to  prepare  ersonnel 
tc  function  in  this  specialty  area  on  graduation  without  rther 
training.  It  is  discussed  further  in  Annex  D,  Appendix 

82.  The  Adjutant  General  School  teaches  a  total  of  16  courses, 

10  on  a  resident  basis  ranging  from  two  to  24  weeks  in  length. 

Pertinent  data  on  each  of  these  courses  are  included  in  Figure  B4-14. 
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US  ARMY  ADJUTANT  GENERAL  SCHOOL 
FY  65 


ARMY 

OFFICERS 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

Nr 

Times 

Ac  tv 

Res 

Oth 

For 

COURSE  TITLE 

Wks 

Given 

Army 

Svcs 

Offs 

Civs 

RESIDENT 

Basic 

8 

15 

656 

14 

676 

Career 

24 

1 

51 

63 

Associate  Career 

16 

2 

81 

9 

97 

Field  Grade  Refresher 

2 

1 

35 

35 

Military  Personnel  Off 

5 

4 

102 

67 

1 

176 

ADPS  Analysis  Off 

4 

6 

90 

5 

12 

58 

166 

Recruiting  Reenlistment 

&  Induction  Off.Ver 

3 

3 

83 

4 

87 

Special  Services  Orf 

3 

2 

52 

8 

14 

5 

79 

Personnel  Mgt  Off 

5 

2 

51 

3 

8 

2 

64 

Manpower  Control  Off 

3 

5 

39 

4 

6 

95 

144 

Total  Resident 

1206 

149 

26 

45 

161 

1587 

NON-RESIDENT 

Basic 

153 

252 

2 

3 

410 

Career 

267 

670 

3 

940 

Career  (RC) 

178 

178 

Sl/Adiutant 

207 

195 

2 

1 

405 

Military  Personnel  Off 

148 

169 

1 

1 

10 

329 

Personnel  Mgt  Off 

100 

41 

1 

6 

148 

Total  Non-Resident 

1053 

1327 

4 

7 

19 

2410 

Fig.  B4-14 
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83.  The  United  States  Army  Security  4gency  School  has  the 
mission  to  prepare  selected  officers  to  perform  in  command,  staff, 
and  operational  positions  with  the  US  Army  Security  Agency  and  to 
qualify  designated  personnel  in  military  occupational  specialties. 

84.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  the  Army  Security 
Agency  School  teaches  career  and  refresher  courses  on  a  resident 
and  r.on-resident  basis  and  conducts  specialist  courses  on  a  resident 
basis. 

85.  The  Army  Security  Agency  School  is  organized  into  command 
and  staff  elements,  a  training  regiment  for  enlisted  personnel,  and 
six  departments,  three  of  which  are  identified  as  Command  and  Staff, 
Equipment  Support,  and  Non-Resident  Instruction.  The  three  remaining 
departments  have  classified  titles  and  are  omitted  from  this  report. 
Beth  the  School  Commandant  and  the  Assistant  Commandant  are  colonels. 
An  Educational  Advisor  is  responsible  to  the  Commandant.  The  Director 
of  Instruction  is  in  the  staff  channel  between  the  Assistant  Comman¬ 
dant  and  the  instructional  departments.  Officer  instructor  personnel 
are  mostly  majors  and  captains.  There  are  no  school  troops. 

86.  Newly  commissioned  Army  Intelligence  and  Security  officers 
receive  their  initial  training  at  the  Infantry  School.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  there  is  no  basic  course  as  such  taught  at  the  Army  Security 
Agency  School.  However,  an  eight  weeks  familiarization  course  is 
given  newly  commissioned  officers  upon  completion  of  their  Infantry 
Officer  Basic  Course  to  introduce  them  into  the  Army  Security  Agency. 

87.  The  Army  Security  Agency  School  teaches  a  total  of  14 
courses  and  certain  other  subcourses,  11  on  a  resident  basis  and 
ranging  from  one  to  37  weeks  in  length.  Pertinent  data  on  the 

more  important  of  these  courses  are  included  in  Figure  B4-15.  Certain 
of  these  courses  are  discussed  further  in  Annex  D,  Appendix  17. 


US  ARMY  SECURITY  AGENCY  SCHOOL 
FY  65 


COURSE  TITLE 

RESIDENT 

Career 

Associate  Career 
Familiarization 
Comm  &  Elet  Scty 
Electronic  Warfare 
Six  Miscellaneous 
Total  Resident 

NON-RESIDENT 
Career 
All  Others 
Total  Non-Resident 


ARMY 

OFFICERS 


OTHERS  TOTAL 


Ac  tv 

Res 

Army 

Comp 

36 

32 

143 

36 

22 

168 

119 

437 

119 

38 

193 

99 

112 

137 

305 

252  498 

255  735 


Fig.  B4-15 


88.  The  United  States  Array  Civil  Affairs  School  has  the  mission 
to  instruct  selected  personnel  "in  civil  affairs  doctrine,  organiza¬ 
tion,  tactics,  techniques,  and  staff  procedures  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  utilize  in  peace  and  war." 


89.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission  the  Civil  Affairs  School 
teaches  career  and  refresher  courses  in  residence  for  Reserve  Component 
personnel  on  active  duty  for  training  together  with  basic  and  career 
courses  on  i  non-resident  basis.  It  offers  specialist  courses  which 
are  currently  oriented  toward  Vietnam.  In  addition,  the  school  main¬ 
tains  close  liaison  with  the  local  agency  of  the  Combat  Developments 
Comnand . 


90.  The  Civil  Affairs  School  is  organized  into  a  command  group, 
a  staff  element,  a  Non-Resident  Instruction  Department,  and  four 
instructional  departments  identified  as  follows:  Public  Facilities 
and  Economics,  Government  Functions,  General  Subjects  and  Special 
Functions,  and  Organization  and  Staff.  Both  the  School  Commandant 
and  the  Assistant  Commandant  are  colonels.  There  is  no  educational 
advisi  assigned.  The  Director  of  Instruction  functions  in  a  super¬ 
visory  capacity  between  the  As^’stant  Commandant  and  the  instructional 
departments.  Instructor  personnel  are  primarily  in  the  grades  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  major.  There  a: z  no  school  troops.  As 
previously  indicated,  the  Civil  Affairs  School  operates  under  the 
Commanding  General,  United  States  Army  School/Training  Center,  Fort 
Gordon,  Georgia. 


91.  Figure  B4-16  indicates  that  there  is  no  basic  course  taught 
in  residence  and  that  the  career  course  was  attended  only  by  Reserve 
Component  personnel.  This  situation  exists  because  Civil  Affairs  does 
not  enjoy  branch  status  in  the  Active  Army.  Consequently,  Active 
Army  personnel  performing  in  the  Civil  Affairs  field  are  members  of 
other  branches  and  have  attended  the  schools  of  those  branches. 

While  the  resident  career  course  is  specified  as  being  eight  weeks  in 
length,  it  is  divided  into  two  week  segments  which  can  be  taken  either 
on  active  duty  or  by  non-resident  instruction. 


92.  The  Civil  Affairs  School  teaches  a  total  of  nine  courses, 
five  on  a  resident  basis  and  ranging  from  two  to  eight  weeks  in 
length.  Pertinent  data  on  each  course  are  included  in  Figure  B4-X6. 
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The  United  States  Army  Finance  School 

93.  The  United  States  Army  Finance  School  has  the  mission  "to 
provide  Finance  Corps  career,  specialist  and  functional  courses  in  the 
education  and  training"  of  officer  personnel  of 'all  components  of  the 
Army. 

94.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission, 1  it  teaches  basic  and 
career  courses  on  a  resident  and  non-resident  basis,  and  conducts  * 
eight  specialist  courses  to  include  the  following:  Military  Accounting, 
Programing  and  Budget,  and  Military  Comptroller ship.  It-  provides 
comments  and  recommendations  in  the  doctrinal  area  to  the  local  agency 
of  the  Combat  Developments  Command. 

95.  The  Finance  School  is  organized  into  command  and  staff  ele<* 

ments  and  five  instructional  departments  identified  as  follows:  1 

Accounting,  Comptrollership,  Finance,  Military  Science,  and  Non- 
Resident  Instruction.  The  School  Commandant  is  a  colonel;  the  Assistant 
Commandant,  who  functions  in  a  dual  capacity  as  Director  of  Instruction, 
is  also  a  colonel.  An  Educational  Advisor  is  responsible  to  the 
Commandant.  Officer  instructor  personnel  are  primarily  in  the  grades 

of  major  and  cap  .  There  are  no  school  troops.  As  previously 
discussed,  local  coordination  between  the  Finance  and  Adjutant  General 
Schools  has  resulted  in  establishment  of  joint  facilities  and  instruction. 

96.  The  Finance  School  teaches  a  total  of  18  courses,  12  on  a ' 

resident  basis  ranging  from  two  to  35  weeks  in  length.  Pertinent  data 
on  each  course  are  included  in  Figure  B4-17.  i 
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US  ARMY  FINANCE  SCHOOL 
FY  65 
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1 

1 

i 

ARMY 

OFFICERS 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

Nr 

Times 

Ac  tv 

Res 

0th 

For 

COURSE  TITLE 

Wks 

Given 

Army 

Comp 

Svcs. 

Offs 

Civs 

;  ,  1 

RESIDENT 

i 

Basic 

9 

7 

217 

2 

7 

226 

Career 

35* 

1 

26 

12 

38 

Associate  Career 

19. 

1 

is 

3 

28 

Field  Grade  Refresher 

2' 

1 

12 

12 

Military  Accounting 

5 

6 

81 

8 

78 

167 

Programming  &  Budget 

4 

4 

58 

3 

9 

68 

138 

Mil  Comptrollershi}? 

6 

* 

38 

7 

1 

20 

55 

121 

Techniques  of  Rev  &  Anal 

3 

5 

17 

4 

13 

104 

138 

Financial  Management 

Punched  Card  Machines 

2 

5 

17 

8 

47 

72 

Financial  Mgt  ADP 

3  1 

2 

11 

2 

31 

44 

Auditing  of,  ADPS 

.  2 

10 

8 

1 

211 

220 

Internal  Review  & 

Systems  Improvement 

4 

2 

5 

1 

6 

25 

37 

Total  Resident 

■  -  !- 

503 

40 

1 

78 

619 

1241 

NON-RESIDENT 

{ 

• 

Basic  : 

38 

130 

2 

2 

172 

Career  i 

31 

254 

5 

290 

Accounting  Principles 

•  97 

85 

27 

10 

1376 

1595 

Mil  Comptro'llership 

27 

38 

3 

4 

138 

210 

Programming  &  Budgeting 

,  15 

18 

2 

2 

95 

132 

Techniques  of  Rev  &  Anal 

4 

8 

1 

52 

65 

Misc  Subcourses 

125 

107 

30 

15 

2829 

3106 

Total  Non-Resident 

■ 

337 

640 

64 

39 

4490 

5570 

*23  weeks  in  FY  66 

i 

1 

f 

i 

l 

Fig.  B4-17 
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The  United  States  Army  Intelligence  School 

97.  The  United  States  Army  Intelligence  School  hrr>  the  mission 
to  train  "selected  Department  of  the  Army  personnel  in  &jl!  phases  of 
Combat  Intelligence  and  Counterintelligence  activities,  selected 

Department  of  Defense . personnel  in  all  phases  of  Intelligence 

Collection  operations,  and  designated .. .personnel  in  Industrial 
Management  and  Procedures." 

98.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  the  Intelligence 
School  conducts  career  courses  on  a  resident  and  non-resident  basis 
and  qualifies  officers  as  specialists  in  a  variety  of  intelligence 
fields.  It  assists  in  the  development  of  programs  of  instruction  for 
use  by  the  intelligence  schools  of  the  US  Army  Caribbean  and  Pacific 
Commands  and  by  mobile  teams  conducting  intelligence  training  under 
Military  Assistance  Programs.  The  school  also  maintains  close  and 
continuous  liaison  with  the  US  Army  Combat  Developments  Command  to 
insure  full  utilization  of  school  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
development  of  intelligence  doctrine. 

99.  The  Intelligence  School  is  organized  into  command  and  staff 
elements  and  four  instructional  departments  identified  as  follows: 
Combat  Intelligence,  Counterintelligence,  Area  Studies,  and  Non- 
Resident  Instruction.  The  School  Commandant  is  a  major  general; 

the  Assistant  Commandant  is  a  colonel.  The  Director  of  Instruction 
functions  in  the  staff  channel  between  the  Assistant  Commandant  and 
the  instructional  departments.  Officer  instructor  personnel  are 
mostly  in  the  grades  of  major  and  captain.  There  is  no  educational 
advisor  and  no  school  troops. 

100.  As  indicated  previously,  all  Army  Intelligence  and  Security 
officers  attend  the  basic  course  at  the  Infantry  School,  after  which 
they  are  programed  into  the  six  weeks  military  intelligence  orienta¬ 
tion  course  conducted  at  the  Intelligence  School. 

101.  The  Intelligence  School  teaches  a  total  of  26  courses,  24 
on  a  resident  basis  ranging  from  one  to  34  weeks  in  length.  Pertinent 
data  on  the  more  important  courses  (and  combined  figures  on  the 
others)  are  included  in  Figure  B4-18.  Certain  of  these  courses  are 
discussed  further  in  Annex  D,  Appendix  17. 
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US  AMY  INTELLIGENCE  SCHOOL 
FY  65 


1 

ARMY 

OFFICERS 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

Nr 

03333 

Ac  tv 

Re  8 

Oth 

For 

COURSE  TITLE 

Wks 

Given 

Army 

Comp 

Svcs 

Offs 

Civs 

RESIDENT 

■ 

Career 

34 

1 

77 

■ 

77 

Associate  Career 

16 

1 

49 

1 

lip 

50 

Orientation 

6 

12 

560 

mil 

581 

Pers  Scty  Orien 

2 

6 

56 

■ 

37 

93 

Aerial  Survl  Off 

22 

5 

102 

106 

Area  Intelligence  Off 

19 

4 

56 

27 

11 

94 

Intel  Research  Off 

13 

6 

228 

14 

2 

244 

Installation  Intel 

m 

2 

52 

14 

66 

Industrial  Scty  Mgt 

7 

13 

224 

237 

Area  Intel  Transition 

8 

2 

45 

45 

Intel  Staff  Off 

9 

2 

42 

42 

Adv  Industrial  Scty 

1 

1 

2 

18 

20 

Defense  Against  Methods 

of  Entry 

6 

6 

26 

26 

Eleven  Misc 

226 

44 

27 

46 

60 

403 

Total  Resident 

1534 

45 

93 

46 

366 

2089 

NON-RESIDENT 

Career 

102 

640 

19 

1 

762 

Familiarization 

118 

247 

32 

1 

398 

Total  Non-Resident 

.  ; 

220 

887 

51 

2 

1160 

Fig.  B4-18 
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The  United  States  Army  Military  Police  School 


102.  Tae  United  States  Array  Military  Police  School  has  the  mission 
"to  prepare  selected  officers .. .to  assume  positions  of  leadership, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  in  the  application  of  military  police  doctrine 
and  techniques .. .and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  human  and  material 


resources . ' 


I  103.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission, the  Military  Police 

School  teaches  basic  and  career  courses  on  a  resident  and  non-resident 
basis  and  conducts  several  specialist  courses  to  include  the  following: 

;  *  Industrial  Defense  and  Disaster  Planning,  Physical  Security,  and 

Criminal  Investigation.  In  addition,  the  Military  Police  School  reviews 
doctrinal  studies  submitted  by  the  local  agency  of  the  Combat  Develop- 
:  ments  Command. 


104.  The  Military  Police  School  is  organized  into  command  and  staff 
elements  and  five  instructional  committees  identified  as  follows: 

Combined  Arms,  Criminal  Investigation,  Law,  Military  Police  Science 
and  Administration,  and  General  Subjects.  These  committees  function 
under  the  Director  of  Resident  Instruction  who  in  turn  is  subordinate 
to  the  Director  of  Instruction.  The  School  Commandant  and  the  Assistant 
Commandant  are  colonels.  The  Dire -.tor  of  Instruction  and  an  Educational 
Consultant  are  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Commandant.  Officer 
instructor  personnel  -Te  primarily  in  the  grades  of  major  and  captain. 
School  troops  consist  of  a  Table  of  Distribution  unit  organized  into 
a  platoon.  The  School  Commandant  functions  under  the  Commanding 
General,  United  States  Army  School/Training  Center,  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia. 


101.  The  Military  Police  School  teaches  a  total  of  17  courses, 
7 4  on  a  resident  basis  ranging  from  one  to  34  weeks  in  length. 
Pertinent  data  on  the  more  impcrtcit  courses  (and  gross  figures  c  i 
the  others)  are  included  in  Figure  B4-19. 
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The  United  States  Army  Chaplain  School 

106.  The  United  States  Array  Chaplain  School  has  the  mission  to 
"train  and  educate  chaplains  of  all  compon  nts  of  the  Army... to 
serve  the  moral  and  religious  needs  of  the  military  service. . .and 
perform. . .assigned  training,  administrative,  and  staff  responsi¬ 
bilities." 

107.  In  accomplishing  its  mission,  the  Chaplain  School  conducts 
basic  and  career  courses  on  a  resident  and  non-resident  basis,  reviews 
the  moral  content  of  films  being  considered  for  purchase  by  the  Army- 
Air  Force  Motion  Picture  Service,  and  maintains  liaison  with  the 
Combat  Developments  Command. 


108.  'vha  Chaplain  School  is  organized  into  command  and  staff 
elements  and  three  departments  identified  as  follows:  Resident, 
Non-Resident,  and  Administration  and  Management.  The  Resident  Depart¬ 
ment  is  further  sub-divided  into  an  Instruction  Branch  and  an  Academic 
Operations  Branch.  The  School  Commandant  is  a  colonel;  the  Assistant 
Commandant,  who  serves  as  Director  of  Instruction  and  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  Board,  is  also  a  colonel.  Officer  instructor  personnel  are 
all  chaplains  and  are  primarily  in  the  grade  of  major.  There  is  no 
educational  advisor.  There  are  no  school  troops. 

109.  The  Chaplain  School  teaches  a  total  of  seven  courses,  four 
on  a  resident  basis  ranging  from  two  to  34  weeks  in  length.  Pertinent 
data  on  the  courses  are  included  in  Figure  B4-20. 


COURSE  TITLE 

RESIDENT 

Basic 

Career 

Associate  Career 
Associate  Career  (Ro) 
Total  Resident 

NON-RESIDENT 

Basic 
Career 
Career  (RC) 

Total  Non-Resident 


1^0.  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  School  has  the  mission. . ."to 
assist  the  Judge  Advocate  General  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  legal  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  personnel  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Army;... to  conduct  training  and 
education  in  military  law  for  (selected)  officers  and  employees  of 
th?  United  States  Government; .. .to  conduct  and  coordinate  legal 
research  and  provide  for  the  dissemination  of  the  results  thereof; 
...and  to  develop,  review  and  coordinate  plans  governing  the  organi¬ 
zation,  operation. . .training  and  equipment  of  the  Ju^ge  Advocate 
General's  Corps." 


111.  In  accomplishing  its  mission,  the  school  conducts  basic  and 
career  courses  a  resident  and  non-resident  basis  and  maintains 
liaison  with  tl  allocated  Combat  Developments  Command  Judge  Advocate 
Agency.  It  offers  special  courses  in  residence,  monitors  military 
legal  training  programs  administered  through  extension  courses  and 
United  States  Army  Reserve  Schools,  and  has  proponent  responsibilities 
for  preparing  legal  and  quasi-legal  instructional  packets  for  use  at 
other  Army  service  schools. 


112.  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  School  is  organized  into  command 
and  staff  elements  and  five  instructional  divisions  identified  as 
follows:  Military  Justice,  Military  Affairs,  Procurement  Law,  Inter¬ 
national  and  Comparative  Law,  and  Military  Training.  The  School 
Commandant  is  a  colonel.  The  Deputy  Commandant,  who  serves  as  Director 
of  Instruction,  is  also  a  colone) .  Officer  instructor  personnel  are 
primarily  in  the  grades  of  major  and  captain.  There  are  no  school 
troops . 


113.  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  School  teaches  a  total  of  14 
regular  (and  numerous  miscellaneou  •  ourses,  ten  on  a  resident  basis 
ranging  from  two  to  34  weeks  in  lei.^Ch.  Pertinent  data  on  the 
courses  are  included  in  Figure  B4-21. 


US  ARMY  JUDGE 


COURSE  TITLE 


W 

Wks 


RESIDENT 


Basic 

Career 

Field  Grade  Refresher 
Procurement  Law 
Military  Justice 
Civil  Law 
International  Law 
Military  Affairs 
Civil  Affairs 
Law  Officer  Seminar 
Total  Resident 


10 

34 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


NON-RESIDENT 

Basic 

Career 

Career  (RC) 

Special  Studies  For 
Senior  JAG  Officers 

Misc 

Total  Non-Resident 


Tinea 

Given 


2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Fig 
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ARMY 

OFFICERS 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

Fjsgl: 

gj§3i 

Rea 

Comp 

For 

Offs 

Civs 

in 

1 

10 

122 

25 

4 

29 

16 

70 

86 

67 

66 

14 

92 

239 

16 

54 

9 

79 

13 

52 

4 

69 

9 

51 

60 

8 

48 

4 

1 

61 

8 

24 

1 

33 

2 

9 

3 

14 

259 

320 

106 

10 

97 

792 

56 

56 

22 

530 

13 

5 

570 

150 

150 

1 

29 

30 

173 

310 

43 

6 

192 

724 

196 

1075 

56 

11 

192 

1530 
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The  United  States  Army  Medical  Field  Service  School 

114.  The  United  States  Army  Medical  Field  Service  School  operates 
as  a  component  of  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  which  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  The  Surgeon  General.  The  school  has  the  mission  to 
train  and  educate  selected  military  personnel  in  professional, 
administrative  and  technical  fields;  to  assist  in  the  development, 
review,  and  testing  of  Army  Medical  Service  doctrine  and  materiel; 

and  to  conduct  research  in  matters  bearing  on  the  field  functions 
of  the  Army  Medical  Service. 

115.  In  accomplishing  its  mission,  it  conducts  basic  and  career 
courses  for  officer  personnel  of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  teaches 
specialist  courses,  and  maintains  close  liaison  with  the  collocated 
Medical  Service  Agency  of  the  Combat  Developments  Command. 

116.  The  Medical  Field  Service  School  is  organized  into  command 
and  staff  elements,  an  officer  student  detachment,  and  10  instructional 
departments  identified  as  follows:  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Preventive 
Medicine,  Neuro  Psychiatry,  CBR  Sciences,  Pathology  and  Laboratory 
Sciences,  Military  Science,  Dental  Science,  Nursing  Science,  Veterinary 
Science,  and  Non-Resident  Instruction.  The  Center  Commander  is  a 
major  general;  the  School  Conxnandant  is  a  brigadier  general.  The 
Assistant  Commandant,  who  serves  in  a  dual  capacity  as  Director  of 
Instruction,  is  a  colonel.  Officer  instructor  personnel  are  equally 
divided  among  the  grades  of  lieutenant  colonel,  major  and  captain. 

There  is  no  educational  advisor.  School  troops  are  provided  by  local 
T/O&E  units  and  a  small  Table  of  Distribution  element. 

117.  The  Medical  Management  of  Mass  Casualties  Course  teaches  a 
method  of  segregating  casualties  in  a  nuclear  war  environment  and 
the  procedures  utilized  to  facilitate  their  treatment.  Civilian 
medical  doctors  comprise  the  majority  of  the  students. 

118.  The  Medical  Field  Service  School  teaches  a  total  of  28 
courses,  20  on  a  resident  basis  ranging  from  one  to  49  weeks  in  length. 
Pertinent  data  on  the  courses  are  included  in  Figure  B4-22. 
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US  ARMY  MEDICAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCHOOL 
FY  65 


ARMY 

OFFICERS 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

Nr 

Times 

Ac  tv 

Res 

Oth 

For 

COURSE  TITLE 

Wks 

Given 

Army 

Comp 

Svcs 

Offs 

Civs 

RESIDENT 

Basic  (MC,  DC,  VC.AMSC) 

5 

4 

1754 

2 

1756 

Basic  (MSC) 

8 

4 

602 

44 

5 

651 

Basic  (ANC) 

9 

5 

629 

11 

640 

Career  (MC,  DC,  VC, 

MSC,  AMSC) 

33 

1 

142 

8 

150 

Career  (ANC) 

23 

2 

71 

3 

4 

78 

Associate  Career 

17 

2 

141 

8 

149 

Co  Grade  Refresher 

2 

2 

38 

38 

Field  Grade  Refresher 

2 

3 

69 

69 

Comd  &  Staff  Refresher 

2 

3 

60 

1 

1 

62 

Preventive  Med  Refresher 

6 

3 

75 

3 

3 

81 

Medical  Mgt  of  Mass 

Casualties 

1 

6 

145 

94 

1 

14 

355 

609 

Med  Supply  &  Service 

12 

3 

77 

3 

5 

85 

Patient  Administration 

8 

2 

48 

2 

50 

Physical  Therapy 

49 

1 

13 

13 

Six  Mi  sc 

216 

20 

5 

7 

248 

Total  Resident 

3973 

298 

6 

46 

356 

4679 

NON-RESIDENT 

Basic 

136 

481 

8 

4 

629 

Career 

163 

1220 

12 

3 

1398 

Hospital  Administratior 

107 

261 

47 

2 

24 

441 

Five  Misc 

39 

86 

20 

2 

3 

150 

Total  Non-Resident 

445 

2048 

87 

11 

27 

2618 
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The  United  States  Army  Medical  Service  Veterinary  School 

119.  The  United  States  Army  Medical  Service  Veterinary  School 
is  a  Class  II  activity  under  The  Surgeon  General.  The  school  has 
the  mission  to  train  and  educate  selected  personnel  in  veterinary 
preventive  medicine  and  food  inspection  procedures  and  assist  in 
developing  doctrine  concerning  food  inspection  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  and  sanitary  requirements. 

120.  In  accomplishing  its  mission  the  school  conducts  resident 
courses  of  instruction,  prepares  specifications  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  veterinary  preventive  medicine  and  food  inspection, 
and  serves  as  a  repository  for  food  technology  information  for1  all 
US  Military  Services. 

121.  The  Medical  Service  Veterinary  School  is  organized  into 
command  and  staff  elements  and  four  instructional  departments  identi¬ 
fied  as  follows:  Statistical  Procedures,  Veterinary  Preventive 
Medicine,  Food  Preservation  Technology,  and  Meat,  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Technology.  The  School  Commandant  is  a  colonel.  The  Assistant 
Commandant  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  who  serves  in  a  dual  capacity  as 
Director  of  Instruction.  Officer  instructor  personnel  are  primarily 

in  the  grades  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  captain.  School  troops  consist 
of  a  Table  of  Distribution  unit  of  platoon  size.  There  is  no  educa¬ 
tional  advisor. 

122.  The  Medical  Service  Veterinary  School  teaches  three  courses, 
all  in  residence,  and  ranging  from  two  to  ^n  weeks  in  length. 

Pertinent  data  on  the  courses  are  included  in  Figure  B4-23. 
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US  ARMY  VETERINARY  SCHOOL 
FY  65 


SUMMARY 


123.  In  FY  65,  over  130,000  students  attended  the  22  Army  branch 
.schools  in  a  resident  status,  approximately  37,500  of  whom  were  US 
Army  officers.  Attendance  at  officer  type  courses  was  approximately  1 
75%  Active  Army  officers,  12%  Army  Reserve  Component  officers,  and 
13%  a  combination  of  officers  from  other  Services  and  other  Armies 
and  civilians.  Of  the  2,600  civilians  who  attended  the$e  courses, ( 
approximately  half  attended  them  at  the  Finance,  Intelligence  and  i 
Medical  Field  Service  Schools. 

124.  At  the  end  of  FY  65,  an  additional  185,000  students  were 
enrolled  in  non-resident  courses  at  the  branch  schools,  of  whom 

over  41,000  were  US  Army  officers.  Almost  four  times  as  many  Reserve 
Component  as  Active  Duty  Army  officers  were  included. 

125.  As  of  30  April  1965  (prior  to  the  major  Vietnam  build-up), 

the  branch  schools  had  a  total  staff  and  facility  strength  of  about 
22,000,  of  whom  approximately ~  ,500  were  officers..  The i heaviest 
requirements  for  officers  on  ■ reach  school  staffs  and  faculties  were 
in  the  grades  of  captain  ci  ti  uajor,  in  that  order.  On  30  April  1965, 
there  was  a  shortage  authorized  staff  and  faculty  strength  of 

approximately  550  office  s  of  those  grades  and  an  overage  of  655  , 
second  lieutenants. 

126.  In  carrying  out  their  officer  educational  and  training  1 
missions,  branch  schools  conduct  a  basic  or  "fundamentals"  course 
for  newly  commissioned  officers,  a  career  or  "broadening"  cours^ 
about  five  years  later,  and  numerous  refresher,  specialist,  and  non¬ 
resident  courses.  Designated  schools  conduct  specialist  courses  for 
officers  of  all  branches  in  such  functional  areas  as  communications, 
maintenance,  and  supply. 

127.  Approximately  45%  of  the  total  time  available  in  basic  and 
career  courses  is  devoted  to  "common  subject"  training  prescribed  by 
the  US  Continental  Army  Command.  No  elective  subjects  are  currently 
offered  within  the  curriculum  of  these  basic  and  career  courses. 

I 

128.  Separate  basic  and  associate  career  courses  for  Artillery 
officers  are  conducted  at  the  Artillery  and  Missile  School  and  the  Air 
Defense  School,  and  a  single  career  course  is  divided  sequentially  , 
between  the  two  schools;  basic  and  career  courses'  for  Signal  Corps 
officers  are  conducted  at  two  different  institutions,  the  Southeastern 
Signal  School  and  the  Signal  School  respectively;  the  basic  course 
for  Army  Intelligence  and  Security  officers  is  the  course  at  the 
Infantry  School  and  separate  career  courses  are  conducted  at  the 
Intelligence  School  and  the  Army  Security  Agency  School.  OthAr  branch 
basic  and  career  courses  are  conducted  at  a  single  branch  school.  > 


i 

I 
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129 i  With  few  exceptions,  all'  branch  schools  participate  in 
thd!  development  cjf  doctrine,  organization,  and  materiel  through 
coordination  with  loc'al  agencies  pf  the  Combat  Developments  Command 
and  the  Army  Materiel  Command. 

I 

130.  The  disparity  in  mission  statements  among  the  branch 
schools  is  greater  than  can  !be  justified  by  the  differing  branch 
functions . 


i 
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ANNEX  B 


CURRENT  SYSTEM  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS 

APPENDIX  5 
ARMY  COLLEGES 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 


1.  This  appendix  addresses  itself  to  a  description  of  the  Army 
colleges,  their  history,  missions,  functions,  and  organizations, 
courses  taught,  size  of  staff  and  faculty,  and  student  load. 


BACKGROUND 


General 


2.  During  his  tenure  of  office,  from  1899  to  1904,  Secretary  of 
War  Elihu  Root  inaugurated  a  sweeping  reform  of  the  Army  which  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  the  Army  General  Staff  and  of  a  coordinated  system 
of  Army  schools.  The  founding  of  the  US  Army  War  College  in  1901  and 
the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  in  1902  marked  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  Army  school  system  of  professional  military  education 
at  the  postgraduate  level.  The  establishment  of  the  two  colleges 
filled  an  educational  gap  and  gave  the  Arny  the  means  to  prepare 
selected  officers  progressively  for  high  level  command  and  staff  duties 
including  assignment  to  the  general  staff. 

US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (C&GSC) 

3.  The  C&GSC  traces  its  origin  to  the  School  of  Application  for 
Infantry  and  Cavalry  which  was  established  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  1682. 
It  was  closed  temporarily  during  the  Spanish  American  War  and  reopened 
in  1902,  under  the  stimulus  of  Elihu  Root's  leadership,  as  the  General 
Service  and  Staff  School.  The  school  was  given  a  complete  combined 
arms  status,  with  the  mission  of  preparing  officers  for  higher  command 
and  staff  duties.  During  the  period  between  World  War  I  and  World 

War  II,  the  C&GSC  became  the  recognized  source  of  Army  tactical  doctrine 
and  procedures.  The  college  concentrated  its  instruction  on  preparing 
officers  for  wartime  duties  at  division,  corps,  and  field  army  levels 
and  produced  a  degree  of  professional  competence  in  its  graduates  that 
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gave  the  Army  a  base  upon  which  to  expand  in  World  War  II.  The  C&GSC 
remained  open  during  World  War  II  and  conducted  a  shortened  course  that 
produced  18,000  additional  graduates. 

4.  The  C&GSC  is  the  second  highest  school  in  the  Army  educational 
system  and  is  considered  to  be  at  the  same  level  as  the  command  and 
staff  colleges  of  the  other  US  Military  Services. 

US  Army  War  College  (AWC) 

5.  In  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  the  AWC  performed  a 
dual  role  as  an  academic  institution  and  an  ageny  charged  with  certain 
planning  and  administrative  functions  for  the  War  .  epartment.  The  role 
gradually  shifted  to  the  completely  academic  orient  tion  that  exists 
today.  During  World  War  I,  the  AWC  was  closed  temporarily.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  college  again  was  suspended  during  World  War  II,  this  time 
for  nearly  a  decade.  The  delay  in  reopening  the  college  stemmed  from 

a  decision  to  meet  the  Army's  needs  for  high  level  military  edi  ation 
by  sending  Army  officers  to  the  newly  established  joint  college  -  the 
National  War  College  and  the  Incjistrial  College  of  the  Armed  Foi  es. 

In  1949  the  Army  recognized  the  need  to  reopen  the  AWC,  and  in  August 
1950  reopened  it  temporal ily  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Th<~-  AWw  was 
relocated  to  its  current  home  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1951. 


6.  The  AT*C  stands  at  the  apex  of  th<=  'urmy  educational  system. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  considers  it  tc  ’  a  at  the  same  level  as  the 
National  War  College,  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
the  war  colleges  of  the  other  US  Military  Services. 


DISCUSSION 


C&GSC  Mission  and  Organization 

7.  The  mission  of  the  C&GSC  continues  to  be  oriented  towards 
preparing  officers  for  command  and  staff  duties  in  the  Army  in  the 
field.  The  traditional  focus  on  preparation  for  wartime  duties, 
however,  has  been  broader  -»d  to  include  preparation  for  peacetime 
duties  as  well.  T.he  miss. .on  of  the  college  as  set  forth  in  AR  350-5  is: 

"To  prepare  selected  officers  of  all  components  of  the 
Army  for  peacetime  and  wartime  duty  as  commanders  and  general 
staff  officers  of  division,  corps,  and  field  army,  including 
their  logistical  systems,  the  communications  zone,  and  its 
subordinate  elements,  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
activities  of  the  theater  army  replacement  system." 
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8.  The  C&GSC  organization  includes  a  command  echelon,  a  co¬ 
ordinating  staff,  training  liaison  officers  from  the  other  US  Military 
Services  and  from  the  armies  of  four  allied  nations,  and  four  resident 
instru.  tionai  departments:  the  Departments  of  Command,  Division 
Operations,  Larger  Unit  Operations,  and  Joint  Combined  and  Special 
Operations. 

9.  In  addition  to  commanding  the  C&GSC,  the  Commandant  commands 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  the  Combined  Arms  Group  (CAG),  a  US  Army 
Combat  Developments  Command  (CDC)  agency  located  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

In  discharging  his  responsibilities,  the  Commandant  is  responsible  to 
three  separate  commanders:  to  the  CG,  US  Continental  Army  Command 
(CONARC),  for  instructional  matters  at  the  C&GSC;  to  the  CG,  Fifth  US 
Army,  for  matters  affecting  Fort  Leavenworth;  and  to  the  CG,  CDC,  for 
directing  assigned  combat  development  agencies,  for  developing  current 
and  future  operational  and  organizational  objectives,  doctrine  and 
tactics,  and  for  reviewing  material  development  objectives  and 
requirements. 

C&GSC  Faculty  and  Class  Composition  and  Organization 

10.  The  college  is  authorized  a  total  staff  and  faculty  of  244 
officers,  92  enlisted  men  and  283  civilians.  Except  for  a  civilian 
educational  advisor,  the  faculty  is  composed  entirely  of  officer 
persornel  in  the  grade  of  major  or  above  who  are  graduates  of  C&GSC. 

The  fa  :ulty  authorization  of  193  officers  provides  a  ratio  of  1  faculty 
member  to  6.2  students. 


11.  In  accomplishing  its  instructional  mission,  the  C&GSC  con¬ 
ducts  two  principal  courses:  a  Regular  Course  and  an  Associate  Course. 
The  Regular  Course  is  38  weeks  in  length  and  has  a  scheduled  input  of 
750  students  per  class;  one  class  is  conducted  in  each  academic  year. 
The  Associate  Course  is  18  weeks  in  length  and  has  a  scheduled  input 
of  450  students  per  class;  two  classes  are  conducted  in  each  academic 
year.  The  combined  capacity  of  the  two  courses  is  3 , 650  students  per 
year . 


12.  The  composition  of  the  current  C&GSC  class  is  shown  in 
Figure  B5-1.  The  proportion  of  students  from  various  sources  will 
continue  approximately  as  shown  under  current  policies.  The  quotas 
for  officers  of  the  other  US  Military  Services  are  offset  by  quotas 
for  US  Army  officers  to  attend  the  command  and  staff  colleges  of  these 
Services.  Quotas  for  Allied  students  provide  representation  for  about 
50  countries  in  which  the  US  has  a  continuing  military  interest. 
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COMPOSITION  OP  C  GSC  CLASS  BY  CATEGORY 


US  NAVY 


REGULAR 
COURSE  FY  65 


ASSOCIATE 
COURSE  FY  65 


TOTAL 


CATEGO" 

NO.  % 

NO. 

f. 

NO. 

% 

ARMY 

642 

86 

825 

94 

1467 

90 

(RA) 

(633) 

(85  ) 

(377) 

(43) 

(1010) 

(62  ) 

(OTRA) 

(  8) 

(  1  ) 

(291) 

(33) 

(  299) 

(18.3) 

(ACDUTRA) 

(  1) 

(  0.1) 

(157) 

(18) 

(  158) 

(  9.7) 

US  AIR  FORCE 


US  MARINE  CORPS 


ALLIED  COUNTRIES 


TOTALS 


14)- 

) 

10) 

——3 

o>- 

) 

0) 

— — 0 

14)- 

) 

10) 

80 

11 

55 

6 

135 

?49 

100 

880 

10G 

1629 

FIG.  B5-1 


13.  In  both  the  Regular  and  Associate  Courses,  the  student  body  is 
divided  into  sections  of  approximately  50  students  per  section.  Each 
section  occupies  a  separate  classroom  but  may  be  further  sub-divided 
into  work  groups,  staffs,  or  committees.  Generally,  most  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  presented  or  supervised  by  C&GSC  faculty  members  on  the  basis  of 
one  instructor  per  section. 

C&GSC  Course  Curricula  and  Methods  of  Instruction 

14.  The  primary  emphasis  in  the  curricula  of  both  the  Rej-ular  and 
Associate  Courses  is  on  the  operation  and  employment  of  the  major  organi¬ 
zational  elements  of  the  Array  in  the  field.  To  this  end,  the  two  curri¬ 
cula  divide  into  four  major  courses  of  study  which  focus  on:  command 
and  staff  responsibilities,  including  the  art  of  command,  staff  planning, 
problem  solving,  and  decision  making;  the  fundamentals  of  combat  and  all 
aspects  of  division  operations  in  varied  tactical  settings  and  environ¬ 
ments;  the  tactical  and  service  support  aspects  of  corps,  field  army, 
and  theater  support  command  operations;  the  philosophy  and  concepts  of 
joint,  combined,  and  special  operations,  including  unconventional  warfare, 
psychological  operations,  counterinsurgency  and  airborne  operations. 


15.  Also  studied  are  the  roles  of  the  other  US  Military  Services 
and  selected  foreign  military  systems.  The  Regular  Course  includes  an 
appreciation  of  the  elements  of  national  power  and  the  conduct  of 
national  security  planning.  Figure  B5-2  shows  the  subjects  and  programs 
covered  in  the  curricula. 


1965  -  1966  CURRICULUM  -  CGSC  REGULAR  COURSE 


SUBJECT 


ORIENTATION 


COMMAND 

Art  of  Command 
General  Staff 

Bases  of  National  Strategy  Planning 
Employment  of  Special  Weapons 

DIVISION  OPERATIONS 

Division  Combat,  Combat  Support  and 
Combat  Service  Support  Operations 

LARGER  UNIT  OPERATIONS 

Corps,  Field  Army  and  Army  Group 
Tactical  and  Combat  Service 
Support  Operations 
CONUS  Logistics  and  Log  Command 
Operations 

JOINT,  COMBINED  &  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS 
Joint  and  Combined  Operations 
Special  Operations 

OTHER 

Navy,  Marine  Corps  &  Air  Force 

Guest  Speakers 

Research 

TOTAL 


OURS 

PERCENT 
OF  C0URSI 

40 

3 

306 

22.8 

(  71) 

(  5.3) 

(  SO) 

(  6.7) 

(106) 

(  7.9) 

(  39) 

(  2.9) 

274 

20.4 

205 

15.3 

(118) 

(  8.8) 

(  87) 

(  6.5) 

178 

13.3 

(115) 

(  8.6) 

(  63) 

(  4.7) 

338 

25.2 

(  48) 

(  3.6) 

(  90) 

(  6.7) 

(200) 

(14.9) 

1341 

100 

FIG.  B5-2 
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16.  An  individual  research  program  is  included  in  both  the  Regular 
and  Associate  Courses.  The  student  prepares  a  treatise,  of  from  1,500 
to  4,000  words,  which  systematically  develops  a  stated  problem.  Sub¬ 
jects  are  of  a  military  nature  and  generally  are  on  problems  of  current 
interest.  The  research  effort  is  not  designed,  however,  to  as.ist  in 
solving  specific  problems  that  confront  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army,  or  any  subordinate  Army  command.  Each  student  also  presents  an 
information  or  decision  type  briefing  during  the  course. 

17.  Selected  guest  speakers  contribute  to  the  curriculum.  The  23 
military  visitors  in  the  current  academic  year  include  major  commanders 
and  principal  staff  officers  of  the  Army  as  well  as  senior  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  other  Services.  The  22  civilian  lecturers  are  generally 
prominent  academicians.  The  following  table  shows  a  breakdown  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  used  in  the  conduct  of  the  current  curricula  in 
each  course. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  USED  IN  CURRENT  CURRICULA  -  C  GSC 


t- 

I 


METHODS 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TIME  f 

REGULAR  COURSE 

\ 

ASSOCIATE  COURSE 

LECTURE 

19.5 

19.0 

FACULTY 

(12.8) 

(18.0) 

GUEST  SPEAKER 

(  6.7) 

(  i.o) 

CONFERENCE 

23.5 

31.7 

SEMINAR 

4.9 

0 

DEMONSTRATION 

1.4 

.7 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISE 

33.4 

39.0 

STUDENT  RESEARCH 

14.9 

6.6 

EXAMINATION 

2.4 

3.0 

TOTALS 

100 

100 

FIG.  B5-3 
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18.  A  special  feature  of  the  resident  instruction  program  in  the 
Regular  Course  is  the  graduate  study  program.  The  college  is  not 
affiliated  with  a  civilian  university  but  has  been  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  granting 
of  a  Master  of  Military  Art  and  Science  degree.  It  is  currently  the 
position  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  however,  that 
legislative  approval  is  required  before  degree  granting  authority  can 
be  vested  in  the  C&GSC.  The  program  presently  is  conducted  for  only  a 
limited  number  of  students  (between  20  and  30)  who  are  granted  certifi¬ 
cates  upon  successful  completion  of  the  program. 


Other  C&GSC  Activities 

19.  The  C&GSC  conducts  two  special  resident  refresher  courses  for 
Reserve  Component  officers.  Each  of  these  courses  is  one  week  in  length. 
The  C&GSC  Officer  Refresher  Course,  Logistical  Command,  is  conducted 
once  a  year  and  the  C&GSC  Officer  Refresher  Course,  Combat  Division,  is 
conducted  twice  a  year. 
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20.  As  the  proponent  for  division  level  instruction,  the  C&GSC 
monitors  the  common  subject,  division  level  instruction  conducted  in  all 
of  the  Branch  School  Career  Course  throughout  CONARC.  The  college  pre¬ 
pares  and  distributes  to  the  Branch  Schools  instructional  packets  for 
the  division  level  subject. 

21.  The  Military  Review,  a  professional  journal  of  the  US  Army, 
is  published  monthly  by  the  C&GSC  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 

C&GSC  Non-Resident  Courses 
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22.  In  the  non-resident  instruction  area,  the  C&GRC  offers  two 
career  courses;  the  C&GSC  Extension  Course  and  the  US  Army  Reserve 
(USAR)  School  Associate  Command  and  General  Staff  (CGS)  Course.  Both 
of  these  courses  are  based  on  and  parallel  the  resident  Associate 
Course  in  subject  content  and  currency.  The  C&GSC  Extension  Course 
consists  of  28  sub-courses  grouped  into  9  phases.  The  average  com¬ 
pletion  time  for  the  course  is  3-3/4  years.  Extension  Course  students 
take  the  course  Individually  and  proceed  at  their  own  rate.  An 
Extension  Course  student  may  transfer  to  the  USAR  School  Associate 
Course  upon  completion  of  any  phase,  or  vice  versa.  The  USAR  School 
Associate  CGS  Course  is  divided  into  five  years  of  instruction. 
Students  are  grouped  into  classes  which  are  taught  throughout  the  USAR 
school  system  using  course  material  provided  by  the  C&GSC.  The  final 
phase  of  the  course  consists  of  two  weeks  of  instruction  in  residence 
at  the  C&GSC. 
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Army  War  College  Mission  and  Organization 

24.  As  the  senior  educational  institution  in  the  Amy  school 
system,  the  AWC  provides  the  final  stage  of  professional  military 
education  in  the  careers  of  selected  officers.  The  mission  of  the 
college  as  set  forth  in  AR  350-5  is: 

"To  prepare  selected  senior  officers  for  command  and 
high  level  staff  duties  with  emphasis  upon  Army  doctrine 
and  operations  and  to  advance  interdepartmental  and  inter¬ 
service  understanding." 

25.  The  AWC  organization  includes  a  command  echelon,  a  Director 
of  Instruction  and  Research,  a  Jcint  Advisory  Group  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  other  services,  a  Diplomatic  Adviser,  a  Secre¬ 
tariat,  and  three  instructional  departments:  the  Departments  of 
Strategy,  Strategic  Appraisal,  and  Military  Planning. 

26.  In  addition  to  commanding  the  AWC,  the  Commandant  commands 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  the  US  Army  Combat  Developments  Command 
Institute  of  Advanced  Studies,  and  the  AWC  Operations  Group.  In  dis¬ 
charging  his  responsibilities  the  Commandant  is  responsible  to  three 
separate  individuals:  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel, 
Department  of  the  Army,  for  instructional  matters  at  the  AWC;  to  the 

CG,  Second  US  Army,  for  matters  affecting  Carlisle  Barracks;  and  to  the 
CG,  CDC,  for  directing  the  CDC  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies. 

AWC  Faculty  and  Class  Composition  and  Organization 

27.  The  college  is  authorized  a  total  staff  and  faculty  of  65 
officers,  45  enlisted  raun,  and  103  civilians.  Included  in  the  officer 
strength  are  seven  officers  from  other  Services  and  one  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  The  total  faculty  authorization  is  37  officers  and  one 
civilian,  providing  a  ration  of  one  faculty  member  to  approximately  six 
students . 

28.  The  AWC  Course  is  42  weeks  in  length  and  has  a  scheduled  input 
of  approximately  200  students  per  class;  one  class  is  conducted  each 
academic  year. 

29.  The  composition  of  the  current  AWC  class  is  shown  in  Figure 
B5-5.  The  proportion  of  students  from  various  sources  will  continue 
approximately  the  same  as  shown  under  current  policies.  The  Active 
Army  total  of  162  represents  about  58%  of  the  total  of  279  Active  Army 
officers  attending  all  senior  service  colleges  during  1965-66.  The 
quotas  for  officers  of  the  other  US  Military  Services  at  the  AWC  are 
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offset  by  quotas  for  US  Army  Officerc  to  attend  the  war  colleges  of 
these  other  Services.  The  quotas  for  attendance  of  civilian  students 
provide  desired  representation  from  other  government  agencies. 


COMPOSITION  OF  AWC  CLASS  BY  CATEGORY 


NUMBER 

%  OF  TOTAL 

US  Army 

165 

80.5 

(RA) 

(161) 

(OTRA) 

(  1) 

(ACDUTRA) 

(  3) 

US  Air  Force 

16 

7  8 

US  Navy 

10 

4.9 

US  Marine  Corps 

6 

2.9 

US  Government  Agencies 

8 

3.9 

(DA  Hq-1;  CIA-1;  DIA-1;  NSA-1; 

State  Dept-3;  USIA-1) 

TOTALS 

205 

100% 

FIG.  B5-5 


30.  The  student  body  is  organized  into  16  committees,  each  of  which 
consists  of  12  or  13  students.  Each  committee  includes  one  Air  Force 
officer  and  one  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  officer;  eight  of  the  committees 
have  a  civilian  student  assigned.  Student  assignments  to  committees 
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and  committee  chairmanships  are  rotated  to  insure  the  exchange  of 
experience  and  ideas,  to  promote  acquaintanceships  within  the  class, 
and  to  foster  each  student's  ability  to  participate  in  and  contribute 
to  diverse  group  efforts.  Each  committee  functions  under  the  overall 
supervision  of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  > 

AWC  Course  Curriculum  and  Methods  of  Instruction 

31.  The  central  theme  of  the . curriculum  is  the  design  of  a; 
national  strategy  and  its  supporting  military  program,  emphasizing  the 
Army's  roxe.  To  this  end,  the  curriculum  divides  into  eight  courses  i 
whi.cn  focus  upon  the  examination  of  domestic  and  world  environments; 
the  study  of  strategic  concepts  and  capabilities;  the  analysis  of  future 
military  concepts,  doctrine,  and  organization;  and  the  preparation  of  a 
proposed  national  strategy  and  a  supporting  military  program.  The  cur-, 
riculum  culminates  in  a  National  Strategy  Seminar  during  which  a  student- 
developed  national  strategy  and  its  principal  implementing  courses  of 
action,  with  emphasis  upon  ;  supporting  military  program,  are  examined 
and  refined  in  collaboration  with  distinguished  military  and  civilian 
guests.  Figure  B5-6  shows  the  courses  covered  in  the  curriculum. 

32.  An  individual  research  program  exterds  through  most  of  the 
curriculum  and  affords  the  student  an  opportunity  to  investigate  and 
make  a  contribution  on  an  important  military  or  national  security  topic. 
The  student  is  offered  a  choice  of  preparing  a  graduate  level  thesis,  a 
graduate  level  research  paper,  or  two  graduate  level  essays.  The  com¬ 
pleted  written  work  is  evaluated  by  the  faculty,  and  in  addition,  the 
student  presents  and  defends  his  work  orally.  In  the  base  of  essays, 
only  owe  of  the  two  essays  is  presented  orally. 

33.  Selected  visitors,  who  are  recognized  leaders  in  thhir  respec¬ 
tive  fields,  contribute  to  the  curriculum  as  lecturers,  consultants,, 
and  panelists.  The  58  military  lecturers  include  senior  representatives 
of  all  of  the  Services.  The  61  civilian  lecturers  include  prominent 
government  officials  and  members  of  the  academic  world.  .  Members  cf  the 
faculty  possessing  special  competence  make  similar  contributions. 

Figure  B5-7  shows  a  breakdown  of  the  methods  of  instruction  used  in  the 
conduct  of  the  current  curriculum. 

34.  The  college  is  affiliated  with  the  George  Washington  University, 
as  are  all  of  the  other  senior  service  colleges,  for  students,  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  a  master's  degree  program.  The  program  has  been  in  effect 
since  1  September  1960  and  is  now  beginning  its  sixth  year. 
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i  1965  -  1966  CURRICUI.UM  -  AWC 


SUBJECT 

HOURS 

PERCENT  OF  COURSE 

Orientation  > 

1  .  * 

16 

1 

Course  1  -  The  World 
Environment  and  Sources 
of  Conflict 

144 

8.9 

1 

Cmd-Mgt  Seminar 

32 

2 

Course  2  -  Strategic 
Appraisal  of  the  United 
States  and  the  North 

Atlantic  Community 

264 

1 

16.3 

i 

Course  3  -  The  Strategic 
Threat  of  the  Communist 
Powers 

176 

10.9 

Course  4  -  Strategic 
Implications  of  the 
Developing  Areas 

208 

12.9 

Course  5  -  Army  and  Joint 
Capabilities  Planning 

216 

13.4 

Course  4  -  Army  and  Joint 
Objectives.  Planning  and 
Programing 

152 

9.4 

Course  7  ~  Long  Range 
Strategic  Study 

160 

9.9 

Course  8  -  US  National 
Strategy  and  a  Supporting 
Military  Program 

248 

15.3 

TOTAL 


1616 


100. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  USED  IN  CURRENT  CURRICULUM  -  AWC 


METHOD 

PERCENTAGE 

OF  TIME 

LECTURE 

11.8 

FACULTY 

(  2.2) 

GUEST  SPEAKER 

(  9.6) 

AFTER  LECTURE  CONFERENCE 

10.4 

SEMINARS 

18.1 

GUEST  PANELISTS  AND  CONSULTANTS 

(  7.0) 

FACULTY  LED 

(  5.8) 

NATIONAL  STRATEGY 

(  5.3) 

CASE  HISTORY,  CASE  STUDY 

2.2 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COMMITTEE  PRESENTATION 

5.9 

RESEARCH  AND  STUDY 

49.6 

TRIP 

2.0 

TOTAL 

100  7. 

FIG.  B5-7 


Other  AWC  Activities 


35.  The  AWC  conducts  two  special  short  courses;  one  is  a  two  week 
course  for  senior  Reserve  Component  officers  and  the  other  is  a  special 
orientation  course  usually  of  three  day 's  duration,  for  selected 
Secretary/Under  Secretary/Assistant  Secretary  level  personnel. 
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36.  Although  the  college  does  not  publish  a  professional  military 
journal,  it  has  instituted  the  publication  of  a  series  of  occasional 
papers  to  be  distributed  to  AWC  members  and  gradu..-ces.  In  addition, 
the  college  maintains  editorial  liaison  with  C&GSC  for  publication  of 
papers  and  articles  in  the  Military  Review. 

37.  The  AWC  does  not  offer  any  extension  or  correspondence 
courses.  The  college  has  studied  the  desirability  a.id  feasibility 
of  conducting  such  courses  and  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
value  of  such  a  program  would  be  questionable  considering  the  added 
costs  involved  and  the  relatively  limited  number  of  individuals  who 
would  be  eligible  to  participate. 


SUMMARY 

38.  The  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  is  the  keystone 
of  the  Army  officer  educational  system.  The  US  Army  War  College  stands 
at  the  apex  of  the  system  and  is  considered  to  be  on  the  same  level  as 
the  National  War  College  and  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

39.  The  Commandants  of  both  colleges  fill  multiple  positions.  In 
addition  to  commanding  the  colleges,  they  command  the  posts  and  the 
collocated  CDC  agencies. 

40.  Both  of  the  Army  colleges  provide  professional  military  educa¬ 
tion  to  selected  officers  at  a  postgraduate  level.  The  C&GSC  is  oriented 
towards  preparing  officers  for  command  and  staff  duties  with  the  Army  in 
the  field,  while  the  AWC  prepares  senior  officers  for  command  and  high 
level  staff  duties  over  a  wider  range  of  the  military  establishment. 

41.  The  curriculum  of  the  C&GSC  course  focuses  on  tactical  appli¬ 
cation  and  the  art  of  command.  The  staff  planning  process,  problem 
solving,  decision  making,  and  fundamentals  of  combat  are  stressed 
throughout  the  course.  The  AWC  curriculum  has  as  a  central  theme  the 
design  of  a  national  strategy  and  its  supporting  military  program.  The 
world  and  domestic  environment  is  examined,  strategic  concepts  and 
capabilities  are  studied,  and  future  concepts,  doctrine,  and  organiza¬ 
tion  are  analyzed. 

42.  The  student  bodies  of  both  colleges  consist  of  highly  selected 
officers  of  the  US  Army  and  the  other  Military  Services.  At  the  C&GSC, 
officers  from  over  50  foreign  nations  are  in  the  student  body,  whereas 
at  the  AWC  the  class  includes  selected  civilians  of  US  government 
agencies. 


43.  The  methods  of  instruction  used  by  C&GSC  place  the  faculty 
members  in  the  role  of  actively  presenting  a  large  proportion  of  the 
instruction  from  the  platform.  Although  the  methods  of  instruction 
at  AWC  require  some  active  platform  instruction  by  the  faculty,  their 
primary  role  is  in  leading,  guiding,  and  counseling  the  students  and 
in  planning  and  preparing  course  content. 

44.  Although  the  C&GSC  is  not  affiliated  with  a  civilian  uni¬ 
versity,  it  has  been  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  granting  Master  of  Military  Art  and 
Science  degrees.  In  the  absence  of  authorizing  legislation,  it  is  not 
granting  such  degrees  at  present.  In  the  graduate  study  area,  the  AWC 
is  affiliated  with  the  George  Washington  University  for  War  College 
students  to  participate  in  a  master's  degree  program  in  international 
affairs. 

45.  The  C&GSC  publishes  the  Military  Review  quarterly  while  the 
AWC  publishes  no  professional  journal  in  its  own  right.  However,  the 
AWC  contributes  articles  to  the  Military  Review. 

46.  The  C&GSC  has  an  active  extension  course  program  with  an 
enrollment  of  over  11,000  students,  while  no  extension  courses  are 
offered  by  the  AWC. 


ANNEX  B 


CURRENT  SYSTEM  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  6 


SPECIALIST  SCHOOLS 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  describe  the  mission, 
functions,  organization,  and  size  of  the  specialist  schools  in  the 
Army  school  system  and  to  provide  certain  specifics  with  regard  to 
each  school. 

2.  This  appendix  traces  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the 
specialist  schools,  reviews  their  overall  mission,  and  describes 
the  varied  organizational  arrangements  for  their  direction.  It 
divides  the  specialist  schools  into  three  broad  categories  and 
treats  each  category  in  terms  of  students  per  year  and  composition 
of  the  staff  and  faculty.  Finally,  it  presents  factual  data 
pertinent  to  each  individual  school. 


BACKGROUND 


General 

3.  The  specialist  schools  in  the  Army  school  system  are  not 
a  homogeneous  grouping  of  educational  institutions  tied  together  by 
a  common  mission,  parallel  levels  of  instruction,  and  single  direc¬ 
tive  or  supervisory  authority.  They  are,  instead,  a  miscellaneous 
grouping  of  Army  operated  schools  which  are  not  a  part  of  the 
structured,  sequential  school  system  represented  by  the  branch  school 
and  the  Army  colleges.  As  such  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  treat¬ 
ment  as  an  entity. 

History 

4.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  Army  met  the  needs  for 
specialized  military  training  of  selected  officers  outside  the  main¬ 
stream  of  career  schooling  through  establishment  of  a  relatively 
modest  number  of  courses  at  branch  schools.  Since  then,  the  introduc 
tion  of  radically  new  weapons  systems,  major  changes  in  Army  doctrine 
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and  organization,  shifts  of  emphasis  in  the  conduct  and  support  of 
military  operations,  increased  interest  in  paramilitary  operations, 
and  formulation  of  improved  management  techniques  have  been  reflected 
in  major  changes  in  the  Army  school  system.  Career  courses  have  been 
modified  and  expanded  use  has  been  made  of  specialist  courses  to  meet 
rapid.iy  changing  needs.  Specialist  career  patterns  have  been 
developed  and  superimposed  on  branch  career  patterns.  Specialist 
schools  have  been  set  up  to  provide  training  beyond  the  capacity  of 
branch  schools  and  not  specifically  encompassed  in  the  missions  of 
any  of  them. 

Mission 

5.  Although  the  Army  recognized  the  requirement  for  specialist 
schools,  current  regulations  are  not  very  precise  in  spelling  out 
their  overall  mission  nor  in  establishing  their  separate  identity. 

The  current  version  of  AR  350-5  states  that:  "The  mission  of  the  branch 
and  specialist  schools  is  to  provide  all  required  career  and 
specialist  training  for  both  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  of  all 
components  of  the  Army."  This  wording  accepts  the  fact  that  branch 
schools  as  well  as  specialist  schools  conduct  specialist  courses. 

Nowhere  in  AR  350-5  or  elsewhere  did  the  Board  find  a  separate  listing 
of  specialist  schools. 

6.  Certain  Army  specialist  schools  have  been  converted  into 
joint  or  Defense  schools.  Others  have  been  assigned  the  responsibility 
for  teaching  a  growing  number  of  joint  or  Defense  courses.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  Army  continues  to  be  responsible  fo*-  the  operation 
of  the  schools  under  varying  degrees  of  policy  direction  or  control 
from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  These  trends  have  added 
further  complications  to  the  categorization  of  the  specialist  schools 
and  the  delineation  of  their  relationship  to  the  remainder  of  the  Army 
school  system. 


Categories 


7.  For  the  purpose  of  the  appendix,  specialist  schools  are 
classified  on  the  basis  of  the  headquarters  or  agency  responsible  for 
their  operation  as  follows: 
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US  ARMY  OPERATED  SPECIALIST  SCHOOLS 


US  CONTINENTAL  ARMY  COMMAND  (USCONARC)  SCHOOLS 

US  Army  Aviation  School 

US  Army  CBR  Weapons  Orientation  Course 

US  Army  Combat  Surveillance  School 

US  Army  Management  School 

US  Army  Ordnance  Guided  Missile  School 

US  Army  Primary  Helicopter  School 

US  Army  Special  Warfare  School 


US  ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND  (USAMC)  SCHOOLS* 

US  Army  Logistic  Management  Center 

US  Army  Management  Engineering  Training  Agency 

Joint  Military  Packaging  Training  Center 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  SCHOOLS** 

Defense  Language  Institute 
Defense  Information  School 

*  Conducts  joint  or  Defense  courses 
**  Defense  School,  operated  by  the  Army 


PIG.  B6-! 


DISCUSSION 


USCONARC  Schools 


8.  In  FY  o5,  approximately  27,000  students  attended  the  seven 
USCONARC  specialist  schools  in  a  resident  status,  of  whom  over  7,000 
were  US  Army  officers.  In  addition,  on  30  June  1965  almost  5,000 
students  of  all  categories  were  participating  in  extension  courses  in 
the  Special  Warfare  School.  A  tabulation  by  school  of  the  military 
and  civilian  students  is  shown  in  Figure  B6-2. 

9.  In  FY  65,  the  authorized  staffs  and  faculties  in  the  seven 
CONARC  specialist  schools  comprised  4,852  officers,  warrant  officers, 
enlisted  personnel,  and  civilians;  the  assigned  strength  aggregated 
4,469  for  a  927.  fill.  Serious  imbalances  prevailed  in  the  grades  of 
captain  (316  assigned  vs  394  authorized)  and  second  lieutenant  (87 
assigned  vs  three  authorized) .  The  assigned  strengths  of  staffs  and 
faculties  by  school  and  grade  on  30  April  1965  are  shown  in  Figure  B6-3. 
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STUDENTS 

USCONARC  SPECIALIST  SCHOOLS  FY  1965 


RESIDENT  COURSES 

SCHOOL 

ARMY 

OFFICERS 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

Actv 

Army 

Res 

Comp 

0th 

Svcs 

For 

Offs 

EM 

Civs 

Aviation 

2757 

346 

4 

108 

11427 

23 

14665 

CBR  Weapons 

Orientation  Course 

403 

48 

281 

27 

• 

375 

1134 

Combat 

Surveillance 

251 

2 

3 

4 

483 

21 

764 

Management 

337 

15 

35 

1 

- 

107 

495 

Ordnance  Guided 

Missile 

201 

10 

0 

7 

3177 

117 

3512 

Primary  Helicopter 

1386 

308 

- 

56 

1815 

- 

3565 

Special  Warfare 

2217 

121 

184 

141 

610 

80 

3353 

TOTAL 

7552 

850 

507 

344 

17512 

723 

27488 

FIG.  B6-2 


STAFF  AND  FACULTY 

USCONARC  SPECIALIST  SCHOOLS  ASSIGNED  STRENGTHS  ON  30  APRIL  1965 


SCHOOL 

GEN 

COL 

L/COL 

MAJ 

CAPT 

1/Ll 

2/LT 

WO 

EM 

CIV 

TOTAL 

Aviation 

1 

6 

27 

92 

232 

128 

14 

92 

906 

392 

1890 

CBR  Weapons 
Orientation  Course 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

5 

83 

7 

107 

Combat 

Surveillance 

1 

3 

7 

14 

3 

1 

2 

320 

7 

358 

Management 

3 

4 

2 

3 

24 

6 

42 

Ordnance  Guided 
Missile 

3 

10 

12 

32 

47 

52 

38 

838 

502 

1534 

Primary 

Helicopter 

2 

8 

13 

7 

6 

3 

43 

29 

111 

Special  Warfare 

1 

4 

27 

45 

20 

4 

9 

1 

221 

95 

427 

TOTAL 

2 

18 

79 

168 

316 

190 

87 

136 

2435 

1038 

4469 

FIG.  B6-3 
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10.  In  addition  to  conducting  officer  and  enlisted  instruction, 
each  USCONARC  specialist  school  is  charged  with  developing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  instructional  materials  and  publications  relating  to  personnel, 
units,  and  materiel  in  its  field. 

11.  Certain  of  the  specialist  schools  operated  by  USCONARC 
are  clearly  related  to  branch  schools,  such  as  the  CBR  Weapons 
Orientation  Course  to  the  Chemical  School  and  the  Ordnance  Guided 
Missile  School  to  the  Ordnance  School.  Others,  such  as  the  Avia¬ 
tion  School  and  the  Primary  Helicopter  School,  are  closely  related 
to  each  other.  The  Commanding  General,  USCONARC  exercises  separate 
direction  and  control  over  his  specialist  schools;  however,  they 
maintain  close  liaison  with  related  USCONARC  schools. 

Army  Materiel  Command  Schools 

12.  The  AMC  schools  conduct  instruction  related  primarily  to 
wholesale  or  producer  logistics  and  generally  to  management  in  various 
functional  areas.  These  schools  are  characterized  by  the  multiplicity 
and  relatively  short  length  of  their  courses.  The  student  flow 
through  the  three  AMC  schools  is  large;  but  is  primarily  civilian  as 
opposed  to  officer,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  basic  orientation. 
Since  one  of  the  schools  conducts  only  joint  courses  and  the  other  two 
a  preponderance  of  joint  courses,  a  large  number  of  the  students  come 
from  other  Services  and  other  agencies  of  government.  In  FY  65,  a 
total  of  approximately  11,500  students  attended  the  three  AMC  schools 
in  a  resident  status,  of  whom  only  a  little  over  1,000  were  US  Army 
officers.  In  addition,  on  30  June  1965,  2,220  students  of  all  cate¬ 
gories  were  participating  in  the  extension  career  program  at  the  Army 
Logistics  Management  Center.  A  breakout  of  the  students  in  these 
schools  is  given  in  Figure  B6-4. 

STUDENTS 

US  ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND  SPECIALIST  SCHOOLS  FY  196$ 


SCHOOL 


ARMY 

OFFICERS 


RESIDENT  COURSES 


OTHERS 


TOTAL 


Ac  tv 
Army 

Res 

Comps 

0th 

Svcs 

Army  Logistics 

Management  Center 

369 

548 

121 

Army  Management  Engineer¬ 
ing  Training  Agency 

355 

48 

632 

Joint  Military  Packaging 
Training  Center 

314 

11 

226 

TOTAL 

1038 

607 

979 

8  8730  I  11540 


FIG.  B6-4 
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13.  In  FY  65  the  authorized  staffs  and  faculties  in  the  three 
AMC  specialist  schools  totaled  459  personnel,  primarily  civilians. 
The  assigned  strength  was  approximately  87%  of  that  authorized  and 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


STAFF  AND  FACULTY 

US  ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND  SPECIALIST  SCHOOLS 
ASSIGNED  STRENGTHS  ON  30  APRIL  1965 


SCHOOL 

JEN 

COL 

L/C0L 

MAJ 

CAPT 

1/LT 

2/LT 

WO 

EM 

CIV 

TOTAL 

Army  Logistics 
Management  Center 

Army  Management  En¬ 
gineering  Trng  Agcy 
Joint  Mil  Packaging 
Training  Center 

16 

26 

19 

6 

2 

9 

17 

189 

61 

49 

284 

61 

49 

TOTAL 

16 

26 

19 

6 

2 

9 

17 

299 

394 

FIG.  B6-5 


14.  In  addition  to  providing  education  and  training,  the 
specialist  schools  operated  by  AMC  develop  applicable  training  litera¬ 
ture  and  training  aids  and  provide  consultant  services  upon  request. 

15.  Certain  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  keeping  the 
instruction  in  the  AMC  schools  from  overlapping  that  taught  in  CONARC 
schools.  Thus,  the  Army  Management  Engineering  Training  Agency 
teaches  automatic  data  processing  courses  which  overlap  courses  taught 
at  the  Adjutant  General  and  Signal  Schools,  and  Army  Logistics  Manage¬ 
ment  Center  teaches  an  installation  management  course  which  largely 
duplicates  the  course  taught  at  the  Array  Management  School. 

Department  of  the  Army  Specialist  Schools 

16.  The  two  specialist  schools  operated  by  the  Department  of 

the  Army  have  been  converted  to  Defense  schools,  although  they  continue 
to  serve  preponderantly  Army  needs.  Their  tie-in  to  the  joint  and 
Defense  School  systems  is  covered  in  Appendix  1  to  Annex  C.  In  FY  65, 
a  total  of  approximately  6,400  students  attended  these  two  schools, 
of  whom  almost  1,000  were  US  Army  officers.  Additionally,  in  FY  65, 
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a  total  of  2,031  students  of  all  categories  participated  in  language 
training  sponsored  by  the  Defense  Language  Institute  at  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  of  the  State  Department,  Syracuse  and  Indiana 
Universities,  and  seven  other  commercial  schools.  A  breakout  of  the 
students  of  these  two  Department  of  the  Army  operated  Defense  schools 
is  shown  below: 


STUDENTS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  SPECIALIST  SCHOOLS  FY  1965 


RESIDENT 

COURSES 

SCHOOL 

ARMY 

OFFICERS 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

Ac  tv 
Army 

Res 

Comps 

Oth 

Svcs 

For 

Offs 

EM 

Civ 

Defense  Information 

75 

11 

58 

- 

638 

22 

804 

Defense  Language 

Institute 

880 

- 

957 

- 

1619 

145 

3601 

TOTAL 

955 

11 

1015 

- 

2257 

167 

4405 

FIG.  B6-6 


17.  In  FY  65,  the  authorized  staffs  and  faculties  in  the  two 
DA  specialized  schools  comprised  nearly  1,000  military  and  civilian 
personnel;  assigned  strength  was  approximately  95%  of  that  authorized. 
Figure  B6-7  shows  assigned  strengths  of  staff  and  faculties  by  school 
and  grade. 


STAFF  AND  FACULTY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  SPECIALIST  SCHOOLS 
ASSIGNED  STRENGTHS  ON  30  APHL  1965 


SCHOOL 

GEN 

COL 

L/COL 

MAJ 

CAPT 

1/LT 

2/LT 

WO 

EM 

CIV 

TOTAL 

Defense 

Information 

1 

6 

14 

12 

2 

- 

- 

52 

18 

115 

Defense  Language 
Iristituce 

1 

6 

11 

8 

11 

- 

2 

164 

635 

838 

TOTAL 

2 

12 

25 

20 

13 

- 

2 

216 

653 

953 

FIG.  B6-7 


18.  In  the  ensuing  part  of  this  appendix,  pertinent  data  are 
presented  on  each  of  the  12  Army  operated  specialist  schools. 
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US  ARMY  AVIATION  SCHOOL 
FY  65 


ARMY 

OFFICERS 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

COURSE  TITLE 

Nr 

Wks 

Times 

Given 

Ac  tv 
Army 

Res 

Comp 

Oth 

Svcs 

For 

Offs 

Civs 

RESIDENT 

Officer /WO/WO 

Candidate  RW  Aviator 
(Phases  II  &  III) 

21 

22 

759 

138 

57 

954 

Officer/WO/WO 

Candidate  FW  Aviator 

34 

14 

673 

108 

1 

24 

806 

Aviation  Command  & 

Staff  Officer 

3 

4 

120 

8 

-- 

6 

... 

134 

Five  Transition 

Courses 

607 

-- 

2 

14 

3 

626 

Four  Instrument  Flying 
Courses 

446 

25 

-- 

7 

17 

495 

Other  Specialist 

_■  ses 

152 

67 

1 

-- 

3 

223 

jtal  Resident 

2757 

346 

4 

108 

23 

3238 

NON-RESIDENT’ 

None 

FIG.  B6-8 
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The  United  States  Army  Aviation  School 


19.  The  United  States  Army  Aviation  School  (USAAVNS)  has  the 
mission  "to  train  and  instruct  officers,  warrant  officers,  and 
enlisted  men  (warrant  officer  candidates)  in  Army  Aviation  flight 
training, " 

20.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  USAAVNS  leaches 
resident  courses  in  fixed  wing  (FW)  and  rotary  wing  (RW)  aircraft, 
conducts  numerous  specialist  courses  for  Army  aviators,  and  prepares 
appropriate  non-resident  instructional  material.  USAAVNS  maintains 
close  liaison  with  the  Aviation  Agency  of  the  Combat  Developments 
Command  (CDC),  the  US  Army  Aviation  Test  Board,  the  US  Army  Board  for 
Aviation  Accident  Research,  and  a  division  of  the  Human  Resources 
Research  Office,  all  collocated  at  Fort  Rucker.  The  programs  of  in¬ 
struction  for  RW  training  are  closely  coordinated  with  the  Primary 
Helicopter  School  to  avoid  course  overlap  or  curriculum  duplication. 

21.  USAAVNS  is  organized  into  command  and  staff  elements,  a 
student  brigade  and  eight  departments  Identified  as  follows:  Rotary 
Wing  Training,  Fixed  Wing  Training,  Maintenance,  Aeromedical  Education 
and  Training,  Tactics,  Publications,  Non-Resident  Instruction,  and 
Support.  The  Director  of  Instruction  (DOI)  functions  in  the  super¬ 
visory  channel  between  the  Assistant  Commandant  and  the  departments. 
Officer  instructor  personnel  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  grade  of 
captain.  School  troops  are  provided  by  a  tailored  Infantry  battalion 
and  three  small  Table  of  Distribution  units. 

22.  The  Fixed  Wing  and  Rotary  Wing  Aviator  Courser,  qualify 
officers,  warrant  officers,  and  warrant  officer  candidates  in  both 
flying  techniques  and  aircraft  instruments.  The  transition  courses 
train  previoujly  qualified  aviators  in  the  flying  technique:?  for 
other  aircraft.  The  Aviation  Command  and  Staff  Officer  Course  pro¬ 
vides  a  working  knowledge  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
these  positions. 

23.  In  FY  65,  USAAVNS  taught  a  total  of  twenty  courses,  all  on 
a  resident  basis  ranging  from  one  to  34  weeks  in  length.  Pertinent 
data  on  each  of  these  courses  is  included  in  Figure  B6-8. 


The  United  States  Army  CBR  Weapons  Orientation  Course 

24.  The  United  States  Army  CBR  Weapons  Orientation  Course 
(USACBRWOC)  has  the  mission  "to  prepare  and  present  instructional 
material  dealing  with  United  States  policy,  doctrine, , techniques, 
and  capabilities  in  the  fields  of  chemical,  biological,  and  radio¬ 
logical  ope  itions  as  an  orientation  for  senior  Department  of 
Defense  military  and  civilian  personnel  and  other  selected  ■ 
personnel  upon  invitation  by  the  Department  of  Defense." 

25.  In  accomplishing  its  mission,  USACBRWOC  provides  a  single 

resident  course  of  instruction  and  assists  appropriate  agencies  of 
CDC  and  AHC  in  doctrine  and  materiel  development.  1 

26.  USACBRWOC  is  organized  into  a  command  element,  an  operating 
staff,  and  three  divisions  identified  as  follows:  Classroom  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Field  Demonstration,  and  Academic  Support.  The  Course  Coramandapt 
is  a  colonel;  there  is  no  Assistant  Commandant.  The  Director  of 
Instruction  functions  in  the  staff  channel  between  the  Commandant  and 
the  instructional  divisions.  Officer  instructor  personnel  are  for  the' 
most  part  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel.  A  Table  of  Distribution 
unit  supports  instruction. 

27.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  provide  selected  senior 
military  personnel  and  federally  employed  civilians  with  general 
background  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  chemical,  biological  and  radio¬ 
logical  operations. 

28.  USACBRWOC  is  three  and  one-half  days  in  length  and  is 
conducted  28  times  per  year  on  a  resident  basis. J  In  FY  1965,  attendance 
was  1,134  personnel,  of  whore  403  officers  were  Active  Army,  48  Reserve 
Components,  281  other  US  Military  Services,  27  from  foreign  countries,1 
233  civilians  from  DO D  and  142  civilians  from  other  federal  agencies. 
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The  United  States  Army  Management  School 


29.  The  United  States  Army  Management  School  (USAMS)  has  the 
mission'to  provide  instruction  in  installation  management  for  selec- 
•  ted  military  and  civilian  students  and  participate  in  doctrine 
development. 


!  30.  In  accomplishing  its  mission,  USAMS  conducts  the  Amy 

Management  Course  in  residence  . 


•  31.  USAMS  is  organized  into  a  command  element,  an  operating 

staff,  a  Plans,  and  Research  Department,  and  an  Academic  Department. 
The  School  Commandant  is  a  colonel;  the  Deputy  Commandant,  also  a 
colonel,  serves  as  the  DOI.  Officer  instructor  personnel  are 
primarily  lieutenant  colonels.  There  are  no  school  troops. 


,  32.  The  Army  Management  Course  provides  students  with  a 

working  knowledge  of  the  techniques,  practices,  and  fundamentals 
of  installation  management. 


33.  In  FY  1965,  the  three  week  course  was  conducted  nine  times 
for  a  total  of  495  students,  of  whom  337  officers  were  Active  Army, 

15  Reserve  Components,  35  other  US  Military  Services,  one  foreign 
officer,  and  107  US  civilians.  For  FY  1966,  the  title  of  the  course 
was  changed  to  the  Army  Installation  Management  Course.  Course 
length,  frequency,  and  attendance  will  remain  approximately  the.  same. 
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34.  The  United  States  Army  Combat  Surveillance  School  (USACSS) 
has  the  mission  to  train  "selected  military  and  civilian  students  in 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  surveillance  equipment  and  systems 
and  associated  equipment." 


35.  In  accomplishing  its  mission,  USACSS  conducts  orientation 
and  technical  instruction  in  ground  and  aerial  surveillance  equipment 
and  techniques.  The  school  also  maintains  liaison  with  the  Signal 
School  at  Fort  Monmouth,  the  Intelligence  School  at  Fort  Holabird, 
and  with  local  agencies  of  CDC  and  AMC. 


36.  USACSS  is  organized  into  a  conrnand  element,  an  operating 
staff,  an  Organization,  Doctrine,  and  New  Equipment  Office,  and  five 
academic  departments  identified  as  follows:  Airborne  Sensors,  Fadar, 
Drone,  Common  Subjects,  and  MQM-58A  (drone).  It  also  includes  a 
student  company.  The  School  Commandant  is  a  colonel;  the  Assistant 
Commandant  is  a  lieutenant  colonel.  An  Educational  Advisor  is 
responsible  to  the  Commandant  and  a  DOI  functions  in  the  supervisory 
channel  between  the  Commandant  and  the  academic  departments.  There 
are  no  school  troops. 

3?.  The  Mohawk  Pilot  Aerial  Surveillance  Course  teaches  pilots 
the  techniques  of  using  the  side  looking  airbcr.ie  radar  and  infra¬ 
red  and  photographic  equipment  with  which  the  Mohawk  aircraft  is 
equipped.  The  purpose  of  the  Senior  Officer  Orientation  Course  is 
to  provide  comnanders  and  staff  officers  with  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  techniques  for  employing  modern  surveillance  equipment.  The 
Ground  and  Aerial  Surveillance  Materiel  Courses  provide  officers 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  surveillance  operations  and  materiel  to 
include  ground  radar,  Mohawk  aircraft,  and  drones. 

38.  USACSS  teaches  a  total  of  four  courses,  all  on  a  resident 
basis  ranging  in  length  from  one  to  three  weeks.  Pertinent  data 
on  each  of  these  courses  are  included  in  Figure  B6-9. 
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The  United  States  Army  Ordnance  Guided  Missile  School 


39.  The  United  States  Army  Ordnance  Guided  Missile  School 
(USAOGMS)  has  the  mission  to  "provide  all  required  career  and 
specialist  school  education  and  training  for. .. .officers. .. .and 
civilians  in  missiles  and  ammunition.11  In  addition,  the  school 
trains  special  ammunition  units  and  provides  mission  (special  ammu¬ 
nition)  loads  for  authorized  units.  It  also  provides  individual 
and  unit  training  and  testing  in  explosive  ordnance  disposal. 


4C.  In  accomplishing  the  officer-oriented  portion  of  its 
mission,  USAOGMS  conducts  resident  courses  only  and  assists  CDC 
and  AMC  in  doctrine  and  materiel  developments. 


41.  USAOGMS  is  organized  into  a  contoand  element,  an  operating 
staff,  a  Directorate  of  New  Missiles  and  Literature  and  six  instruc¬ 
tional  departments  identified  as  follows:  Missile  Training,  Special 
Ammunition,  Air  Defense,  Missile  Components,  Artillery,  and  Officers* 
Training.  It  includes  a  School  Troop  Command  to  administer  staff, 
faculty,  and  student  personnel.  The  School  Commandant  is  a  colonel; 
the  Assistant  Commandant,  also  a  colonel  serves  as  Director  of  Training. 
Officer  instructor  personnel  are  primarily  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant. 
There  are  no  school  demonstration-type  troops. 


42.  The  purpose  of  the  resident  instruction  is  to  give  commanders 
and  staff  officers  of  missile  support  units  a  general  knowledge  of 
maintenance  and  logistical  operations  and  procedures  associated  with 
missile  systems. 


43.  USAOGMS  teaches  three  courses  for  officers  ranging  in  length 
from  two  to  19  weeks.  Pertinent  data  on  each  of  these  courses  is 
included  in  Figure  B6-10.  An  Ammunition  Officer  Course  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  USAOGMS  from  the  Ordnance  School  in  July  1965  as  previously 
indicated  in  Annex  B,  Appendix  4. 


The  United  States  Army  Primary  Helicopter  School 


44.  The  United  States  Army  Primary  Helicopter  School  (USAPHS) 
has  the  mission  to  "train  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  warrant 
officer  candidates  in  primary  helicopter  pilot  techniques  (ano) 
conduct  warrant  officer  candidate  indoctrination  training." 


45.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  USAPHS  operates  a 
Warrant  Officer  Candidate  Indoctrination  Course,  and  conducts  resi¬ 
dent  instruction  only  for  officers,  warrant  officers,  warrant  officer 
candidates,  and  National  Guard  aviators  in  primary  rotary  wing  flying 
skills.  The  programs  of  instruction  for  USAPHS  are  closely  coordi¬ 
nated  with  USAAVNS  at  Fort  Rucker. 


46.  USAPHS  is  organized  into  a  command  element,  an  operating 
staff  and  a  rotary  wing  instructional  department.  It  also  includes 
two  warrant  officer  candidate  training  groups.  A  School  Commandant, 
with  the  authorized  rank  of  colonel,  commands  the  post  as  well  as  the 
School.  An  Assistant  Commandant,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  school.  A  DOI 
develops  instructional  plans  and  programs.  A  civilian  contractor. 
Southern  Airways  of  Texat-,  conducts  flying  training  and  is  responsible 
to  the  School  Commandant  for  the  quality  of  the  contracted  instruction 
and  maintenance.  Officer  instructor  personnel  are  primarily  lieu¬ 
tenants.  There  are  no  school  troops. 


47.  The  Rotary  Wing  Aviator  Course  is  conducted  in  three  phases; 
Phase  I  is  taught  at  USAPHS  and  Phases  II  and  III  are  conducted  at 
USAAVNS.  A  Warrant  Officer  Candidate  Indoctrination  Course  provides 
OCS-type  pre-flight  instruction  in  individual  responsibility  and 
essential  military  subjects.  It  is  followed  by  attendance  at  a 
Rotary  Wing  Aviator  Course  at  Fort  Wolters  or  a  Fixed  Wing  Course  at 
Fort  Rucker,  which  teaches  basic  flying  skills.  Successful  graduates 
receive  their  warrants.  A  standardization  course  is  conducted  for 
National  Guard  Aviators  so  that  they  can  maintain  a  high  skill  level 
and  be  updated  on  flight  instruction  techniques. 


48.  USAPHS  conducts  three  courses  ranging  from  two  to  12  weeks 
in  length.  Pertinent  data  on  the  courses  are  included  in  Figure  B6-11. 
In  addition,  1,1G0  enlisted  men  successfully  completed  the  four  week 
Warrant  Officer  Candidate  Indoctrination  Course  in  FY  65.  Beginning 
in  FY  66,  a  curriculum  change  was  implemented  as  described  in  Annex  D, 
Appendix  18. 


US  SPECIAL  WARFARE  SCHOOL 
FY  65 


COURSE  TITLE 


RESIDENT 


Senior  Officer  Counter¬ 
insurgency  &  Special 
Warfare  Orientation 

Military  Assistance 
Training  Advisor 


Special  Forcer,  Officer  12 

Psychological  Operations  10 

Counterinsurgency 
Operations  Officer  10 

Special  Warfare 
Orientation 

Total  Resident 


NON-RESIDENT 


Counterinsurgency 

Operations 

Psychological 

Operations 

Special  Forces 

Total  Non-Resident 


ARMY 

OFFICERS  OTHERS  TOTAL 


Actv  Res  Oth  JFor 
Army  Comp  Svcs  >0ffs  Civs 


6  332  32  43 


3  493  29 


3  143  8 


3  171  1 


5  167  51 


2217  121 


64  471 


52  1  217 


80  2743 


645  311  278  135  41  1410 


501  343  226  50  38  1158 

1032  842  384  17  60  2335 

2178  1496  888  202  139  4903 


Fig.  B6-12 
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49.  The  United  States  Army  Special  Warfare  School  (USASWS) 
has  the  mission  to  "prepare  and  conduct  resident  and  non-resident 
courses  of  instruction  to  meet  requirements  for  training  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  United  States  governmental  personnel, 
and  foreign  personnel  in  psychological,  unconventional  warfare,  and 
counterinsurgency  operations." 


50.  In  accomplishing  its  mission,  USASWS  conducts  orientation 
courses  concerned  with  all  phases  of  stability  operations,  training 
courses  in  psychological,  special  forces,  and  counterinsurgency 
operations,  and  a  special  course  in  the  duties  of  Military  Assistance 
Training  Advisor  (MATA)  personnel  assigned  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
USASWS  maintains  liaison  and  coordination  on  doctrine  and  combat 
developments  with  all  interested  agencies  to  include  CDC,  the  Army 
War  College,  and  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College. 


51.  USASWS  is  organized  into  a  command  element,  an  operating 
staff,  and  four  instructional  departments  identified  as  follows: 
Counterinsurgency  Operations,  Psychological  Operations,  Unconven¬ 
tional  Warfare,  and  Non-Resident  instruction.  It  includes  a  student 
company.  The  Center  Commander  and  School  Commandant  is  a  brigadier 
general;  the  Assistant  Commandant  is  a  colonel  and  is  responsible  for 
the  internal  operation  and  administration  of  the  school.  The  DOI 
functions  in  the  staff  channel  between  the  Assistant  Commandant  and 
the  heads  of  academic  departments.  An  Educational  Advisor  is 
responsible  to  the  Director  of  Instruction.  Officer  instructor 
personnel  are  primarily  in  the  grade  of  major.  School  support  is 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
Special  Warfare. 


52.  The  purpose  of  the  resident  and  non-resident  instruction 
is  to  provide  students  with  a  knowledge  of  the  concepts,  principles, 
techniques,  and  doctrine  of  special  warfare.  The  MATA  Course  is 
oriented  to  operations  in  Vietnam. 


53.  USASWS  teaches  a  total  of  nine  courses,  six  on  a  resident 
basis  ranging  from  one  to  12  weeks  in  length.  Pertinent  data  on  each 
of  these  courses  is  included  in  Figure  B6-12. 
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US  ARMY  LOGISTICS  MANAGEMENT  CENTER 


ARMY 


COURSE  TITLE 


RESIDENT 

Defense  Procurement 
Management  5 

Defense  Advanced  Pro¬ 
curement  Management  3 

Army  Maintenance 
Management  6 

Army  Supply  Management  12 

Associate  Army  Supply 
Management  2 

Eleven  Other  Resident 
Courses 

Total  Resident 


NON-RESIDENT 


Eight  Extension 
Courses 

Four  Reserve  Officer 
Group  Studies 

Three  On-The-Job 
Education  Programs 

Total  Non-Resident 


OFFICERS 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

i 

Ac  tv 
Army 

Res 

Comp 

Oth 

Svcs 

For 

Offs 

Civs 

150 

47 

5 

527 

729 

36 

19 

238 

1 

293 

28 

12 

15 

167 

223 

40 

2 

25 

202 

269 

425 

3 

1 

429 

116 

123 

35 

40 

987 

1300 

370 

548 

118 

85 

2120 

3241 

158 

372 

27 

23 

1640 

2220 

4991 

4991 

70 

39 

22 

790 

921 

228 

5402 

49 

23 

2430 

8132 

Fig.  B6-13 


54.  The  United  States  Army  Logistics  Management  Center  (ALMC) 
has  the  mission  to  "provide  both  rdsident  and  non-resident  instruction 
in  wholesale  logistics  management." 


55.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  it  operates  resident, 
non-resident,  Reserve  Officer  Group  Study  courses  and  on-the-job 
courses.  ALMC  maintains  liaison  with  and  provides  assistance  to  AMC, 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  and  other  appropriate  agen¬ 
cies  of  D£  and  DOD. 


56.  ALMC  is  organised  into  a  command  element,  an  operating  staff, 
a  Logistics  Research- and  Doctrine  Department,  and  two  instructional 
departments,  Resident  and  Non-Resident.  The  Commandant  is  a  colonel, 
who  also  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Army  Materiel  Command  Board.  The 
Deputy  Commandant,  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
the  Center,  is  also  a  colonel.  Three  coequal  Assistant  Commandants 
serve  as  department  heads  and  princij  .1  assistants  to  the  Cornnandant . 
Officer  instructor  personnel  are  primarily  majors  and  lieutenant 
colonels.  There  are  no  school  support  troops. 

57.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  designed  to  develop  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  senior  officers  and  civilians,  who  occupy  responsible 
logistics  positions,  by  increasing  their  understanding  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  operations,  and  problems  of  the  producer  logistics  system. 

58.  ALMC  teaches  a  total  of  31  courses,  16  on  a  resident  basis 
ranging  from  one  to  12  weeks  in  length.  Nine  resident  and  one  non¬ 
resident  courses  are  conducted  for  DOD.  Pertinent  data  on  a  represen¬ 
tative  group  of  courses  (and  gross  figures  on  the  others)  are  included 
in  Figure  B6-13. 


59.  The  United  States  Army  Management  Engineering  Training 
Agency  (AMETA)  has  the  mission  to  "train  civilian  and  military 
personnel  in  scientific  management  skills  and  techniques." 


60.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  iu  develops  and 
teaches  a  coordinated  program  of  resident  instruction  in  management 
engineering  for  all  the  Military  Departments,  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  and  other  governmental  agencies. 


61.  AMETA  is  organized  into  an  operating  directorate  and 
staff,  a  Management  Systems  Department,  and  four  instructional  depart¬ 
ments  identified  as  follows:  General  Management,  Automatic  Data 
Processing,  Industrial  Management,  and  Applied  Ma “hematics  and  Statis¬ 
tics.  There  are  no  military  personnel  on  the  staff  and  faculty.  A 
Director  and  Associate  Director  manage  the  agency;  there  are  no  school 
support  troops. 


a  62.  The  purpose  of  the  courses  conducted  is  to  teach  students 
•he  best  known  business  practices  and  their  application  to  producer 
logistics. 


63.  AMETA  teaches  a  total  of  49  courses,  all  on  a  resident 
basis  ranging  from  one  day  to  eight  weeks  in  length.  All  but  one  of 
these  are  Defense  courses.  An  eighteen  uk  nth  Automatic  Data  Processing 
Intern  Program  is  also  available,  the  firt.w.  six  months  of  which  are 
in  resident  instruction.  Pertinent  data  on  all  courses  are  included 
in  Figure  B6-14. 
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The  Joint  Military  Packaging  Training  Center 


64.  The  Joint  Military  Packaging  Training  Center  (JMPTC)  has  the 
mission  to  "provide  training  in  the  preservation,  packaging,  and 
related  loading  of  military  supplies  and  equipment  for  military  and 
civilian  packaging  personnel."  . 
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65.  Ih  accomplishing  its  mission,  JMPTC  conducts  packaging 
courses  on  a  resident  and  mobile  training  team  basis.  It  maintains 
liaison  with  AMC  and  other  appropriate  military  and  civilian  agencies. 


66.' .JMPTC  is  organized  into  ar.  operating  directorate  and  staff, 
a  Joint  Publications  and  Assistance  Division,  and  three  training 
divisions  identified  as  follows:!  Preservation,  Packing,  and  Missile 
and  Specialized.  There  are  no  military  personnel  on  the  staff  and 
faculty;  a  Director  and  a  Deputy  Director  manage  the  Center.  There 
are  no  school  support  troops. 


67.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is  to  provide  selected 
1  military’ and  civilian  personnel  with  a  knowledge  of  the  policies, 

methods,  and  techniques,  for  packaging  and  packing  of  military  supplies 
and  equipment. 


68.  The  JMPTC  teaches  eleven  courses,  all  or.  a  resident  basis 
ranging  from  three  days  to  two  weeks  in  length.  Pertinent  data  on 
the  principal  courses  taught  are  included  in  Figure  B6-15. 
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DEFENSE  INFORMATION  SCHOOL 

FY  65 

! 

ARMY 

OFFICERS 

OTHERS 

COURSE  TITLE 


RESIDENT 


Information  Officer 
Basic 

Information  Officer 
Refresher 

Broadcast  Officer 

Total  Resident 


Wks  IGiven 


Offs  iCivs 


75  11  15 


22  123 


NON-RESIDENT 


*  Course  was  not  c<fnduc|ted  befcause  lof 
quota. 


criptijon  of  the 


Fig.  B6-16 


The  Defense  Information  School 

69.  The  Defense  Information  School  (DINFOS)  has  the  mission  to 
"provide  information  training  for  selected  officers .. .and  civilian 
employees  of  Department  of  Defense  components  for  information  assign¬ 
ments  at  all  levels  of  command  throughout  the  Defense  Establishment; 
and  to  train  a  limited  number  of  persons  from  other  Federal  agencies 
and  foreign  nations  in  the  principles  and  techniques  of  United  States 
Military  information  activities." 

70.  In  executing  its  mission,  DINFOS  conducts  officer  specialist 
courses  in  residence.  The  curriculum  is  oriented  to  the  field  of 
unclassified  military  information  and  teaches  use  of  three  mass 
communication  media,  printed,  oral/visual,  and  radio/television. 

71.  DINFOS  is  organized  into  a  command  element,  an  operating 
staff,  and  five  academic  departments  identified  as  follows:  Inter¬ 
national  Relations  and  Government,  Applied  Journalism,  Policy  and 
Plans,  Research  and  Oral  Communications,  and  Radio  and  Television. 

The  School  Commandant  is  an  Army  colonel.  The  position  of  Assistant 
Commandant,  presently  an  Army  colonel,  will  become  a  rotating  position 
alternating  between  Navy  and  Air  Force  officers  in  grade  of  colonel/ 
Navy  captain.  The  Assistant  Commandant  functions  as  DOI  and  the 
Educational  Advisor  is  responsible  to  him.  Officer  instructor 
personnel  are  primarily  in  the  grade  of  captain  and  major.  There  are 
no  school  support  troops. 

72.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is  to  prepare  officers  and 
civilians  to  perform  duties  in  the  fields  of  public  affairs  and 
information  programs  and  activities. 

73.  DINFOS  teaches  three  officer  courses,  all  on  a  resident 
basis  ranging  from  two  to  eight  weeks  in  length.  Pertinent  data  on 
each  of  these  courses  for  FY  1965  are  shown  in  Figure  B6-16. 
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74.  The  Defense  Language  Institute  (DLI)  has  the  mission  to 
"exercise  technical  control  of  all  language  training  within  the  Defense 
Establishment  (except  at  the  Service  Academies)  and  to  direct  those 
elements  of  the  program  which  are  conducted  on  a  Department  of 
Defense-wide  basis  by  the  Department  of  the  Army." 

75.  In  accomplishing  its  mission,  DLI  has  direct  control  of 
full-time,  mission-required  language  training  conducted  at  the  two 

DLI  schools,  the  West  Coast  Branch  (DLIWC)  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
California,  and  the  East  Coast  Branch  (DLIEC)  collocated  with  the  DLI 
Headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It  exercises  technical  control  over, 
input  to,  and  funding  responsibilities  for  training  conducted  for  DOD 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  State  Department,  Syracuse 
and  Indiana  Universities,  and  seven  commercial  schools  in  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  area. 
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76.  DLI  Headquarters  is  organized  into  a  command  element,  an 
operating  staff,  a  Training  Division,  a  Research  and  Standards  Division, 
a  WestjCoast  Branch  and  an  East^Coa it  Branch.  The  branches  are  organ¬ 
ized  into  command  and  staff  elements  and  area  oriented  instructional 
departments.  Troop  Commands  are  attached  to  both  branches  to  administer 
staff,  faculty,  and  student  personnel.  The  Director  of  DLI, is  an  Army 
colonel;  the  Deputy  Director  is  an  Army  lieutenant  colonel.  The 
Commandant  of  DLIWC  is  an  Army  colonel;  the  Coranandant  of  DLIEC. is  a 
Uayy  commander.  Instruction  is  normally  conducted  by  civilians. 

77.  The  objective  of  foreign  language  training  is  to  develop 
linguistic  skills  to  required  levels,  emphasizing  foreign  military 
terminology  and  incorporating  area  background  materials  in  the  courses. 
As  a  result,  students  can  function  as  military  linguists  with  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  historical,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  heritage  of 
the  countries  whose  languages  they  have  studied. 

78.  The  DLI  teaches  a  total  of  49  language  courses,  25  on  a 
resident  basis,  ranging  from  eight  to  49  wetks  ir.  length.  Pertinent 
data  on  the  courses  taught  or  sponsored  by  DLI  are  included  in 
Figure  B6-17. 
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j  79.  Specialist  schools  are  not  a  homogeneous  grouping  of  Army 

j  operated  schools.  Rather  they  are  a  grouping  of  12  generally  dis- 

j  parate  schools,  each  of  which  was  established  originally  to  provide 

!  specialist  or  functional  training  beyond  the  capacity  of  branch 

i  schools  or  not  specifically  encompassed  in  the  mission  of  any  one 

!  of  them. 

l 

!  80.  Specialist  schools  are  operated  by  the  US  Continental  Army 

I  Command,  the  US  Army  Materiel  Command  and  Headquarters,  Department 

of  the  Army,  directly.  They  can  most  conveniently  be  grouped  in  that 
fashion. 


81.  The  seven  USCONARC  specialist  schools  supplement  the 
specialist  courses  taught  in  branch  schools  and  provide  a  major 
segment  of  USCONARC1 s  school  system.  In  FY  65,  nearly  27,000  students 
attended  these  schools  in  a  resident  status,  of  whom  approximately 
7,000  were  US  Army  officers. 

82.  The  three  USAMC  schools  are  oriented  primarily  toward 
wholesale  or  producer  logistics  and  management  in  various  functional 
areas.  One  of  the  AMC  operated  schools  conducts  only  joint  courses 
and  the  other  two  a  preponderance  of  joint  courses.  The  number  of 
these  courses  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

83.  The  student  flow  through  the  AMC  schools  is  large  but  is 
primarily  civilian  in  character.  In  FY  65,  a  total  of  approximately 
11,500  students  attended  the  three  schools  in  a  resident  status, 
only  a  little  over  1,000  of  whom  were  US  Army  officers. 

84.  The  two  Department  of  the  Army  operated  specialist  schools 
have  been  converted  to  Defense  schools  although  they  continue  to  serve 
preponderantly  Army  needs.  In  FY  65  approximately  4,000  students  atten¬ 
ded  these  schools  in  a  resident  status,  of  whom  950  were  US  Army 
officers  and  2,000  other  US  Army  personnel. 
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AMEX  B 


CURRENT  SYSTEM  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  ARMY  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  7 


SCHOOLING  AT  CIVILIAN  INSTITUTIONS, 

WITH  OTHER  GOVERNMENTAL  AGENCIES  AND  INDUSTRY 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 


1.  This  appendix  addresses  itself  to  the  factual  presentation  of 
the  education  and  training  of  Army  officers  in  civilian  universities, 
colleges,  industry  and  other  governmental  agencies. 


BACKGROUND 


History  of  Army  Civil  Schooling  Program 


2.  The  education  and  training  of  Army  officers  in  civilian 
universities,  colleges,  and  technical  institutions  is  the  second  oldest 
instructional  program  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  yielding  only  to 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  (USMA)  in  continuous  operation.  The 
first  Army  officers  were  enrolled  in  the  program  in  1867,  following  an 
assessment  of  operations  during  the  Civil  War.,  They  were  Army  doctors, 
dentists,  and  veterinarians  who  were  given  professional  training  in 
university  medical  schools.  Soon  thereafter,  other  officers  were  given 
advanced  training  in  ballistics,  metallurgy  and  engineering  sciences 
at  civilian  institutions.  The  civil  schooling  program  was  continued 
and  gradually  expanded  during  the  years  until  by  the  onset  of  World 
War  I  it  had  reached  substantial  size  and  included  such  fields  as 
business  administration. 


3.  The  National  Defense  Act.,  as  amended,  encouraged  graduate 
level  education,  but  stipulated  that  such  training  must  be  for  recog¬ 
nized  and  specific  Army  requirements.  In  1948,  legislation  was  enacted 
which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  select  for  civil  schooling, 
at  any  one  time,  up  to  8%  of  the  authorized  Regular  Army  officer  strength 
and  8%  of  the  actual  Reserve  Component  officer  strength.  The  heavy 
demands  the  Army  places  on  its  officers  have  prevented  it  from  even 
approaching  these  figures. 
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Types  of  Civil  Schooling  Available 

4.  Today,  a  wide  range  of  civil  schooling  programs  is  available 
to  Army  officers  to  augment  their  military  schooling.  These  programs 
are  based  on  the  Army’s  conviction  that  continuing  education  is 
essential  if  officers  are  to  achieve  maximum  career  potential  and 
develop  desired  creative  and  intellectual  abilities. 

5.  Arny  civil  schooling  programs  can  be  divided  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  broad  categories: 

a.  Training  or  education  which  an  individual  receives  on  a 
full-time  basis  to  meet  recognized  Army  requirements,  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  bearing  full  tuition  costs. 

b.  Courses  which  an  individual  takes  in  off-duty  time  or  in 

a  permissive  temporary  duty  (TDY)  status  to  raise  his  general  educational 
level,  for  which  the  government  defrays  only  a  portion  of  the  costs. 

6.  The  first  of  the  above  categoric  includes: 

a-  Advanced  civil  schooling  at  colleges  or  universities  in  a 
permanent  change  of  station  (PCS)  status,  generally,  although  not  always, 
leading  to  an  advanced  degree.  Graduate  schooling  at  the  Navy  Post- 
Graduate  School,  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  sponsored  Institute  of  Defense  Analysis  is  included  in  this  program. 
Requirements  for  advanced  civil  schooling  are  established  on  a  position- 
by-position  basis  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  Educational  Requirements 
Board  (AERB).  The  length  of  the  training  period  varies  by  discipline 
but  generally  does  not  exceed  two  years. 

b.  Scholarships  and  fellowships  for  advanced  scientific  or 
literary  study  from  eligible  donors;  principally  corporations,  founda¬ 
tions,  and  educational  institutions.  These  scholarships  are  available 
principally  to  newly  commissioned  officers  who  are  USMA  graduates  or 
Distinguished  Military  Graduates  from  the  ROTC  program.  In  certain 
cases,  the  Army  extends  the  period  of  study  provided  for  under  the 
scholarship,  and  pays  for  the  additional  tuition  costs. 

c.  Training  with  industry,  in  which  advantage  is  taken  of 
technical  courses  or  expertise  available  in  certain  segments  of  industry. 
In  the  past,  certain  technical  services  employed  this  type  of  training 
rather  extensively,  although  its  use  has  declined  markedly  in  recent 
years. 
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d.  Short  courses  or  training  under  20  weeks’  duration  at 
civilian  educational,  commercial,  or  industrial  institutions  as  well  as 
other  government  agencies.  Officers  attend  these  courses  on  a  TOY 
status,  primarily  to  assist  them  in  their  current  assignments. 


7. 

includes: 


The  second  of  the  two  major  categories  of  Army  civil  schooling 


a.  The  degree  completion  program,  initiated  by  the  Congress 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  individuals  who  remained  in  the  Service 
after  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  to  complete  their  education 
while  on  active  duty.  Although  this  program  (often  referred  to  as 
BOOTSTRAP)  was  designed  primarily  to  provide  individuals  with  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree,  it  may  be  used  also  to 
gain  advanced  degrees.  To  be  eligible  lor  the  program,  an  officer 
must  be  able  to  gain  a  baccalaureate  degree  within  12  calendar  months 
in  a  subject  area  of  functional  importance  to  the  Army.  If  he  is  a 
graduate  degree  candidate,  he  must  be  able  to  obtain  the  degree  in  one 
semester  cr  two  quarters.  Officers  who  participate  in  this  program  are 
put  on  a  TDY  status  with  normal  pay  and  allowances,  but  must  pay  all 
expenses  for  their  schooling. 

b.  Off-duty  tuition  assistance,  provided  under  the  General 
Educational  Development  (GED)  program  to  individuals  who  desire  to  attend 
classes  in  accredited  colleges  or  universities,  when  such  activity  does 
not  interfere  with  the  performance  of  military  duties.  Appropriated 
funds  may  be  used  to  pay  up  to  75%  of  tuition  costs  (not  to  exceed 
$14.25  for  each  credit  hour),  or  fees  in  lieu  of  tuition  costs.  All 
other  expenses  must  be  borne  by  the  individual. 

Supervision  of  Programs 

8.  The  Army  advanced  civil  schooling  program  is  conducted  under 
the  overall  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
(DCSPER) ,  DA.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Operations  (OPO) ,  and  the  Office 
of  The  Surgeon  General,  The  Judge  Advocate  General,  and  The  Chief  of 
Chaplains  are  the  training  agencies  responsible  for  selection  of 
courses  and  schools  to  meet  training  needs.  OPO  and  the  Office  of  The 
Surgeon  General  are  the  primary  operators  of  the  program,  responsible 
for  its  detailed  funding  and  the  negotiation  of  contracts  and  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  civilian  educational,  commercial,  and  industrial 
institutions. 


9.  The  Army's  General  Educational  Development  Program  is  conducted 
under  the  overall  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel, 
DA.  The  Adjutant  General,  DA,  is  the  primary  monitor  of  the  program  on 
a  worldwide  basis. 
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Pertinent  Regulations 


10.  Regulations  which  are  pertinent  to  schooling  at  civilian 
institutions,  with  other  governmental  agencies  and  industry  are  listed 
below: 


(Effects) , 


a.  AR  350-46,  Graduate  Training  in  Nuclear  Engineering 


b.  AR  350-72,  Scientific  and  Engineering  Graduate  Schooling 
for  Distinguished  Military  Graduates. 

c.  AR  350-200,  Training  of  Military  Personnel  at  Civilian 
Institutions, 

d.  AR  350-210,  Advanced  Management  Training  for  Officers. 

e.  AR  350-218,  Training  of  Army  Medical  Service  Personnel  at 
Civilian  Educational  Institutions. 


f.  AR  621-5,  General  Educational  Development. 


g.  AR  621-7,  Acceptance  of  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  or 

Grants. 

h.  AR  621-108,  Military  Personnel  Requirements  for  Graduate 
Level  Education. 


DISCUSSION 


11.  The  AERB  was  established  by  the  Army  in  1963  in  order  to 
develop  more  precisely  its  requirements  for  advanced  civil  schooling. 

It  is  chaired  by  a  representative  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Operations 
and  includes  11  other  members  from  various  DA  general  and  special  staff 
agencies.  It  is  charged  with  determination  of  worldwide  position 
requirements  for  officers  with  graduate  level  education.  In  the 
preparation  of  its  two  annual  reports  to  date,  the  AERB  has  confined 
its  efforts  largely  to  reviewing  and  validating  requirements  submitted 
from  the  field.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  appointment  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  panels  in  the  fields  of  engineering,  physical  sciences,  and 
social  sciences  to  develop  independent  studies  on  requirements. 
Requirements  for  advanced  civil  schooling  of  Medical  Service  Officers 
have  been  developed  separately  under  The  Surgeon  General. 
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12.  For  FY  1965,  the  Board  found  that  3,420  Army  positions  (other 
than  Medical)  required  an  advanced  degree.  The  validated  positions 
included  3,279  master's  degrees  and  141  doctorates.  These  figures 
represent  an  increase  of  almost  100%  in  requirements  over  a  five-year 
period.  A  detailed  breakdown  by  broad  fields  of  study  and  grades  of 
currently  validated  positions  is  given  below: 

VALIDATED  POSITIONS  FOR  ADVANCED 
CIVIL  SCHOOLING  BY  FIELD  OF  STUDY  AND  GRADE 


BROAD 

FIELDS  OF  STUDY 

NO.  OF 
INCLUDED 
DISCIPLINES 

GEN 

COL 

LT  COL 

MAJ 

CAPT 

LT 

TOTAL 

Agriculture/Forestry 

3 

2 

3 

4 

9 

Arts/Classics 

5 

1 

29 

58 

42 

53 

3 

186 

Biological  Sciences 

3 

t. 

5 

6 

4 

1 

1C 

Business 

19 

14 

256 

247 

104 

44 

665 

Engineering 

36 

22 

289 

497 

395 

268 

40 

1,511 

Physical  Sciences 

24 

3 

97 

121 

96 

22 

391 

Social  Sciences 

27 

4 

127 

235 

163 

107 

4 

640 

TOTAL 

117 

44 

755 

1,141 

834 

576 

70 

3,420 

FIG.  B7-1 


13.  The  AERB  has  programmed  an  input  of  700  officers  iuto  the 
advanced  civil  schooling  program  for  FY  1966  and  a  level-off  figure 
of  830  for  the  ensuing  five  year*  to  fill  validated  positions. 

Advanced  Degree  Program 

14.  Although  certain  career  branches  such  as  the  Engineers  are 
aggressive  in  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  advanced  civilian  schooling 
to  their  oificers,  the  individual  officer  must  take  the  initiative  in 
applying  for  advanced  civil  schooling.  He  submits  an  application 
through  channels  giving  his  preferences  of  schools  and  courses,  together 
with  his  undergraduate  transcript  and  a  report  of  scores  on  certain 
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graduate  tests  prepared  by  the  Princeton  Educational  Testing  Service. 
Career  branches  select  officers  on  a  best-qualified  basis  to  fill 
quotas  allocated  to  them  and,  upon  acceptance  by  the  civilian  insti¬ 
tution,  request  issuance  of  necessary  orders. 

15.  As  of  September  1965,  931  officers  were  enrolled  in  this 
program,  of  whom  881  were  Regular  Army.  Of  the  total,  101  were  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  to  instruct  at  USMA.  Officers  were  attending  90 
civilian  institutions  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  disciplines  and  grades 
indicated  below: 


ADVANCED  CIVIL  SCHOOLING  PROGRAM  BY  SUBJECT  AREA  AND  GRADE 

AS  OF  30  SEPTEMBER  1965 


COL 

LT  COL 

MAJ 

CAPT 

LT 

TOTAL 

Agriculture/Forestry 

3 

3 

Arts/Classics 

• 

4 

5 

7 

37 

1 

54 

Biological  Sciences 

1 

5 

1 

7 

Business 

10 

107 

131 

5 

253 

Engineering 

1 

8 

53 

291 

48 

401 

Physical  Sciences 

1 

3 

14 

70 

15 

103 

Social  Sciences 

7 

39 

59 

5 

110 

TOTAL 

6 

33 

221 

596 

75 

931 

FIG.  B7-2 


16.  The  931  students  above  are  acquiring  nine  bachelor's,  887 
master's,  and  21  doctor's  degrees,  and  14  are  training  with  industry. 
It  is  significant  to  note  the  heaviest  program  is  in  engineering  (43%) 
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and  the  most  prevalent  grade  of  the  student  is  captain  (617,,).  On  a 
branch  basis,  the  statistics  break  down  as  indicated  in  Figu  ;e  B7~3. 


ADVANCED  CIVIL  SCHOOLING  PROGRAM  BY  BRANo 
AS  OF  30  SEPTEMBER  196S 


BRANCH 

NO. 

BRANCH 

NO. 

Adjutant  General 

43 

Infantry 

101 

Army  Intelligence 

1  C 

Judge  Advocate 

'X 

&  Security 

lo 

General 

Armor 

55 

Military  Police 

18 

Artillery 

151 

Ordnance 

91 

Chaplains 

.  7 

Quartermaster 

39 

Chemical 

44 

Signal 

108 

Engineer 

195 

Transportation 

40 

Finance 

19 

WAC 

1 

FIG.  B7-3 


Scholarships  and  Fellowships 


17.  Cadets  and  recent  USMA  graduates  compete  with  students  and 
graduates  of  other  institutions  throughout  the  country  for  certain 
scholarships  aud  fellowships.  USMA  graduates  are  eligible  for  the 
Rhodes,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  National  Science  Foundation 
scholarships  and  3re  the  sole  competitors  for  the  Olmstead  Foundation 
scholarship  for  two-year  graduate  study  in  the  social  sciences  at  a 
foreign  university.  In  addition,  the  upper  5%  of  the  graduating  class 
may  elect  immediate  advanced  schooling,  although  they  are  encouraged 
to  request  it  after  a  minimum  period  of  two  years  in  the  service. 
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[  18.  Distinguished  Military  Graduates  (QMS's)  also  have  an 

I  opportunity  for  early  graduate  training  on  a  scholarship  1?asis. 

»  A  maximum  of  15  such  graduates  who  have  accepted  Regular  Army  com- 

l  missions  are  selected  annually  to  attend  a  civilian  Institution  for 

[;■  an  advanced  degree  in  a  scientific  or  engineering  fie.ld  of  interest 

to  the  Army.  They  must  serve  two  years  on  active  duty  before  they 
i  start  their  graduate  studies.  : 

i' 

'  19.  At  this  time,  43  USMA  graduates  and  DMG's  are  attending 

;  institutions  under  the  scholarship  programs  indicated  above  or  have 

\  won  such  scholar  snips  and  will  be  in  school  prior  to  the  end  cf  the 

l  current  fiscal  year. 

l 

l  Training  With  Industry  (TWI) 


f  20.  The  principal  Army  users  of  the  TWI  program  a.  al 

|  and  Transportation  Corps.  As  of  30  September  1965,  the  i  6 

|  number  of  officers  were  being  trained  for  periods  in  excels  or  20 

l  weeks  with  industries  listed: 


r- 


f 


i 


i 

OFFICERS  TRAINING  WITH  INDUSTRY 
AS  OF  30  SEPTEMBER  1965 


American  Tel  &  Tel 

10 

Communications 

Bell  Helicopter 

1 

Aircraft  Maint.  &  Manufacturing 

Vertol  Div,  Boeing  Aircraft 

1 

Aircraft  Maint.  &  Manufacturing 

US  Steel  Corporation 

1 

Traffic  Management 

E-I.  DuPont  deNeraours  &  Co. 

1 

Traffic  Management. 

TOTAL 

14 

• 

FIG.  B7-4 
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Short  Courses1 

'21.  Short  courses  available  to  officers  at  civilian  educational 
and  industrial  institutions  and  government'  agencies  vary  in  length  from 
one-day  seminars  to  courses  of  almost  five  months.  There  is  no  set 
pattern  of  rank  or  assignment  for  the  majority  of  these  courses. 
■Attendance  at  a  short  course  in  excess  of  four  weeks  requires  career 
branch  clearance.  The  principal  programmed  short  courses  handled 
entirely  at  the  Department  of  the  Army  level  are  the  Advanced  Manage¬ 
ment  Program  at  Harvard  and  Pittsburgh.  Twenty  colonels  are  selected 
each  year  to  participate  in  these  programs.  In  addition  to  programmed 
short’  courses,  a  significant  number  of  unprogrammed  short  courses  are 
funded  each  year,  in  FY  1965,  486  Army  officers  attended  short  courses 
at  43  civilian  institutions  or  other  governmental  agencies  as  follows: 


CIVIL  SCHOOLING  SHORT  CC  .•*  -t  3  "OR  FY  1965 


FIG.  B7- 


i 
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Degree  Completion  Program 

22.  Seven  hundred  officers  and  warrant  officers  are  authorized  t 
participate  in  this  program  annually.  From  1962  through  June  of  1965, 
1,971  officers  gained  their  degrees,  including  1,865  bachelor's,  91 
master's,  and  15  doctorates.  The  breakdown  by  rank  is  33  colonels,  311 
lieutenant  colonels,  602  majors,  898  captains,  90  lieutenants  and  37 
warrant  officers.  Officers  are  currently  attending  51  academic  institu¬ 
tions  under  this  program.  Approximately  72%  are  majoring  in  military 
science,  business  administration,  history,  or  general  education. 


Off-Duty  Tuition  Assistance 

23.  An  off-duty  tuition  assistance  program  is  in  operation  as 
part  of  the  General  Educational  Development  (GED)  Program  at  Army 
installations  throughout  the  world.  In  this  program  during  FY  1965, 
399  individ’.  als  received  their  baccalaureate  degrees,  218  received 
their  master's  degree  and  one  received  a  Ph.D. 

CIVILIAN  EDUCATION  LEVEL  OF  ARMY 
COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  AT  MID  FY  1965 


_ AGGREGATE 

IREGULAR  ARMY  j  OTHER  THAN  RaJ  GRAND  TOTAL 


CIVILIAN  EDUCATION  LEVEL 

NR. 

% 

NR. 

% 

NR. 

% 

Doctor's  Degree 

206 

0.51 

28Sj 

0.50 

495 

0.51 

Master's  Degree 

5,990 

14.89 

2,190 

3.82 

8,180 

8.38 

Professional  Degree 

3,309 

8.23 

6,389 

11.14 

9,698 

9.94 

Post  Grad  College  but 
no  Grad  Degree 

971 

2.41 

1,146 

2.00 

2,117 

2.17 

Baccalaureate  Degree 

24,111 

59.93 

28,483 

49.67 

52,594 

53.90 

Two  or  More  Years  College 
Non-Graduate 

4,237 

10.53 

9,373 

16.34 

13,610 

13.95 

Less  than  Two  Years  College 

992 

2.47 

4,492 

7.83 

5,484 

5.62 

High  School  Graduate 

i  410 

II 

1.02 

4,892 

8.53 

5,302 

5.43 

Non-High  School  Graduate 

5 

0.01 

95 

0.17 

100 

0.10 

SUB-TOTAL 

40,231 

100.00 

57,349 

100.00 

97,580 

100.00 

FIG.  B7-6 
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Officer  Educational  Level 

24.  The  Army  officer  educational  level  has  continued  to  climb 
since  the  close  of  the  Korean  conflict.  In  1952,  447.  of  all  Army 
officers  had  a  baccalaureate  degree;  by  1964,  this  had  improved  to 
757..  The  advanced  degree  levels  for  all  officers  during  the  same 
period  more  than  doubled.  Figure  B7-6  indicates  current  educational 
levels  of  Army  officers  by  category. 


SUMMARY 

25.  A  variety  of  schooling  programs  at  civilian  educational, 
commercial,  and  industrial  institutions  is  available  to  Army  officers. 
These  include  the  advanced  degree  program  at  civilian  colleges  and 
universities,  various  scholarship  and  fellowship  programs,  training 
with  industry,  short  courses  at  civilian  institutions  or  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  the  degree  completion  program  (BOOTSTRAP),  and  the 
off-duty  tuition  assistance  program. 

26.  The  National  Defense  Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  stipulated  that 
graduate  level  education  for  officers  must  meet  recognized,  specific 
Army  requirements.  Since  1963  the  Army  Education  Requirements  Board 
(AERB)  annually  ha3  validated  the  world-wide  position  requirements  for 
officers  with  advanced- degrees. 

27.  Requirements  for  graduate  level  training  of  Army  officers 
have  doubled  in  the  past  five  years.  Not  including  1,041  valida'  ?d 
positions  for  the  Army  Medical  Service,  there  are  currently  3,42l> 
validated  positions  for  officers  with  advanced  degrees,  807.  of  which 
are  in  field  grades  and  557.  of  which  are  in  engineering  and  physical 
sciences. 

28.  There  are  currently  over  900  Array  officers  pursuing  graduate 
level  studies  at  90  civilian  institutions  on  a  full-time  basis.  Over 
707.  of  these  officers  are  in  company  grades. 

29.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  leads  all  other  branches  of  the  Army 
in  the  number  of  officers  engaged  in  graduate  level  schooling. 

30.  The  civil  schooling  which  officers  attend  in  their  off-duty 
time  or  in  a  permissive  TDY  status  under  the  General  Educational 
Development  (GED)  Program  serves  primarily  to  raise  their  general 
educational  level.  The  great  bulk  of  officers  enroll  in  this  program 
to  gain  their  baccalaureate  degree  in  relatively  soft  disciplines. 


31.  The  civilian  educational  level  of  Amy  officers,  in  terms  of 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees,  has  risen  materially  since  the 
Korean  conflict.  Today,  75%  of  all  Array  officers  on  active  duty  and 
867>  of  all  Regular  Army  officers  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  above. 
Of  all  Army  officers  on  active  duty,  10%  hold  professional  degrees  and 
9%  hold  graduate  degrees;  of  all  Regular  Army  officers,  8%  hold  pro¬ 
fessional  degrees  and  157«  hold  graduate  degrees. 
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ANNEX  B 


CURRENT  SYSTEM  FOR  EDUCATION  AN*. 
TRAINING  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  8 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

1.  This  appendix  describes  Army  Medical  Service  (AMEDS)  pro¬ 
fessional  training  and  includes  a  review  of  the  responsibilities  The 
Surgeon  General  bears  for  education  and  training. 


BACKGROUND 

2.  After  World  War  II,  the  Army  Medical  Service  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  improve  its  professional  medical  capability.  Initially  this 
included  the  establishment  of  a  program  of  professional  refresher  courses 
in  all  phases  of  military  medicine,  the  institution  of  residency  training 
in  teaching  hospitals  of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  professional  intern  program.  The  temporary  void  in  progressive 
medical  training  which  resulted  from  the  operational  demands  of  World  War 
17.  was  soon  overcome.  It  was  replaced,  however,  by  the  need  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  many  technological  advances  that  followed  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  This  in  turn  broughtabout  increased  emphasis  on  professional 
specialization. 

3.  Army  Regulation  350-219  assigns  to  The  Surgeon  General  respon¬ 
sibility  for  exercising  "overall  supervision  of  education  and  training  for 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  in  accordance  with 
Department  of  the  Army  policies."  Army  Regulation  350-5  establishes  these 
Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  policies  and  delineates  The  Surgeon  General's 
responsibilities  for  specialized  medical  courses  as  general  supervision, 
including  the  formulation  of  plans  and  policies  and  coordination  of  their 
execution;  and  direction,  control,  review,  and  approval  of  curricula  and 
instruction.  Commanding  General,  United  States  Continental  Army  Command 
is  assigned  responsibility  for  coordinating  programming  actions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  quotas,  requirements,  and  schooling  for  medical  training 
listed  as  numbered  courses  in  the  US  Army  Formal  Schools  Catalogue.  Army 
Regulation  10-5  states  in  more  general  terms  that  The  Surgeon  General, 
under  the  general  3taff  supervision  of  DCSPER,  "is  responsible  for  medical 
professional  training  for  the  Army." 
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ACTIVE  ARMY  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

FY  65 


1  PROCUREMENT  PROGRAMS 

NUMBER  IN  PROGRAM 

!  PRF-COMMISSION 

1. 

Senior  Medical  Student  Program 

102 

2. 

Walter  Reed  Institute  of  Nursing 

135 

3. 

Army  Student  Nurse  Program 

639 

4. 

Registered  Nurse  Student  Program 

6 

5. 

Student  Dietitian  and  Occupational 

Therapist  Programs 

30 

I  POST-COMMISSION 

Ac  AMEDS  Facilities 

6. 

Resident  and  fellowship  Program 

275 

7. 

Intern  Program 

238 

8. 

Army  Nurse  and  Medical  Specialist 

Corps  Programs 

191 

At  Civilian  Institutions 

9. 

Resident  Program 

11 

10. 

Graduate  AMSC  Programs 

0 

11. 

Graduate  Psychology  Student  Program  • 

9 

INCREASED 

PROFESSIONAL  CAPABILITY  PROGRAMS 

(All  post-commission) 

SHORT 

COURSES 

12. 

At  AMEDS  Facilities 

1734 

13. 

At  Non-Army  Federal  Facilities 

319 

14. 

At  Civilian  Institutions 

265 

1  LONG  COURSES  ! 

15‘ 

Graduate  Training  at  Civilian 

_ 

Institutions 

106 

TOTAL 

4060 

FIG.  B8-1 
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DISCUSSION 

4.  Specialized  medical  courses  are  identified  generally  in  AR  350- 
219  as  all  non-career  type  military  education  for  officers  of  all  six 
corps  of  the  Army  Medical  Service.  They  include  specifically:  military 
internships  and  civilian  military  residencies  for  the  Medical  Corps  and 
Dental  Corps;  specialty  training  for  the  Veterinary  Corps;  in-service 
specialty  courses  (e.g.,  anesthesiology)  for  the  Amy  Nurse  Corps;  courses 
in  physical  and  occupational  therapy  and  dietetic  internships  for  the 
Women's  Medical  Specialist  Corps;  and  professional,  administrative,  and 
management  courses  for  the  Medical  Service  Corps.  These  courses  include 
postgraduate  study  in  civilian  institutions,  short  and  long  term  courses 
at  civilian  and  military  institutions,  and  attendance  at  symposia  and 
conferences . 

5.  Medical  professional  training  activities  are  currently  conducted 
in  j.5  separate  programs  as  shown  in  Figure  B8-1.  These  programs  are  in 
addition  to  the  numbered  resident  and  non-resident  courses  conducted  by 
the  Medical  Field  Service  School  and  the  USAMEDS  Veterinary  School  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Appendix  6. 

6.  Frocurement  Programs.  Eleven  of  these  programs  are  designed  to 
procure  or  train  commissioned  personnel  with  initial  medical  skills,  to 
bring  them  up  to  an  entry  level  of  professional  skill. 

a.  Pre-commission  training  activities.  By  public  law  and 
implementing  Army  regulations.  The  Surgeon  General  includes  pre-commis3ion 
training  programs  for  physicians,  nurses,  dietitians,  and  occupational 
therapists  in  professional  medical  training.  Individuals  are  put  on  act¬ 
ive  duty  in  a  student  capacity,  with  appropriate  pay  and  allowances,  in 
return  for  a  period  of  obligated  service.  In  addition,  tuitional  support 
is  rendered  for  all  but  dietitians  and  occupational  therapists. 

b.  Post-commission  training  activities.  For  those  medical 
professional  personnel  who  have  completed  their  formal  civilian  schooling, 
a  variety  of  programs  are  offered  to  oualify  them  in  a  medical  specialty. 
Participation  in  these  programs  is  as  a  commissioned  officer  with  full 
pay  and  allowances,  and  incurs  a  period  of  obligated  service.  This 
training  may  be  conducted  either  in-house  or  in  a  civilian  institution. 
Internships  and  residencies  are  offered  to  medical  and  dental  school 
graduates;  and  similar  programs  are  available  for  nurses,  occupational 
therapists,  physical  therapists,  dietitians,  psychologists,  and  hospital 
administrators. 


7.  Increased  Professional  Capability  Programs.  Separate  and 
distinct  from  the  procurement  programs  are  the  four  programs  designed  to 
increase  the  professional  medical  capability  of  those  AMEDS  personnel  who 
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have  already  attained  entry  skill  levels.  In  these  programs  participants 
receive  travel  pay,  per  diem,  and  tuition  support  as  appropriate.  Par¬ 
ticipation  may  or  may  not  incur  additional  obligated  service,  depending 
on  the  length  of  the  training  received.  These  programs  include: 

a.  Short  Course  Training  at  AMEDS  Facilities.  These  are 
militarily  oriented  short  courses  which  stress  refresher  instruction  and 
are  designed  to  up-date  existing  medical  skills.  In  order  to  insure  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  critical  professional  personnel,  existing  AMEDS  facil¬ 
ities  and  personnel  are  used  to  conduct  the  bulk  of  these  courses.  Not 
reflected  in  Figure  B10-1  is  the  participation  of  590  Army  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  personnel,  889  military  personnel  of  other  Services,  and  935 
civilians  in  these  courses. 

b.  Short  Course  Training  at  Non-Army  Federal  Facilities.  These 
courses  are  intended  to  facilitate  inter- service  and  inter-agency  exchange 
of  professional  ideas  and  experience.  This  is  the  most  rapidly  expanding 
area  of  medical  professional  training. 

c.  Short  Course  Training  at  Civilian  Institutions.  This  is 
also  refresher  instruction  intended  to  up-date  existing  skills,  but  with 
a  more  purely  medical  than  military  orientation.  It  uses  civilian  facil¬ 
ities  as  a  substitute  for  govenmental  facilities  when  the  latter  do  not 
exist  or  when  the  use  of  civilian  facilities  is  more  economical. 

d.  Graduate  Training  at  Civilian  Institutions.  This  is  grad¬ 
uate  training  given  to  selected  officers  in  order  to  meet  Department  of 
the  Army  validated  graduate  educational  requirements  for  the  many  pro¬ 
fessional  and  administrative  skills  required  by  the  Army  Medical  Service. 


SUMMARY 

8.  The  Surgeon  General  exercises  direct  supervision  over  certain 
precommission  training  designed  to  procure  professional  medical  personnel 
and  over  all  training  of  commissioned  officers  in  the  six  corps  of  the 
Army  Medical  Service. 

9.  Medical  professional  training  comprises  15  programs  for  over 
4,000  Active  Army  personnel.  Eleven  of  these  programs  are  designed  to 
procure  professional  person  lei  by  offering  training  in  return  for  obligated 
service;  three  programs  are  designed  to  increase  or  refresh  medical  pro¬ 
fessional  capabilities  in  short  courses;  and  one  program  provides  advanced 
graduate  education  at  civilian  institutions. 


10.  Government  facilities  are  used  whenever  possible  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes,  ovei*  70%  of  the  training  being  conducted  in  Army  or  other 
federal  facilities. 
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ANNEX  B 

CURRENT  SYSTEM  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN1NC  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  9 

WARRANT  OFFICER  SCHOOLING 

|  PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

t 

:  1.  This  appendix  examines  the  education  and  training  available  to 

!  warrant  officers  (WO)  as  part  of  their  career  development  and  utiliza- 

1  tion  in  the  US  Army. 


!  BACKGROUND 

.  - 

I  2.  Current  Role.  To  provide  a  meaningful  basis  for  examining  the 

s  schooling  of  warrant  officers,  it  is  important  to  understand  their 

unique  status.  As  part  of  the  officer  structure  of  the  Army,  warrant 
officers  are  chargeable  against  total  officer  strength  limitations. 
Warrant  orficoi's  however,  vested  with  limited  powers,  with  rank  and 

precedence  below  those  of  second  lieutenants.  They  are  highly  skilled 
•  technicians  provided  to  fill  positions  above  the  enlisted  level  and  too 

j  specialized  in  scope  to  permit  the  effective  development  and  continued 

j  utilization  of  broadly  trained,  branch-qualified  commissioned  officers. 

I  The  word  "technician"  connotes  the  possession  and  exercise  of  technical 

|  skill,  as  opposed  to  tactical  skill,  and  the  ability  to  supervise  en¬ 

listed  personnel  who  are  qualified  in  technical  occupations  similar  to 
j  those  of  the  warrant  officer. 

l 

I  3.  Qualification  and  Selection.  Warrant  officers  are  procured  to 

j  meet  requirements  for  particular  skills  and  knowledge.  Appointments  are 

j  made  generally  on  the  basis  of  qualifications  already  possessed  by  the 

)  applicant  in  currently  requfred  military  occupational  specialties  (MOS), 

although  in  some  cases  post-appointment  training  is  required.  Eligibi¬ 
lity  criteria  for  appointment  and/or  active  duty  vary  by  MOS  and  by 
procurement  program.  To  be  eligible  for  the  current  WO  Regular  Army 
.  (RA)  integration  program,  an  applicant  must  have  not  more  than  18  years 

of  federal  service  and  at  least  a  high  school  education,  although  two 
years  of  college  is  considered  desirable. 

4.  Assignments  and  Utilization.  For  personnel  management  and 
control  purposes,  warrant  officers  are  divided  up  among  the  various 
career  branches  of  the  Officer  Personnel  Directorate,  Office  of  Personnel 
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Operations,  on  the  basis  of  MOS.  Awards  of  MOS  are  closely  controlled 
by  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  and  restricted  to  those  speci¬ 
fically  designated  for  warrant  officers.  As  of  August  1965,  there  were 
10,308  male  and  Women's  Army  Corps  (WAC)  v?arrant  officers  on  active  duty 
in  57  different  KOS's,  distributed  by  categories  indicated  below: 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  WARRANT  OFFICERS  BY  CAREER  BRANCH  MONITOR 


BRANCH 

TOTAL 

ASSIGNED 

NUMBEF 
IN  RA 

BRANCH 

TOTAL 

ASSIGNED 

NUMBER 
IN  RA 

Adjutant  General 

1062 

245 

Medical  Service 

75 

8 

Artillery 

1301 

27 

Milicary  Police 

508 

53 

Aviation 

2666 

3 

Ordnance 

1578 

62 

Engineers 

371 

20 

Quartermaster 

1034 

103 

Finance 

/ 

4 

Signal 

757 

15 

Intelligence  & 

Transportation 

112 

13 

Security 

783 

52 

Judge  Advocate 

General 

54 

13 

FIG.  B9-I 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  WARRANT  OFFICERS  BY  GRADE  AND  COMPONENT 


GRADE 

RA 

ARMY  RESERVE 

NATL 

GUARD 

AUS 

TOTAL 

MALE 

WAC 

W1 

3 

1760 

2 

2 

1 

1768 

W2 

0 

4531 

10 

36 

112 

4689 

W3 

85 

2206 

5 

51 

352 

2699 

W4 

530 

448 

5 

30 

139 

115*2 

TOTAL 

618 

8945 

22 

119 

604 

10308 

FIG.  B9-2 
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DISCUSSION 

5.  Training  Philosophy  and  Policy.  Military  schooling  for 
warrant  officers  is  directed  toward  specific  job  training  rather  than 
broad  career  development  and  general  education.  Regulations  arc  specific 
as  to  training  authorized:  Attendance  at  commissioned  officer  branch 
career  type  courses  is  prohibited;  occupational  training  is  limited  to 
courses  that  train  for,  or  contribute  directly  to  qualification  in  a 
currently  authorized  warrant  officer  MOS.  Refresher  training  in  an  MOS 
is  authorized  and  transition  training  to  appropriately  related  MOS's  is 
encouraged. 

6.  Selection  for  Training.  Warrant  officers  are  selected  to 
attend  courses  by  their  career  branches  or  by  their  local  commanders, 
often  based  on  personal  requests.  For  courses  of  over  one  month's 
duration,  prior  clearance  must  be  obtained  from  their  career  branches. 
Warrant  officers  normally  must  have  a  minimum  of  one  year  active  duty 
service  remaining  upon  completion  of  any  school  course  to  be  selected. 
Active  duty  service  obligations  up  to  three  years  are  incurred  after 
completion  of  certain  courses. 

7.  Training  Practices. 

a.  Little,  if  any,  uniformity  in  training  exists  for  warrant 
officers  as  a  group.  Formal  career  patterns,  such  as  published  for 
commissioned  officers  do  not  exist.  Instead,  one  finds  a  heterogeneous 
assortment  of  practices  which  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  relatively 
recent  adoption  of  a  revised  warrant  officer  concept;  the  advancing  age, 
length  of  service  and  experience  of  many  warrant  officers;  and  variations 
in  the  nature  of  training  required  for  individual  MOS's. 

b.  Attempts  to  codify  the  general  categories  of  training 
utilized  for  warrant  officers  were  complicated  by  the  wide  divergence 

in  practices  encountered.  For  some  MOS's  no  formal  training  is  scheduled 
at  all;  other  MOS's  require  both  extensive  pre- appointment  and  subsequent 
career  refresher  or  transition  training  as  appropriate.  Some  courses 
are  used  both  for  imparting  initial  qualifications  and  updating  existing 
skills.  In  almost  all  cases,  exceptions  to  training  practices  were 
noted.  Due  to  the  absence  of  centrally  located,  readily  available 
statistics,  the  following  listing  is  illustrative  rather  than  an 
exhaustive  compendium. 

(1)  Pre-appointment  Training. 

(a)  Applicants  must  possess  occupational  qualifica¬ 
tions  prior  to  consideration  for  appointments.  However,  certain  MOS's 
require  extensive  schooling  to  furnish  training  not  normally  available 
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to  enlisted  personnel  as  well  as  to  screen  prospective  warrant  officer 
appointees.  The  Nike  Maintenance  Course  (55  weeks),  the  WO  Fixed  Wing 
Aviator  Course  (34  weeks),  the  WO  Rotary  Wing  Aviator  Course  (33  weeks), 
and  the  Bandmaster  Preparatory  Course  (22  weeks)  are  examples. 

(b)  With  the  exception  of  the  four-week  pre-flight 
indoctrination  for  pilot  candidates,  there  is  no  Officer  Candidate 
School  (OCS)  type  course  to  screen  suitability,  impart  officership 
skills,  and  assist  in  the  transition  from  enlisted  to  warrant  officer 
st*>'  JS. 


(2)  Training  Immediately  After  Appointment. 

(a)  Selected  warrant  officers  attend  courses  enroute 
to  initial  assignments.  These  individuals  include  recalls  to  active 
duty,  enlisted  personnel  not  serving  in  related  fields  at  time  of  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  accessions  from  other  Services.  Since  relatively  large  numbers 
of  warrant  officer  applicants  are  received  from  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  (e.g.  40%  of  the  Military  Police  Criminal  Investigators), 
divergencies  in  basic  military  experience  and  qualifications  require 
rectification  by  training. 

(b)  Examples  of  post-appointment  training  include 
the  Sergeant  Missile  Battery  Course  (six  weeks),  the  Pershing  Specialist 
Course  (19  weeks),  the  Field  Artillery  Radar  Maintenance  Course  (14  weeks), 
the  Criminal  Investigation  Course  (eight  weeks)  and  the  Military  Person¬ 
nel  Officers'  Course  (five  weeks).  This  latter  course  is  also  used  as  a 
refresher  course.  Additionally,  five  to  157o  of  all  new  Quartermaster 
(QM)  appointees  attend  courses  at  the  QM  School. 

(3)  Subsequent  Military  Schooling.  Schooling  is  given  to 
a  warrant  officer  during  the  remainder  of  his  career  based  on  require¬ 
ments  to  obtain  additional  qualifications,  to  refresh  and  update  existing 
knowledge,  and  to  proviJe  training  in  newly  developed  techniques  or 
equipment.  In  practice,  the  line  of  demarcation  among  these  categories 
of  training  is  not  very  precise,  and  courses  frequently  meet  multi¬ 
purpose  instructional  needs. 

(a)  Additional  Qualifications  Training.  Approxi¬ 
mately  33%  of  the  Military  Police  (MP)  warrant  officers  attend  the  12- 
week  Polygraph  Examiners  Course.  Other  qualifications  type  courses 
offered  to  selected  students  are:  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Training  or  Narcotics  Course,  the  Quartermaster  Procurement  Course,  the 
Language  Training  Courses,  the  Military  Assistance  Institute  Course, 
the  Counterinsurgency  Course,  the  Automatic  Data  Processing  Systems 
Analysis  Course,  manufacturer  computer  equipment  seminars,  and  the 
Chemical-Biological-Radiological  Orientation  Course. 
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(b)  Refresher  Training.  Courses  such  as  the  Harboi. 
Craft  Deck  Operations  Course  (18  weeks)  and  Harbor  Craft  Engine  Opera¬ 
tion  (Advanced)  Course  (18  weeks)  are  used  for  refresher  training  when 
records  of  the  individuals  involved  indicate  a  need  for  such  training. 
Similarly,  some  Transportation  Corps  Masters  and  Mates  attend  an  eight- 
week's  course  at  the  Baltimore  Navigation  and  Marine  Engineering  School. 


(c)  Transition  Training.  As  new  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  developed,  older  models  and  skills  become  obsolete,  with 
resultant  requirements  for  retraining.  For  example,  the  conversion  of 
Signal  Corps  Data  Processing  Equipment  Repair  Technicians  to  Fire 
Distribution  Systems  Repair  Technicians  requires  retraining  of  104 
warrant  officers  in  either  a  30-week  integrated  Data  Link  Repairman 
Course  or  a  27 -week  Fire  Distribution  Integration  Course.  MP  Criminal 
Investigators  attend  a  two-week  transition  course  in  the  latest  poly¬ 
graph  equipment  techniques.  A  variation  of  transition  training  was 
found  in  repetitive  use  every  three  to  four  years  of  the  Nuclear 
Weapons  Maintenance  Technician  Course.  Although  scheduled  for  a 
maximum  of  11  weeks  and  one  day,  students  can  complete  the  course  in 
as  little  as  one  week  depending  upon  their  background  and  requirements. 


8.  WO  Aviator  Training 


a.  The  WO  Aviator  program  is  the  largest  and  most  dynamic  of 
all  the  WO  programs.  WO  pilot  training  was  established  in  1951  to  meet 
expanded  requirements  for  Transportation  unit  aviators.  By  1959,  after 
training  I, ICO  pilots,  the  program  was  discontinued.  In  FY  1963  train¬ 
ing  was  resumed  with  an  input  of  720  students  and  continued  upward  with 
1,100  in  FY  1964  and  1,200  in  FY  1965.  The  original  level-off  figure 
of  1,200  for  FY  1966  was  later  doubled  with  the  impetus  of  the  growing 
intensity  of  conflict  in  Vietnam.  The  Army  has  recently  announced  a 
goal  of  three  warrant  officers  to  every  officer  at  the  cockpit  seat 
level . 


b.  Sources  of  aviatoj.  candidates  are  equally  divided  between 
enlistment  commitment  personnel  (who  receive  only  basic  combat  training) 
and  applicants  from  in-service  enlisted  personnel.  Both  categories  of 
candidates  attend  a  common  instruction  four-week  WO  Indoctrination 
Course  approximating  OCS-type  training  which  is  used  as  a  suitability 
screening  device.  Successful  completion  is  required  before  proceeding 
to  subsequent  rotary  or  fixed  wing  instruction. 


9.  Army  Extension  Courses 


a.  Warrant  officers  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
correspondence  or  extension  courses  offereu  by  Army  service  schools. 
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Voluntary  enrollment  is  authorized,  subjecc  to  meeting  prerequisites, 
in:  the  Army  Precommission  Extension  Course;  Branch  Officer  Basic,  ' 
Career  and  Familiarization  Extension  Courses;  and  special  extension  or 
individual  sub-ccurses. 

b.  Many  warrant  officers  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  knowledge  sometime  during  their  career.  Queries  at 
three  Army  service  schools  disclosed  that  122  warrant  officers  are 
currently  enrolled  ir  the  Precommission  Course  and  24  in  other  courses 
at  the  Infantry  School,  53  at  the  Finance  School,  and  529  at  the 
Adjutant  General  School.  These  statistics  are  not  complete  since  RA 
warrant  officers  holding  commissions  in  the  Army  Reserve  are  enrolled 
and  reported  in  their  Reserve  officer  status. 


Civilian  Schooling 


a.  The  warrant  officer  general  educational  development  goal 
is  the  attainment  of  at  least  the  equivalent  of  two  y>  irs  of  college. 
As  of  the  last  annual  report,  17.95%  of  the  warrant  officers  had 
achieved  this  objective.  Additionally,  3.247«  have  a  baccalaureate 
degree;  0.36%  have  completed  some  post-graduate  work  less  than  an 
advanced  degree;  0.2%  have  a  master's  degree;  and  0.12%  have  some  1 
other  professional  degree. 


b.  Educational  assistance  programs  are  available  to  warrant 
officers,  including  the  Degree  Completion  Program,  off-duty  academic 
instruction  (Tuition  Assistance  Program)  and  course's  offered  at  local 
Army  Education  Centers  and  through  US  Armed  Forces  Institute.  Only 
limited  numbers  have  entered  the  Degree  Completion  (Bootstrap)  Program 
in  the  past.  Some  increase  in  interest  is  evident,  with  30  warrants 
currently  enrolled.  Statistics  pertaining  to  other  off-duty  academic 
instruction  are  not  available  at  the  career  branches,  but  this  type  of 
instruction  has  become  increasingly  popular  over  the  years. 


SUMMARY 

11.  Occupational  proficiency  in  designated  specialized  fields  is 
a  prerequisite  to  appointment  and/or  active  duty  for  warrant  officers. 

12.  Formal  career  patterns,  such  as  those  published  for  com¬ 
missioned  officers,  do  not  exist  for  warrant  officers.  Career  develop¬ 
ment  is  individualized  based  on  background,  experience  and  education. 

13.  Assignment  and  utilization  of  warrant  officers  is  limited  to 

av-. horized,  closely  controlled  positions.  ! 
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14.  Attendance  at  branch  basic  and  career  courses  Is  prohibited. 
Regulations  restrict  military  schooling  to  occupational  training, 
including  pre*  and  post-appointment  courses,  which  enhance  or  update 
specific  qualifications.  . 

15.  Practices  concerning  attendance  at  formal  school  courses 
vary  considerably,  even  among  warrant  officers  holding  the  same  MOS. 

36.  j Except  for  aviator  candidates,  no  OCS-type  course  is  available 
to  impart  officership  skills  and  assist  in  transition  from  enlisted  to 
warrant .off ider  status.  ; 


17.  Warrant  pf fleers  participate  extensively  in  extension  courses 
at  Army  service  schools,  in  som$  cases  leading  to  commissions  and 
subsequent  career  advanement  as  officers  in  the  Army  Reserve. 


i 
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ANNEX  B 


CURRENT  SYSTEM  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS 

APPENDIX  10 

SCHOOLING  OF  RESERVE  COMPONENT  OFFICERS 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  describe  the  procurement, 
subsequent  military  schooling,  and  general  career  patterns  of  Army 
Reserve  Component  officers  not  on  extended  active  duty. 

2.  Background  information  is  provided  on  the  purpose  of  the 
Reserve  Components  and  the  current  officer  strength  of  the  Ready 
Reserve.  The  principal  areas  subsequently  discussed  are  officer  pro¬ 
curement  and  commissioning  programs,  career  planning,  the  US  Army 
Reserve  schools,  military  educational  requirements  for  promotion,  and 
the  availability  of  career,  specialist,  functional  and  general  enrich¬ 
ment  type  courses  to  Reserve  Component  officers. 


BACKGROUND 

3.  The  Reserve  Components  of  the  Army  consist  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  (ARNG)  and  the  US  Army  Reserve  (USAR).  The  purpose  of  the  Reserve 
Components  as  set  forth  in  Chapter  11,  Section  261,  Title  IOjUS  Code  is 
".  .  .  to  provide  trained  units  and  qualified  persons  available  for 
active  duty  in  the  armed  forces,  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
.  .  ."  As  of  30  June  1965,  there  were  69,027  Reserve  Component  officers 
assigned  to  troop  program  units  and  93,821  Reserve  Component  officers 
assigned  to  the  Ready  Reserve  Mobilization  Reinforcement  Pool(RRMRP). 


DISCUSSION 


■.arve  Officer  Procurement  and  Commissioning  Programs 


4.  There  are  two  principal  sources  for  procurement  of  officers 
for  the  Reserve  Components,  viz.,  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  and  Officer  Candidate  Schools  (OCS)  of  the  Active  Army  and  the 
several  states.  A  third  and  relatively  minor  source  is  through  direct 
appointment. 


Preceding  page  blank 
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5.  ROTC.  The  ROTC  officer,  upon  appointment  as  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Army  Reserve,  serves  on  active  duty  for  two  years  or  more 
depending  upon  the  commitments  of  the  program  which  he  pursued.  Upon 
completion  of  his  active  duty  tour,  he  may  voluntarily  join  an  appro¬ 
priate  Reserve  Component  unit  or  be  mandatorily  assigned  to  a  USAR 
troop  program  unit  or  to  the  RRMRP  to  complete  his  obligatory  service. 

6.  Active  Army  PCS.  Both  the  ARNG  and  the  USAR  send  selected 
male  personnel  to  the  Active  Army  OCS  courses  at  the  Infantry  and 
Artillery  Schools.  Special  officer  candidate  courses  for  Reserve 
Component  personnel  are  also  conducted  at  these  two  schools.  The 
special  course  at  the  Infantry  School  is  nine  weeks  long  and  the 
course  at  the  Artillery  School  is  eleven  weeks  long.  Educational 
requirements  for  attendance  at  the  above  courses  ~re  the  same  as  for 
Active  Amy  personnel.  The  graduate  of  the  standard  Active  Army 
officer  candidate  course  is  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  one 

of  the  Reserve  Components.  The  graduate  of  the  special  officer  candi¬ 
date  course  is  awarded  a  certificate  of  completion  which  serves  as 
evidence  of  military  qualification  for  appointment  as  a  second  lieute¬ 
nant  in  one  of  the  Reserve  Components.  To  be  tendered  an  appointment 
as  a  second  lieutenant,  the  graduate  must  submit  an  application  for 
appointment  and  appear  before  a  board  of  officers. 

7.  State  PCS.  A  National  Guard  Officer  Candidate  School  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  every  state  except  Alaska.  This  program  provides  the  majority 
of  second  lieutenants  for  the  ARNG  and  a  lesser  number  for  the  USAR. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course  a  certificate  of  completion 

is  granted.  The  course  consists  of  230  hours  of  instruction  and  is 
divided  into  three  phases:  Phase  I  -  two  weeks  annual  active  duty  for 
training  (ANACDUTRA);  Phase  II  -  12  week-end  training  assemblies;  and 
Phase  III  -  two  weeks  ANACDUTRA. 

8.  The  nurbers  of  ARNG  and  USAR  personnel  who  attended  the  OCS 
courses  are  indicated  in  Figure  B10-1. 


Reserve  Officer  Career  Planning 


9.  There  is  no  centralized  career  planning  at  the  Department  of 
the  Army  level  for  Reserve  Component  officers  who  are  not  on  extended 
active  duty.  Responsibility  rests  with  the  individual  officer  to  take 
positive  action  to  attain  the  military  educational  level  required  by 
his  branch  and  grade  for  advancement.  Career  planning  information  is 
provided  in  a  Department  of  the  Army  pamphlet.  National  Guard  bulletins 
and  other  publications.  Additionally,  counsel  and  guidance  are  available 
from  the  local  unit  level  to  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army. 


RESERVE  COMPONENT  OFFICER  PROCUREMENT  FROM  OCS 


FY 

1963 

FY 

1964 

FY 
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USAR 

ARNG 

USAR 

ARNG 

USAR 

ARNG 

Regular  Officer  Candidate 
School  Courses 

7 

22 

13 

■» 

/ 

10 

S 

Special  Officer  Candidate 
Courses 

35 

531 

34 

363 

116 

315 

AR.JG  State  Officer 

Candidate  Schools 

UNK 

1373 

UNK 

1348 

150 

1887 

TOTAL 

42 

1926 

47 

1718 

276 

2210  | 

FIG.  BTO-  1 


The  USAR  officer  career  pattern  depicted  in  Figure  BlO-2  applies 
generally  to  all  Reserve  Component  officers  assigned  to  troop  program 
units.  It  parallels  the  Active  Army  officer  career  plan  indicated  in 
Appendix  2.  The  Active  Array  and  USAR  schools  play  a  vital  part  in  the 
career  progression  of  officers  of  the  Reserve  Components.  Before  dis¬ 
cussing  this  career  progression,  it  is  pertinent  to  describe  briefly 
the  USAR  school  program. 

USAR  Schools  and  Courses 


10.  The  objective  of  the  USAR  school  program  within  the  Army 
school  system  i  to  prepare  individuals  of  the  Reserve  Components  for 
duties  which  thty  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  time  of  an  emergency. 
The  USAR  schoo  '  s  are  established  to  provide  a  progressive  system  of 
military  education  for  Reserve  Component  officers  not  on  extended  active 
duty,  paralleling  as  closely  as  possible  the  associate  branch  officer 
career  courses  and  the  associate  course  of  the  US  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  (C&GSC).  The  Commanding  General,  US  Continental 
Army  Command  (USCONARC) ,  has  thi  responsibility  for  the  establishment 
and  organization  of  USAR  schools  through  the  several  continental  armies. 
Before  a  USAR  school  can  be  established,  there  must  be  a  demonstrated 
need  among  prospective  students,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
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USAR  OFFICER  CAREER  ASSIGNMEKT  PATTERN 
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FIG,  B10-2 
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instructors  in  the  immediate  area.  Satellite  departments  may  1 
established  to  provide  resident  training  in  areas  other  than  the  parent 
school  area.  Personnel  of  the  staffs  and  faculties  must  be  members  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  not  on  extended  active  duty,  and  must  demonstrate  an 
ability  to  instruct.  Attendance  at  an  Army  area  or  service  school 
instructor  training  course  is  required.  Command  and  General  Staff 
instructors  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  CaCSC  instructor  training 
course.  With  rare  exceptions,  department  directors  and  instructors 
in  the  C&GSC  and  branch  career  courses  must  have  actual  or  constructive 
credit  for  the  courses  which  they  direct  or  instruct.  A  typical  organ! - 
ratio  i  of  a  USAR  school  is  shown  below: 


TYPE  USAR  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 
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11.  The  USAR  School  Officer  Career  Course  consists  of  eight  phases 
and  is  designed  to  be  completed  in  four  years.  The  odd-numbered  phases 
(common  subjects)  are  prepared  by  USCONARC  anc.  are  conuucted  at  a  USAR 
school  during  24  two-hour  reserve  duty  training  assemblies  in  each  school 
year.  The  even  numbered  phases  (branch  oriented)  are  prepared  by  the 
appropriate  service  schools  and  ?. r»  conducted  during  two-week  ANACDUTRA 
periods.  In  virtually  eve^y  case,  rourth  year  branch  students  go  to  the 
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proponent  Active  Army  service  school  during  the  final  ANADUCTRA  phase, 
in  order  to  receive  certain  otherwise  unobtainable  instruction.  During 
all  ANACDUTRA  phases,  instruction  is  conducted  primarily  by  the  USAR 
school  faculty,  assisted,  as  appropriate,  by  the  branch  service  school 
staff  and  faculty.  Examinations  required  for  the  reserve  duty  training 
phases  are  prepared,  distributed,  and  graded  by  Active  Army  service 
schools.  Upon  successful  completion  of  all  eight  phases  of  instruction, 
each  graduate  is  presented  a  diploma  by  the  appropriate  Active  Army 
branch  service  school. 

12.  The  USAR  Command  and  General  Staff  Course  consists  of  ten 
phases  and  is  designed  to  be  completed  in  five  years.  All  phases  are 
prepared  by  the  C&GSC.  Additionally,  examinations  are  prepared  and  are 
graded  by  the  C&GSC.  The  odd-numbered  phases  are  conducted  at  the  USAR 
School  during  reserve  duty  training  and  the  even  numbered  phases  during 
the  two-week  ANACDUTRA  periods.  The  first  four  ANACDUTRA  phases  of  this 
course  are  conducted  by  a  host  USAR  school  for  a  geographical  area  as 
determined  by  the  CONUS  army  commander.  Students  may  elect  to  substitute 
extension  courses  developed  by  the  C&GSC  for  any  or  all  of  these 
ANACDUTRA  periods.  The  fifth  year  annual  ANACDUTRA  period  must  be  taken 
in  residence  at  the  C&GSC,  It  is  during  this  final  phase  that  certain 
classified  subjects  and  unique  material  requiring  specific  facilities 
and  instructors  are  presented.  Approximately  40%  of  the  instruction 
during  this  phase  is  presented  by  the  resident  C&GSC  faculty.  Upon 
successful  completion  of  all  ten  phases  of  instruction,  each  graduate 

is  presented  a  diploma  from  the  C&GSC. 

Reserve  Component  Career  Progression 

13.  There  are  three  military  educational  levels  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  progress-*-  -  advancement  of  the  Reserve  Component  officer: 
the  branch  basic  and  „areer  courses  and  the  C&GSC  course.  Completion 
of  the  above  minimum  military  educational  requirements  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  attendance  at  resident  courses,  by  enrollment  in  extension 
courses,  by  attendance  at  USAR  schools  (except  the  basic  course),  or  by 
participating  in  a  combination  of  resident  and  non-resident  courses. 

14.  The  Basic  Course  is  attended  by  all  newly  commissioned  reserve 
officers  fulfilling  their  active  duty  service  obligation.  Reserve 
Component  graduates  of  the  standard  Active  Army  officer  candidate  course 
are  not  required  to  attend  the  basic  course  unless  their  branch  is  other 
than  the  branch  of  the  officer  candidate  school  attended.  Graduates  of 
the  special  and  the  state  officer  candidate  courses  must  either  attend 
the  resident  basic  course  or  successfully  complete  the  basic  extension 
course  of  their  branch  to  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  captain. 
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15.  The  Career/Associate  Career  Course  is  the  next  educational 
level  in  the  advancement  of  the  Reserve  Component  officer.  Completion 
of  this  course  is  mandatory  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  (For  promotion  to  major,  50%  of  the  total  credit  hours  of  the 
career  non-resident  or  combination  resident-non-resident  course  must  be 
completed.) 

16.  The  Command  and  General  Staff  Course  is  the  final  military 
educational  level  for  most  Reserve  Component  officers.  Completion  of 
this  course  is  required  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  colonel  except 
in  the  professional  services.  Waivers  of  this  requirement  may  be 
granted  by  selection  boards  to  lieutenant  colonels  of  branches  other 
than  the  Infantry,  Armor,  Artillery,  Engineer  and  Signal  who  possess 
outstanding  qualifications. 

17.  Army  War  College  (AWC  attendance  credit  is  not  required  for 
promotional  purposes;  however,  a  quota  of  two  ARNG  and  two  USAR 
officers,  not  on  extended  active  duty,  to  the  AWC  has  been  allocated 
since  1951.  Reserve  Component  officers  selected  for  attendance  at  the 
AWC  must  meet  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  qualification  as  Active 
Army  officers. 

18.  Participation  of  Reserve  Component  officers,  not  on  extended 
active  duty,  in  the  above  courses  in  FY  1965  Is  reflected  in  Figure 
B10-4  below.  It  is  significant  that  the  great  bulk  of  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  officers  pursue  their  mandatory  military  schooling  through 
extension  courses  or  USAR  school  courses,  rather  than  through  resident 
courses  at  Active  Army  branch  schools  or  the  C&GSC. 


MILITARY  SCHOOLING  ATTENDANCE  OF 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  OFFICERS,  FY65 
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TRENDS  IN  USE  CF  ACTIVE  ARMY  EXTENSION  USAR 
COURSES,  FY  63,  64  AND  66 


FIG.  B10-5 
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19.  Trends  in  the  use  of  Active  Army/USAR  schools  by  Reserve 
Component  officers  not  on  active  duty  are  reflected  xn  Figure  BlO-5. 


20.  Other  Service  School  and  College  Courses  available  to  Reserve 
Component  officers  may  be  categorized  as  specialist,  functional,  orienta¬ 
tion/refresher,  and  seminar /conference  type  courses. 

a.  The  branch  schools,  with  a  few  exceptions,  conduct  a  two- 
week  refresher  course  for  company  and  field  grade  officers  whose  actual 
or  anticipated  assignment  is  to  a  Reserve  Component  unit  of  that  branch. 

b.  The  Command  and  General  Staff  College  annually  conducts 
one-week  courses  to  provide  refresher  training  to  the  commanders  and 
principal  staff  officers  of  ARNG  and  USAR  divisions,  maneuver  area  and 
logistical  commands,  and  separate  brigades. 

c.  At  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  a  quota  of  11  is  made 
available  to  Army  Reserve  Component  officers  not  on  extended  active  duty 

I  to  attend  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  two  annual  resident  courses  for  a 

total  annual  quota  of  22. 

•  d.  The  Army  War  College  annually  conducts  a  two-week  Senior 

Reserve  Component  Officer  Course  for  general  officers  and  colonels 
occupying  general  officer  positions.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
acquaint  selected  senior  Reserve  Component  officers  with  the  college 
curriculum  and  its  objectives,  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  the  roles  of  all  components  of  the  "One  Army"  and  to 
enhance  the  reservist's  capability  for  higher  command  and  staff  assign¬ 
ments,  The  current  academic  year  quota  is  16,  eight  for  the  ARNG  and 
eight  for  the  USAR. 

e.  The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  conducts 
,  National  Security  Seminars  of  two  weeks  duration  in  selected  cities 

throughout  the  continental  United  States  each  year.  In  FY  1965,  fifty 
USAR  officers  and  four  National  Guard  officers  were  authorized  to 
attend  each  of  the  14  seminars  held.  Reserve  Component  officers 
selected  are  normally  field  grade  officers  whose  probable  future 
assignments  will  be  at  the  policy-making  level.  The  objective  of  the 
seminars  is  to  foster  a  better  understanding  of  national  security 
problems. 

J  • 

j  f.  The  National  War  College  conducts  a  two-week  Defense 

;  Strategy  Seminar  each  year  which  is  attended  by  approximately  200 

Reserve  Component  officers  from  all  Services.  In  1965,  the  Arny 
i  allocation  amounted  to  63  spaces  (26  to  the  ARNG  and  37  to  the  USAR). 

The  objective  of  the  seminar  is  to  develop  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
i  the  national  and  the  international  aspects  of  national  security, 


SUMMARY 


21.  The  principal  source  of  newly  commissioned  officers  for  the 
United  States  Army  Reserve  (and  the  Reserve  Components  as  a  whole)  is 
the  ROTC  program.  Within  the  Army  National  Guard,  the  primary  source 
of  newly  commissioned  officers  is  the  State  Officer  Candidate  School 
program. 


22.  The  three  military  educational  levels  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  advancement  of  Reserve  Component  officers  include  the  branch 
basic  and  career  courses  and  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
course.  These  levels  may  be  achieved  by  attendance  at  resident 
courses,  by  enrollment  in  extension  courses,  by  attendance  at  USAR 
schools  (except  the  basic  course) ,  or  by  participating  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  resident  and  non-resident  courses. 

23.  There  is  no  centralized  career  planning  at  the  Department  of 
the  Army  level  for  Reserve  Component  officers  not  on  extended  active 
duty.  Primary  responsibility  for  such  planning  rests  with  the  individual 
officer.  Minimum  military  education  requirements  for  advancement  provide 
him  a  basic  guide  in  establishing  his  career  plan. 

24.  Graduates  of  a  standard  branch  officer  candidate  school  course 
who  are  commissioned  in  that  branch  receive  credit  for  the  basic  course. 
Those  who  are  commissioned  in  other  branches,  or  who  graduate  from  a 
special  or  state  officer  candidate  course,  must  complete  the  basic 
course  of  their  branch  as  a  prerequisite  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
captain.  Attendance  at  the  resident  basic  course  by  Reserve  Component 
officers  not  on  extended  active  duty  has  shown  some  increase  over  the 
past  three  years. 

25.  Reserve  Component  officers  must  complete  the  branch  career 
course  to  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel. 

26.  Reserve  Component  officers,  other  than  those  in  the  professional 
services,  must  complete  the  Command  and  General  Staff  course  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  promotion  to  colonel.  Waivers  of  this  requirement  may  be 
granted  to  officers  of  branches  other  than  the  Infantry,  Armor,  Artillery, 
Engineer  and  Signal  who  possess  outstanding  qualifications. 

27.  Other  military  courses,  to  include  refresher  courses,  seminars, 
and  conferences,. although  not  essential  for  promotional  purposes,  serve 
to  enhance  the  professional  development  and  competence  of  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  officers. 

28.  A  USAR  school  program,  with  courses  which  parallel  the  asso¬ 
ciate  courses  at  the  Active  Army  branch  schools  and  the  C&GSC,  provides 
additional  flexibility  to  Reserve  Component  officers  in  meeting  mandatory 
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military  schooling  requirements.  USAR  school  courses  are  designed  to 
be  completed  over  a  four  to  five  year  period,  through  a  combination  of 
24  annual  reserve  duty  training  assemblies  and  two-week  annual  active 
duty  for  training  periods. 

29.  The  bulk  of  Reserve  Component  officers  complete  their  manda¬ 
tory  military  twining  requirements  through  attendance  at  USAR  schools 
or  completion  of  extension  courses.  However,  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  enrollment  in  extension  and  USAR  school  career  courses  over  the 
past  three  years. 


ANNEX  B 

CURRENT  SYSTEM  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  II 

SUMMARY  OF  WILLIAMS  BOARD  RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND  SUBSEQUENT  ACTIONS  THEREON 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

1.  This  appendix  addresses  itself  to  a  summary  of  the  recommend¬ 
ations  made  in  the  Williams  Board  report  of  1  July  1958;  the  Department 
of  the  Army  position  taken  thereon  after  staffing,  as  set  forth  in  DA 
letter,  "Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  Officer  Education  and  Train¬ 
ing  Review  Board,"  dated  22  July  1960;  and  comments  on  the  present  status 
of  the  recommendations  in  case  of  subsequent  change. 


DISCUSSION 


Objectives.  Missions,  and  Scopes 


RECOMMENDATION  1 .  That  the  objective  of  the  Army  service  school 
system  remain  as  presently  written  in  AR  350-5;  that  is: 

"The  objective  of  the  Army  school  system  is  to  prepare  selected 
individuals  of  all  components  of  the  Army  to  perform  those  duties 
which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  war.  The  emphasis  is 
on  the  art  of  command." 


ACTION :  The  objective  was  modified  as  follows:  "The  primary  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  Army  service  school  system  is  the  preparation  of 
selected  individuals  of  all  components  of  the  Army  to  perform  those 


duties  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  war.  Emphasis 
is  on  the  art  of  command.  In  addition,  the  school  system  will 
accommodate  the  requirement  for  education  of  officers  to  perform 
important  functions  in  conditions  short  of  war  which  are  not 
directly  related  to  the  wartime  role."  (Underlining  supplied.) 


COMMENT :  Current  version  of  AR  350-5  states:  "The  objective  .  .  . 
perform  in  war  or  in  peace.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  art  of  leader¬ 
ship."  (Underlining  supplied.) 


Preceding  page  blank 
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RECOMMENDATION  2 .  That  the  additional  missions  charged  to  the  Army 
service  school  system,  as  stated  in  AR  350-5,  be  revised  to 'specify 
the  instructional  task  and  to  add  the  responsibility  for  training 
Allied  students.  The  proposed  revised  statement  of  mission  is: 
"Missions  charged  to  the  Army  service  school  system  are  to: 

"a.  Prepare  and  conduce  resident  instruction;  prepare  and 
administer  non-resident  instruction. 

"b.  Initiate  action  leading  toward  the  formulation  of  new  and 
revision  of  old  doctrine. 

"c.  Prepare  training  literature. 

"d.  Accomplish  cross-service  and  Allied  understanding  of  Army 
tactics,  techniques,  and  operations  by  providing  training,  as 
directed,  for  members  of  other  components  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
for  Allied  students. 

"e.  Support  other  training  activities  of  the  Army,  as 
directed." 

ACTION:  Approved .  ■ 

COMMENT:  Current  AR  350-5  includes  all  the  missions  proposed  above, 
except  ‘■hat  contained  in  2b.  Primary  responsibility  for  the 
develc.  _.it  of  doctrine  is  now  assigned  to  the  Combat  Developments 
Command,  but  Army  schools  maintain  liaison  with  local  elements  of 
that  command,  and  review  and  evaluate  doctrine  developed  by  them. 

RECOMMENDATION  3 .  That,  at  the  branch  level,  uhe  scope  of  instruction 
be  extended  to  include  coverage  of  the  organization  of  the  divisipn, 
the  functions  of  the  division  general  staff,  and  sufficient  instruc¬ 
tion  on  division  operations  to  provide  branch  perspective;  but  that 
US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  retain  its  present  respon¬ 
sibility  for  divisional  doctrine,  and  that  its  existing  scope  of^ 
instruction  not  be  altered. 

ACTION :  Generally  approved,  with  addition  that:  "Technical  and 
administrative  services  branch  career  courses  will  continue  to  be 
authorized  to  conduct  such  instruction  above  divisipn  level  as  is 
necessary  to  qualify  students  in  missions  and  functions  of  these 
services ." 

COMMENT:  Current  AR  350-5  charges  the  officer  career  and  associate 
career  courses  with  providing  "sufficient  instruction  on  division 
organization  and  operations  to  develop  branch  perspective."  Tech¬ 
nical  and  administrative  branch  career  courses  are  directed  to 
"include  such  instruction  above  division  level  as  is.  necessary  to 
orient  students  in  the  mission  and  functions  of  their  branch." 

No  mention  is  made  of  instruction  in  the  functions  of  the  division 
general  staff. 
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RECOMMENDATION  4 .  That  the  scope  of  responsibility  of  US  Army  War 
College  include  army  group  and  theater  army;  and  that  the  mission 
of  tye  US  Army  War  College  be  restated  as  follows: 

"a.  To  prepare  selected  Army  officers  for  the  highest  command 
:and  general  staff  positions  in  the  Army,  in  joint  and  combined 
commands;,  and  ijor  such  high  level  positions  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  governmental  agencies  at  the  national  level 
as  the  Army  may  be  called  upon  to  fill. 

"b.  To  develop  the  tactical  and  logistical  doctrine  relating 
1  to  the  organization,  employment,  and  operations  of  army  group  and 
theater  army  to  include  joint  aspects  thereof;  and  provide  curric¬ 
ulum  coverage  at  these  levels. 

"c.  To  develop  studies  relating  to  optimum  strategies,  doctrine, 
organization  and  equipment  for  current  and  future  Army  forces , 

"d.  To 'develop  interservice  and  interdepartmental  understand¬ 
ing,  and  to  support  academi-  exchange  with  selected  civilian  insti¬ 
tutions,  with  emphasis  on  army  doctrine  and  operations." 

ACTION:  Approved .  i 

.  i 

COMMENT :  Current  mission  of  the  Army  War  College  as  contained  in 
AR  350-5  is  "to  prepare  selected  senior  officers  for  command  and 
high  level  staff  duties  with  emphasis  upon  Army  doctrine  and 
i  operations  and  to  adva.ice  interdepartmental  and  interservice 
understanding." 

RECOMMENDATION  5 .  That  principles  and  policies  essentially  as  out¬ 
lined  below  be: adopted  as  guidance  for  the  school  system  and 
responsible  agencies,  and  be  incorporated  in  AR  350-5  and  other 
appropriate  regulations : 

"a.  The  importance  of  the  service  school  system.  -  The  Army 
Service  school  system  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  troop 
units  which  are  the  fighting  strength  of  the  US  Army.  This  system 
is  the  keystone  of  the  Army's  preparation  for  war-time  duties  and 
will  assume  an  increasingly  important  role  in  meeting  the  challenges 
posed  by  new  concepts,  missions,  and  weapohs. 

"b.  Relationship  of  the  service  school  system  to  other  means 
of  officer  education  and  training.  -  The  Army  service  school  system 
is  the  principal  means  of  officer  education  and  training.  However, 
troop  duty,  on-the-job  training,  individual  study,  civilian  school¬ 
ing,  information  programs,  and  precepts  acquired  from  seniors  are 
significant  factors  in  overall  officer  education  and  training. 

Each  of  these  factors  should  contribute  its  share  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  professional  officer.  A  balance  must  be  maintained 
which  insures  that  the  school,  system  does  not  perform  training 
functions  which  can  appropriately  be  accomplished  by  other  means. 
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ACTION :  Approved;  AR  350-5  to  be  revised  essentially  as  recommended. 

COMMENT:  Recommendations  5a,  c  and  g  are  embodied  almost  verbatim 
in  the  current  version  of  AR  350-5.  The  j.^rst  sentence  of  5b  is 
also  contained  in  the  AR,  but  it  is  significant  that:  the  remainder 
of  the  paragraph  is  not.  The  general  philosophy  expressed  in  the 
remaining  sub- paragraphs  is  reflected  in  the  regulation,  although 
not  verbatim. 

Organizational  Structure  of  the  A«.my  School  System 

RECOMMENDATION  6 .  That  the  provisions  of  *  *  *  AR  10-7,  be  revised 
in  accord  with  the  following: 

"a.  The  CG,  USCONARC,  is  designated  as  the  Director  of  the 
Army  service  school  system.  He  will  direct,  control,  ard  approve 
the  curricula  and  instruction  in  all  Army  service  schools  except 
the  following: 

(1)  Oversea  schools. 

(2)  US  Armed  Forces  Institute. 

(3)  US  Military  Academy. 

(4)  US  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School. 

(5)  Those  schools  and  courses  whose  curricula  are. 

(a)  Predominantly  of  medical  professional  nature;  or 

(b)  Of  a  non-military  nature. 

"b.  In  discharging  these  broad  responsibilities,  CG,  USCONARC, 
will: 

(1)  Coordinate  as  appropriate  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  curricula  and  instruction  with  heads  of  technical 
and  administrative  services  and  separate  operating 
agencies . 

(2)  With  regard  to  curricula: 

(a)  Eliminate  unnecessary  overlap  between  schools  and 
between  courses  of  instruction. 

(b)  Insure  appropriate  balance  of  instructional  material 
to  meet  the  objectives  of  courses  of  instruction. 

(3)  With  regard  to  instruction,  exercise  necessary  super¬ 
vision,  including  inspections,  to  provide  for: 

(a)  Use  of  appropriate  methods  and  uniform  standards  of 
instruction. 

(b)  Adequate  staff  and  faculty. 

(c)  Adequate  facilities  and  support. 

(4,  With  regard  to  new  courses  of  instructio  uud  new 
schools,  coordinate  and  review  requirements. 

(5)  With  regard  to  other  responsibilities  outlined  in 
AR  10-7,  continue  as  at  present. 
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"c.  Support  of  the  school  system.  -  The  detailed  planning 
and  long  lead  time  essential  for  effective  operation  denies  the 
school  system  the  flexibility  which  is  characteristic  of  most  Army 
functions.  Hence,  a  high  level  of  support  is  vital  to  successful 
accomplishment  of  school  missions.  Agencies  charged  with  policy 
direction  and  support  of  the  school  system  must,  as  a  minimum, 
insure  provision  of  a  faculty  adequate  in  quantity  and  quality; 
sufficient  academic  plant,  housing,  and  school  support  troops;  early 
doctrinal  guidance,  and  establishment  of  firm  student  input  quotas 
to  permit  timely  curriculum  and  course  planning;  and  stability  of 
faculty  tenure. 

"d.  Supervision  of  schools.  -  Agencies  responsible  for  the 
direction  and  control  of  service  schools  will  provide  broad  missions 
and  guidance  to  the  school  commandants .  Operating  within  these 
guidelines  the  commandants  will  be  given  wide  latitude  in  accom¬ 
plishing  their  missions. 

"e.  Academic  purpose.  -  The  principal  academic  purpose  at  each 
level  of  the  school  system  is  the  thorough  instruction  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  fundamentals  of  ground  combat  and  staff  action  perti¬ 
nent  to  that  level.  Attainment  of  this  objective  is  of  paramount 
importance.  When  this  knowledge  of  fundamentals  has  been  gained 
the  student  will  be  projected  into  situations  designed  to  develop 
his  reasoning  powers,  tactical  and  strategic  judgment,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  capability.  The  ultimate  goal  is  the  development  of  officers 
who  will  be  prepared  to  apply  a  sure  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals 
to  the  complex  situations  of  the  future;  and  who  will  demonstrate 
intelligence,  versatility,  imagination,  and  initiative  in  their 
application. 

"f.  Academic  approach.  -  The  academic  approach  at  each  level 
of  the  school  system  must  fully  exploit  the  capabilities  of  the 
student  group.  Instruction  must  be  academically  demanding  and  must 
be  maintained  at  a  level  which  credits  the  student  with  maturity 
and  intellectual  competence  commensurate  with  his  experience. 

"g.  Curriculum  content.  -  In  all  areas  of  the  school  system, 
the  expanding  scope  of  knowledge  required  to  fight  future  wars 
tends  to  crowd  and  lengthen  the  curricula;  and  demands  that  an 
officer  spend  an  increasing  portion  of  his  career  in  resident 
schooling.  On  the  other  hand,  limited  personnel  resources  and  the 
desirability  of  sending  as  many  officers  as  practicable  to  schools 
make  it  necessary  that  curricula  be  kept  at  minimum  length  and 
content.  To  reconcile  these  conflicting  demands,  each  curriculum 
should  be  focused  on  essencials,  the  curriculum  should  contain  only 
those  subjects  which  cannot  be  adequately  learned  elsewhere,  and 
nice-to-know  subjects  should  be  acquired  by  individual  study  on  a 
non-resident  basis." 
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ACTION :  Approved,  except  that  the  following  seven  additional 
schools  were  exempted  from  USCONARC  direction  and  control:  Army 
War  College,  Strategic  Intelligence  School,  Army  Security  Agency 
School,  Army  Intelligence  School,  Military  Assistance  Institute, 

Army  Logistic  Management  Center,  and  the  Army  Information  School. 

COMMENT:  CG,  USCONARC  Is  now  the  Commander  rather  than  the  Director 
of  the  Army  schools  assigned  to  him.  The  Army  Intelligence  School 
has  been  added  to  his  command.  Recommendations  in  6b(2)  and  6b(3) 
are  covered  substantially  in  the  current  version  of  AR  10-7.  US 
CONARC  is  not  required  at  present  to  coordinate  with  heads  of 
technical  and  administrative  services  and  separate  operating 
agencies  as  recommended  by  6b(l). 

RECOMMENDATION  7 .  That  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  General  Staff  with  respect  to  the  school  system  be  the 
provision  of  policy  guidance  to  the  operating  agencies;  and  that  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  the  Department  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  be  relieved  of  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  schools. 

ACTION :  Approved  as  an  objective. 

COMMENT :  The  schools  operated  by  the  Army  General  Staff  are  now 
limited  to  those  under  DCSPER.  They  include  the  US  Military ! Academy , 
US  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School,  US  Army  War  College,  Defense 
Information  School,  and  Defense  Language  Insitute. 

RECOMMENDATION  8.  That  the  Schools  Division,  G3  Section,  USCONARC,  be 
given  a  stature  commensurate  with  its  position  as  the  focal  point 
for  guidance  and  direction  of  the  Army  service  school  system;  and 
that  this  element  of  USCONARC  be  expanded  and  strengthened  to  in¬ 
sure  its  capability  adequately  to  perform  the  functions  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  presently  assigned  as  well  as  those  additional  functions 
and  responsibilities  recommended  in  this  report. 

ACTION :  Internal  action  by  CG,  USCONARC  to  create  a  Schools  Division 
under  the  then  G3  was  considered  adequate. 

COMMENT :  USCONARC  now  has  a  major  staff  agency  under  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Individual  Training  which  administers  the  US 
CONARC  schools. 

RECOMMENDATION  9 .  That  tours  of  duty  for  all  officers  assigned  to 
staff  and  faculty  of  schools  be  stabilized  at  a  minimum  of  three 
years;  and  that  the  tours  of  commandants  and  assistant  commandants 
be  staggered  to  provide  continuity. 
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ACTION :  DA  established  as  a  goal  a  three  year  stabilized  tour  for 
all  staff  and  faculty  "whose  relief  would  have  serious  pff^cL  on 
the  accomplishment  of  the  schools'  missions."  Staggered  tours  for 
commandants  and  assistants  were  already  in  effect. 

COMMENT :  Current  regulation >  provide  for  stabilization  of  field 
grade  officers  for  three  years,  company  grade  and  warrant  officers 
for  two  years. 

equlrements  and  Quotas 


RECOMMENDATION  10.  That  essentially  ali  career  officers  attend  career 
courses  through  the  branch  level. 

ACTION :  Approved. 

RECOMMENDATION  1 1 .  That,  under  existing  conditions,  one  regular  course 
with  sn  annual  input  of  approximately  750  and  two  associate  courses 
with  a  total  annual  input  of  approximately  800  be  conducted  at  US 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College;  and  that,  as  a  policy,  the 
objective  be  to  increase  the  qncta  to  the  regular  course,  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  essential  associate  course  training. 

ACTION :  Approved,  effective  in  the  fall  of  1959. 

COMMENT :  Curiv.it  input  is  750  officers  to  one  regular  course  and 
900  officers  to  two  associate  courses  per  year. 

RECOMMENDATION  12.  That  the  Department  of  the  Army  initiate  action  to 
increase  the  existing  annual  quota  of.  126  US  Army  students  at  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College  by  approximately  100  percent. 


ACTION :  DA  agreed  to  seek  substantial  increase  in  quotas  for  Army 
officers  to  AFSC. 


COMMEi. .  ."•’.rrer.t  quota  is  160  officer:  per  year,  an  increase  of  27 1. 

RECOMMENDAilON  13.  That  the  annual  input  of  approximately  278  E'5  Army 
students  at  senior  colleges  be  maintained. 

ACTION :  Approved. 

COMMENT :  Input  to  senior  colleges  in  FY  66  was  283  (280  Active  Army, 
two  NG.and  ore  USAR  officer). 
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RECOMMENDATION  14 .  That  approximately  657.  of  the  student  quotas  at 
the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  be  from  the  combat  arms  (Infantry,  Artillery,  and 
Armor),  and  approximately  357.  from  the  technical  and  administrative 
services . 

ACTION:  Quota  allocations  were  to  be  flexible  and  subject  to  peri¬ 
odic  adjustment. 

COMMENT:  The  65/35  allocation  has  been  maintained  as  a  basis  for 
branch  quotas.  Within  these  overall  percentage  figures,  quotas  are 
allocated  proportionately  on  the  basis  of  eligiblea. 

RECOMMENDATION  15.  That  approximately  70%  of  the  student  quotas  at  the 
senior  colleges,  exclusive  of  ICAF,  be  from  the  combat  arms  (infan¬ 
try,  Artillery,  and  Armor),  and  approximately  307.  from  the  technical 
and  administrative  services. 

RECOMMENDATION  16.  That  approximately  207.  of  the  student  quotas  at  ICAF 
be  from  the  combat  arms  (Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Armor),  and  approx 
imately  807.  from  the  technical  and  administrative  services.  (Note: 
The  net  effect  of  recommendations  15  and  16  is  that  the  overall 
quota  for  all  senior  colleges  including  ICAF,  is  approximately  657. 
for  the  combat  arms  and  approximately  357.  for  the  technical  and 
administrative  services.) 

ACTION:  Neither  recommendation  was  adopted.  Selection  continued 
to  be  by  board  selection  above  branch  minimums  without  regard  to 
branch  of  service. 

RECOMMENDATION  17.  That  responsible  Department  of  the  Army  agencies 

establish  stable  requirements  for  language  training  conducted  at  the 
US  Army  Language  School . 

ACTION :  Approved . 

COMMENT:  The  US  Army  Language  School  has  become  the  Defense  Language 
Institute.  The  establishment  of  stabler  requirements  by  the 
Military  Services  in  a  constantly  changing  world  environment 
continues  to  be  a  difficult  matter,  although  some  improvement  has 
been  made, 

RECOMMENDATION  18.  That,  until  such  time  as  precommission  training  is 
adequate  to  prepare  newly  commissioned  officers  for  initial  assign¬ 
ment  to  duty  with  troops,  all  newly  commissioned  officers,  except 
Officer  Candidate  School  graduates  who  by  virtue  of  their  Officer 
Candidate  Sehool  course  or  prior  training  are  qualified  to  perform 
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duties  in  their  branch,  attend  a  branch  orientation  course  of 
approximately  eight  weeks  '  duration,  designed  to  prepare  them  for 
their  first  duty  assignment. 

ACTION ;  Generally  approved. 

COMMENT;  The  branch  orientation  course,  now  renamed  the  basic  course, 
is  currently  nine  weeks  in  length.  In  FY  64,  by  DA  Staff  action, 
graduates  of  USMA  were  also  exempted  from  attendance;  except  for 
newly  commissioned  Air  Defense  officers,  who  receive  a  three  week 
special  orientation  course. 

RECOMMENDATION  19.  That  this  orientation  course  stress  practical  work, 
with  a  minimum  of  theoretical  instruction;  and  that  its  length  and 
content  be  adapted  to  the  variations  in  precommissioned  training  of 
the  various  categories  of  officers. 

ACTION :  Approved . 

COMMENT;  The  current  version  of  AR  350-5  states  "Practical  work  is 
stressed  and  there  is  a  minimum  of  theoretical  instruction." 

RECOMMENDATION  20.  That  the  provisions  of  AR  621-109  remain  in  effect 
but  that,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  these  be  modified  to 
defer  attendance  at  Army  aviation  training  courses  until  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  at  least  one  year  of  troop  duty. 

ACTION:  Effective  1  April  1960,  newly  commissioned  RA  officers  were 
not  permitted  to  attend  aviation  training  until  completion  of  ranger 
or  airborne  training,  if  combat  arms  officers,  and  at  least  one 
year  of  duty  with  troops.  AR  621-109  and  AR  611-110  were  revised 
accordingly. 

COMMENT:  AR  611-110,  27  December  1963,  requires  one  year  of  troop 
duty  for  RA  officers  in  Armor,  Artillery,  Infantry,  Engineers  and 
Signal  Corps  before  entry  into  aviation  training.  Others  must  com¬ 
plete  combat  arms  branch  detail  first. 

RECOMMENDATION  21.  That  ranger  training  be  conducted  as  a  separate 
course  at  the  US  Army  Infantry  School,  and  not  be  incorporated  in 
any  branch  career  course. 

ACTION :  Approved. 

Branch  Service  School  Training  and  Education 
RECOMMENDATION  22.  That  one  comprehensive  branch  officer  career  course 
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of  approximately  one  academic  year's  duration  to  be  attended  at 
three  to  eight  years'  service  be  established  in  the  branch  career 
school  pattern.  The  scope  of  this  course  should  be  designed  to 
prepare  the  officer  to  perform  duties  at  company  through  battle 
group  or  comparable  level;  and  should  include  instruction  on  the 
organization  of  the  division,  the  functions  of  the  division  general 
staff,  and  sufficient  instruction  on  division  operations  to  provide 
branch  perspective. 

ACTION:  Approved. 

COMMENT :  "Brigade"  has  been  substituted  cor  "battle  group"  with 
adoption  of  the  ROAD  structure.  Instruction  on  the  functions  of 
the  general  staff  is  not  prescribed  in  the  current  revision  of 
AH  350-5. 

RECOMME  .  ~TI0N  23 .  That  integrated  artillery  instruction  not  be  pre- 
ser.  -  in  the  artillery  orientation  course;  but  that  integrated 
instruction  first  be  presented  in  the  artillery  branch  career 
course. 

ACTION :  Integrated  artillery  instruction  was  continued  at  orien¬ 
tation  course  level  for  RA  officers;  for  all  others,  the  recommen¬ 
dation  was  adopted. 

COMMENT:  The  recommendation  has  now  been  adopted  on  an  across-the- 
board  basis. 

RECOMMENDATION  24.  That  branch  career  courses  be  designed  and  conducted 
to  challenge  the  student  officer,  with  emphasis  on  practical  work 
and  instruction  with  troops. 

ACTION:  Approved. 

RECOMMENDATION  25.  That,  at  ’  e  branch  level,  associate  courses  be 

designed  as  a  combination  of  resident  and  non-resident  instruction 
for  the  training  of  reserve  component  officers  not  on  extended 
active  duty ;  but  that  resident  associate  courses  of  the  current  type 
be  authorized  as  an  interim  measure  pending  establishment  of  the 
one-year  branch  career  course  and  to  acconmodate  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances,  where  necessary  to  satisfy  specific  branch  requirements. 


ACTION :  Approved  as  a  concept.  Resident  associate  courses  were  to 
be  continued  as  an  interim  measure  pending  the  availability  of  PC5 
spaces  which  would  permit  all  career  officers  to  attend  a  regular 


course. 
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COMMENT :  Associate  career  courses  are  still  being  conducted  for 
career  officers. 

RECOMMENDATION  26.  That  existing  coverage  of  Common  Subjects  be  modified 
by: 

a.  Elimination  of  marginal  subjects. 

b.  Reduction  of  coverage  of  essential  subjects  to  minimum  number 
of  hours. 

c.  Coverage  of  appropriate  subjects  outside  the  resident  school 
system,  in  troo,  schools,  information  programs,  and  individual 
study. 

d.  Encouraging  the  integration  of  this  instruction  with  other 
instruction. 

e.  Authorizing  commandants  40 X  leeway  in  the  coverage  of  the 
Tactics  and  Weapons  Categories  of  Common  Subjects;  and  100  percent 
leeway  in  the  coverage  of  the  General  Subjects  Category  of  Common 
Subjects. 

ACTION:  Approved,  except  that  CG,  USCONARC  was  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  commandants  could  vary  from  specified  requirements. 

COMMENT:  CG,  USCONARC  currently  prescribes  common  subjects  coverage 
without  specifying  hours. 

US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 

RECOMMENDATION  27.  That  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
continue  to  conduct  a  difficult  and  rigorous  course  to  the  extent 
it  presents  a  real  challenge  to  the  student;  and  that  competition 
among  students  be  maintained  by  continuance  of  evaluation  and  class 
ranking  of  students. 

ACTION:  Approved. 

COMMENT:  Students  are  ranked  only  in  thirds  of  the  class  in  the 
current  academic  report. 

Senior  Colleges 

RECOMMENDATION  28.  That  the  US  Army  War  College  remain  at  the  apex 

of  the  Army  school  system,  and  on  a  coequal  status  with  the  National 
War  College  and  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

ACTION:  Approved. 

RECOMMENDATION  29.  That  the  number  of  students  and  faculty  from  the 

US  Navy,  US  Marine  Corps,  and  US  Air  Force  at  the  US  Army  War  College 
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be  increased,  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis,  to  insure  adequate  coverage 
of  naval  and  air  considerations  in  appropriate  instruction. 

ACTION:  Approved. 

COMMENT ■  For  1965-1966,  the  Army  War  College  faculty  has  two  Navy, 
two  Marine  Corps,  and  three  Air  Force  officers,  plus  one  State 
Department  civilian.  The  student  body  includes  ten  Navy,  six 
Marine  Corps,  16  Air  Force,  and  eight  civilians.  These  numbers 
represent  significant  increases  over  those  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  Williams  Board. 

RE C OMME NDAT ION  30.  That  detailed  assessment  be  made  by  Department  of 
the  Army  of  the  proposal  that  the  Commandant  of  the  US  Army  War 
College  be  an  officer  in  the  rank  of  general  or  lieutenant  general. 

ACTION :  No  action  taken. 

COMMENT:  The  rank  of  the  Commandant  is  currently  that  of  major 
general . 

Logistics  Education  and  Training 

RECOMMENDATION  31.  That  a  separate  logistics  school  not  be  established; 
but  that  appropriate  segments  of  logistics  instruction  above 
theater  army  level  be  Incorporated  within  the  curricula  of  the  US 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and  the  US  Army  Logistics 
Management  Center,  by  necessary  minor  modification  of  existing 
curricula. 

ACTION:  Approved. 

Advanced  Civil  Schooling 

RECOMMENDATION  32.  That  the  purpose  of  the  advanced  civil  schooling 
program  (paragraph  1,  AR  350-200)  be  restated  as  follows: 

"a.  To  supplement  and  complement  professional  education  available 
in  the  Army  service  school  system. 

"b.  To  provide  an  expanding  nucleus  of  qualified  officers  to: 

(1)  Command,  control,  coordinate  the  Amy’s  progressive 
exploitation  of  advanced  knowledge  in  the  physical  and  social 
sciences. 

(2)  Participate  in  the  scientific  research  and  development 
programs  for  military  application  to  insure  that  sound  military 
factors  are  considered. 

(3)  To  provide  continuous,  enlightened  liaison  between  the 
civilian  scientist  and  the  US  Army. 
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c.  To  provide  qualified  instructors  for  the  United  States  Military 
Academy. 

"d.  To  prepare  officer  specialists  in  geographic,  ethnic,  and 
cultural  areas  of  the  world  where  the  US  Armed  Forces  foresee  a 
continuing  interest. 

"e.  To  develop  advanced  management  and  administrative  skills  beyond 
those  available  to  the  Army  service  school  system. 

"f.  To  raise  the  general  level  of  education  of  those  selected 
officers  who  possess  the  ability  to  absorb  this  knowledge  in  appro¬ 
priate  fields  with  the  objective  of  developing  potential  leaders 
capable  of  recognizing  and  coping  with  the  political,  economic, 
scientific,  and  social  problems  which  may  be  related  to  their 
future  duties." 

ACTION:  Next  revision  of  AR  350-200  to  give  consideration  to  this 
recommendation,  except  32f. 

COMMENT:  AR  350-200,  26  April  1965,  covers  these  points  in  general 
terms. 

RECOMMENDATION  33.  That  the  current  policy  of  providing  advanced  civil 
schooling  to  fulfill  requirements  be  liberally  interpreted  to 
accommodate: 

a.  The  purposes  of  the  program  set  forth  in  Recommendation  32. 

b.  The  immediate  requirements,  and  requirements  projected  as  far 
into  the  future  as  practicable. 

ACTION:  AR  621-108  to  project  requirements  five  years  into  the 
future. 

COMMENT:  The  Army  Educational  Requirements  Board  (AERB),  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  refine  Army-wide  requirements  for  advanced  civil  schooling. 
As  of  31  March  1965  the  AERB  developed  a  five  year  requirements 
program. 

RECOMMENDATION  34 .  That  the  Army  continue  to  use  the  civilian  contract 
system  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  advanced  civil  schooling 
program. 

ACTION:  Approved. 

RECOMMENDATION  35.  That  the  time  of  entry  into  the  advanced  civil 

schooling  program  be  judged  by  individual  characteristics,  experience 
factors,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  rather  than  on 
arbitrary  age  limits  alone. 
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ACTION :  Not  adopted.  General  limitation  In  terms  of  age,  with 
possibility  of  waiver  in  exceptional  cases,  remained  in  effect. 


COMMENT :  Current  version  of  AR  350-200  places  limitations  on  years 
of  service  but  not  on  age  for  officers  applying  for  advanced  civil 
schooling. 

Responsibility  for  Development  of  Doctrine 

RECOMMENDATION  36.  That  the  schools  be  provided  additional  personnel 
resources  to  augment  the  effort  being  devoted  to  current  and  future 
doctrine,  and  that  the  system  for  development  of  future  doctrine  be 
continuously  examined  and  evaluated  in  order  to  insure  optimum 
accomplishment  of  this  function. 

ACTION :  Agreed  to  in  principle,  but  requests  for  augmentation  had 
to  compete  wi^h  other  priority  requirements. 

COMMENT:  Responsibility  for  doctrine  has  now  been  transferred  to 
the  Combat  Developments  Command. 

Constructive  Credit 


RECOMMENDATION  37.  That  a  system  of  constructive  credit  based  on 

experience  and  demonstrated  ability  be  adopted  only  as  a  means  of 
readjusting  career  patterns  and  realigning  the  school' system  follow¬ 
ing  extended  emergency  periods  which  result  in  disruption  of  the 
normal  career  schooling  pattern. 

ACTION:  Approved. 

COMMENT :  Constructive  credit  system  is  not  currently  in  effect. 

Other  Programs  for  Officer  Education  and  Training 

RECOMMENDATION  38.  That  language  training  be  made  a  requirement  for  on 
increasing  number  of  positions  with  foreign  governments  and  Allied 
staffs;  and  that  language  training  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
individual  improvement  be  kept  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

ACTION :  DA  indicated  every  effort  would  be  made  to  increase 
officers'  qualification  in  languages. 

RECOMMENDATION  39.  That  the  existing  final  semester  plan  leading  to 
completion  of  a  baccalaureate  be  extended  to  provide  a  maximum  of 
12  calendar  months. 


ACTION ;  Approved. 


RECOMMENDATION  40.  That  the  draft  revision  of  AR  350-5,  Military 
Education  (appendix  *  to  annex  *) ,  which  the  Board  considers  in 
consonance  with  its  previous  recommendations,  be  used  as  a  guide 
in  the  revision  of  these  regulations. 

ACTION :  Approved,  as  modified  by  decision  on  individual 
recommendations. 

Subjects  Recommended  for  Further  Study 

RECOMMENDATION  41.  That  the  following  problems,  arising  from  the 

deliberations  of  the  Board,  be  made  the  subject  of  further  study  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army: 

a.  The  establishment  of  a  branch  material  curricula  in  all  schools 
supporting  the  ROTC  program. 

b.  The  establishment  of  a  formalized,  coordinated  officers’  indi¬ 
vidual  study  program. 

c.  The  consolidation  of  the  existing  fragmented  system  of  language 
training  government -wide  into  an  integrated  system. 

ACTION :  Review  of  ROTC  program  was  made  by  DA  but  recommendation 
41a  was  not  adopted;  pending  DOD  action. 

COMMENT:  DLI  has  consolidated  language  training  as  recommended  in 
41c.  The  individual  study  program  recommended  in  41b  has  never 
been  adopted. 

Review  of  School  System 

RECOMMENDATION  42.  That  the  system  for  officer  education  and  training 
be  continuously  subjected  to  scrutiny  and  revision  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments;  and  that  it  be  subjected  to  a  complete  and 
thorough  review  in  approximately  5  to  10  years. 

ACTION:  Approved . 

COMMENT:  This  report  is  being  rendered  seven  and  a  half  years 
after  completion  of  the  Williams  Board  report. 


SUMMARY 


2.  The  recommendations  of  the  Williams  Board  were  approved  with 
exceptions.  In  certain  cases,  subsequent  actions  have  further  modified 
the  board’s  recommendations.  Major  changes  from  the  Williams  Board 
recommendations  included: 
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Recommendation  1  -  The  pointing  of  the  Army  school  system 
toward  preparation  fcr  wartime  duties  in  its  mission  statement  has  been 
diluted  to  include  duties  in  war  or  peace.  The  emphasis  on'  command  has 
been  changed  to  emphasis  on  leadership. 

Recommendation  3  -  Branch  schools  are  charged  with  providing1 
sufficient  instruction  on  division  organization  and  operations  to  develop 
branch  perspective,  but  not  with  instruction  in-  the  functions  of  the 
division  general  staff,  as  proposed  by  the  Williams  Board. 

Recommendation  5  -  Current  regulations  stress  the  importance ■ 
of  the  Army  school  system,  but  fail  to  acknowledge  the  other  'means  of 
professional  development  and  the  necessity  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
these  means,  as  advocated  by  the  Williams  Board. 

I 

Recommendation  6  -  Additional  schools  were  exempted  from 
USCONARC  control. 

Recommendation  9  -  The  three  year  stabilized,  tours  of  duty  for 
al.'.  officers  assigned  to  school  staffs  and  faculties  have  not  been  1  1 

achieved.  Current  goals,  subject  to  frequent  violation  because  of  over¬ 
riding  Service  requirements,  are  three  years  for  field  officers  and  two 
years  for  company  and  warrant  officers. 

Recommendations  15  and  16  -  The  65/35  quota  system  for  the 
combined  arms/technical  and  administrative  service  officers  adopted  at  . 
C&GSC  was  not  extended  to  the  senior  service  college  level. 

Recommendation  30  -  The  rank  of  the  Commandant,  USAWC,  remained 

unchanged. 


Recommendation  35  -  General  age  limitations  on  eligibility  for 
advanced  civil  schooling  remained  in  effect,  but  have  been  modified  since 
then  to  years  of  service. 

Recommendation  41  -  Branch  material  curricula  for  ROTC  were  not 
adopted,  and  a  formalized  officers'  individual  study  program  has  not  been 
adopted. 


3.  Tr.  some  ii  stances,  recommendations  vjere  agreed  to  in  principle 
or  established  as  gcals,  but  were  not  written  into  the  applicable  reg¬ 
ulations.  These  include: 

Recommendation  7  -  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  Army 
General  Staff  is  not  to  be  an  operator  of  the  school  system. 

Recommendation  25  -  Associate  courses  should  be  designed  for 
sts  not  on  active  dut;,  ;  career  officers  should  attend  a  regular  1 
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ANNEX  C 


t 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  THROUGHOUT  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE,  IN  INDUSTRY,  AND  IN  FOREIGN  ARMIES 


i 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

i  . 

1.  This  ahnex  with  Its  appendices  sets  forth  the  system  of 
officer  education  and  training  within  thn  Department  of  Defense,  to 
Include  joint  and  Defense  schools  and  colleges,  the  school  systems  of 
the  other  Military  Services, > Inter-Departmental  relationships,  and 
staff  and  command  responsibilities  In  the  Education  and  training  area. 

It  also  addresses  briefly  education  and  training  in  industry  and  in 
four  foreign  armies. 

i  ' 

i  : 

i 

BACKGROUND 

I  - — ■  „ 

I 

1  2.  The  US  Armyi  has  an  obvioufe  Interest  in  the  schooling  systems 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  industry,  and  in  foreign 
armies,  since  its ( of fleers  attend  schools  and  institutions  within  those 
systems.  £n  the  case* of  the  Department  of  Defense,  this  interest  is 
made  even  more  direct  by  the  requirement  for  the  Army  school  system  to 
operate  within  tHat  environment.  A  clear  relationship  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  Army,  joint,  and  Defense  schools,  and  command  and  control 
channels  cleArly  delineated,  if  £he  overall  system  is  to  function 
efficiently  and  achieve  maximum  responsiveness  to  requirements. 

3.  Additionally,  it  is  certainly  in  the  Army's  self-interest  to 
review  periodically  the  education  and  training  programs  of  other  public 
and  private  institutions  and  to  compare  them  with  its  own.  Any  such 
review  and  comparison,  conducted  in  a  dispassionate  manner,  cannot  help 
but  have  a  salutary  effect.  School  systems,  by  their  very  nature,  tend 
tp  become  institutionalized  and  inbred.  The  vast  resources  of  people, 
funds, 'and  facilities  which  the  Army  has  invested  in  its  educational 
and  training  system  certainly  dictate  that  it  stay  abreast  of  innova¬ 
tions  in  this  area,  and  draw  fully  from  the  concepts,  methods  and 
techniques  developed  by  other  agencies. 
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DISCUSSION 

4.  Tiie  three  appendices  which  £o!low  discuss  successively  officer 
education  and  training  carried  out  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  officer  schooling  systems  of  the  Navy,  Marine  .Corps,  and  Air 
Force.  The  two  following  appendices  extend  this  inquiry  into  the 
educational  and  training  systems  of  industry,  based  primarily  on 
information  gained  from  visits  to  eight  large  corporations,  and  of  the 
British,  French,  German,  and  Japanese  armies,  based  on  briefings  from 
the  attaches  of  the  countries  concerned. 
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ANNEX  C 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  THROUGHOUT  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE,  IN  INDUSTRY,  AND  IN  FOREIGN  ARMIES 


APPENDIX  1 


JOINT  AND  DEFENSE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

1.  This  appendix  addresser  itself  to  a  description  of  joint  and 
Defense  schools,  colleges  and  co'.-ses;  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD),  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  other  Defense 
agencies,  and  the  Military  Departments  for  their  operation;  and  their 
relationship  to  the  Army  school  system. 


BACKGROUND 

Respons-’  oilities  of  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defer.,  e  (OSD) 

2.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense 
are  defined  in  Department  of  Defense  directives.  These  responsibilities 
are  primarily  in  the  planning,  policy,  and  j>rogrammi  <>  areas.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Dr  se  (Manpower)  MSD(M)/  is  designated  the 
principal  staff  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Armed  Forces 
education.  At  present,  he  has  two  deputies  who  are  concerned  with  train¬ 
ing  and  education:  an  Assistant  for  Manpower  Planning  and  Research,  who 
handles  training  matters,  and  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Education,  who  handles  educational  matters. 

3.  Responsi'o4 lities  for  training  and  education  within  OSD  are  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  ASDCM)^  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Installations  and  Logistics;  /ASD(I&LJ>/  is  heavily  involved  in  joint 
logistics  training  and  has  a  Director  of  Research  and  Special  Projects 
who  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  this  area.  Similarly,  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  (DDRE) ,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  romptroller)  /ASD(Ci/,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Inter¬ 
nationa'.  Security_Affairg)  /ASD(ISAjl/ ,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Public  Affairs) /ASP (PA)/  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems 
Analysis)/ASD(SA,)/  have  assumed  or  been  assigned  primary  OSD  interest  in 
the  training  of  officers  (as  well  as  civilians  and  enlisted  personnel) 
within  their  broad  areas  of  responsibility.  In  all  cases  mentioned  .  bove. 
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this  interest  has  been  translated  into  varying  degrees  of  supervision  or 
direction  of  specific  Defense  schools  or  courses. 

Responsibilities  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS) 

4.  The  JCS  have  clear  statutory  responsibilities  for  training  and 
education.  The  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  states  in  part: 

"Subject  to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  tjie  JCS  shall  — 

a.  Formulate  policies  for  the  joint  training  of  the 
Armed  Forces:  and 

b.  Formulate  policies  for  coordinating  the  military 
education  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

Within  the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  for 
Personnel  (J-l)  has  primary  staff  responsibility  for  joint  training  and 
military  education. 

5.  The  JCS  have  specific  responsibility  for  directing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  National  War  College,  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  They  prescribe  the  policies 
under  which  these  three  joint  colleges  will  operate,  approve  their  manning 
tables,  pass  on  the  military  Commandants  and  Deputy  Commandants  (who  are 
rotated  among  the  Services),  approve  the  syllabi  of  the  courses,  and 
determine  the  allocation  of  student  quotas. 

Definitions 


6.  The  JCS  have  developed  and  use  the  following  definitions  dealing 
with  education: 

a.  "Military  Education  is  the  systematic  instruction  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  subjects  which  will  enhance  their  knowledge  of  the  science  and 
art  of  war." 

b.  "Inter-Service  School  or  Courses:  A  school  or  course 
utilized  by  two  or  more  services/agencies  that  is  administered  by  a 
coordinating  service/agency  and  which  presents  curriculum  developed  in 
coordination  with  the  participating  (using)  services." 

c.  "Joint  School  or  Coui3e:  A  school  or  course  utilized  by 
two  or  more  services  that  has  a  joint  faculty,  and  a  Director  (Commandant) 
who  rotates  among  the  services  and  is  responsible,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  the  development  and  administration  of  the 
curriculum." 

7.  These  definitions  are  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the  full  spectrum 
of  formal  education  and  training  of  officers.  They  have  not  received  wide 
recognition  or  use  at.  the  OSD  level.  Neither  is  there  any  accepted 
definition  of  a  Defense  school  or  course. 
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Defense  and  Inter-Service  Boards  ~^d  Committees 

8.  Various  Defense  and  inter-Service  boards  and  committees  have 
been  established  with  broad  coordination  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  Defense  or  joint  education  and  training.  They  are  enumerated  below: 

a.  A  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Armed 
Forces  was  established  under  the  direction  of  the  ASD(M)  in  November  1961 . 
The  committee  is  comprised  of  representatives  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard;  five  ex-officio  members,  including 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Education,  the  President 

of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  Chairman  of  the  US  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  the  US  Commissioner  of  Education  (or  their  designated 
representatives);  and  not  to  exceed  14  civilian  educators.  Its  chairman 
is  selected  from  among  its  civilian  members.  Meetings  are  held  annually 
•unless  special  sessions  are  called.  This  Committee  provides  the  ASD(M) 
with  advice  on  military  educational  problems  and  programs,  information 
on  standards  and  policies  governing  civilian  educational  practices,  and 
assistance  in  assuring  that  educational  services  and  materials  provided 
to  the  Armed  Forces  are  in  accord  with  the  highest  standards  of  civilian 
education. 

b.  A  Defense  Logistics  Management  Training  Board  (DLMTB)  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  ASD(I&L)  in  November  1963.  It  is 
chaired  by  an  ASD(I&L)  representative  (the  Director  of  Research  and  Special 
Projects,  previously  mentioned),  and  includes  a  representative  of  the 
ASD(M)  and  four  members  appointed  by  the  Materiel  Assistant  Secretaries 

of  the  Military  Departments  and  the  Director,  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA). 
The  board's  responsibilities  include  monitoring  logistics  management 
training,  less  procurement,  to  assure  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
program.  Through  this  board,  the  ASD(I&L)  exerts  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  curricula  of  a  number  of  Service  schools. 

c.  A  Defense  Procurement  Training  Board  was  established  in 
March  1962.  It  also  is  chaired  by  an  ASD(I&L)  representative  and  includes 
four  additional  members  appointed  by  the  Materiel  Assistant  Secretaries 

of  the  Military  Departments  and  the  Director,  DSA.  (The  membership  differs 
from  that  on  the  DLMTB.)  The  board  recommends  to  ASD(I&L)  the  scope  and 
level  of  joint  procurement  training  and  policies  for  the  determination  of 
joint  training  requirements  in  the  procurement  area.  It  reviews  the  con¬ 
tent  of  joint  and  single  Service  procurement  training  courses  and  provides 
guidelines  to  the  school  commandants  involved. 

d.  A  DOD-Industry  Procurement  Training  Advisory  Committee  was 
established  under  the  ASD(I&L)  in  July  1964.  It  is  chaired  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  ASD(I&L)  and  includes  members  appointed  by  the  ASD(M),  the 


Materiel  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments,  and  the 
Director,  DSA;  and  not  more  than  six  industry  members  representing  a 
cross-section  of  the  Defense  industrial  base.  The  committee  makes 
recommendations  to  the  ASD(I&L)  on  the  scope,  level  and  degree  of  parti¬ 
cipation  by  the  DOD  and  industry  in  joint  procurement  training  and  manage¬ 
ment  training. 

e.  An  Inter-Service  Coordinating  Board,  chaired  by  the  J-l  and 
including  representatives  from  the  four  Military  Services,  was  established 
by  the  JCS.  This  board  has  concerned  itself  with  developing  policies  and 
procedures  for  coordinating,  reviewing,  and  determining  joint  or  inter¬ 
service  education  and  training  requirements. 

f.  A  Joint  Military  Education  Committee  (JMEC)  was  established 
in  January  1957.  Its  membership  consists  of  representatives  from  the 
three  joint  colleges  with  the  senior  member  acting  as  the  Chairman.  The 
Military  Department  Personnel  Chiefs  may  be  invited  to  attend  meetings. 

The  JMEC  meets  annually,  or  more  often  as  may  be  required,  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  military  education  at, 
and  the  operation  of,  the  joint  colleges. 

g .  A  Military  Education  Coordination  Conference  (MECC)  was 
established  in  November  1962.  Ir.s  membership  includes  the  Commandants  of 
the  senior  Service  and  joint  colleges,  plus  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Schools.  Conferences  are  held  annually  for  the  purpose  of  exchang¬ 
ing  information,  discussing  mutual  problems,  and  coordinating  joint  in¬ 
struction  at  the  senior  Service  and  joint  colleges,  in  order  to  provide 
for  effective  coordination  of  military  education  at  that  level. 

DISCUSSION 


The  National  War  College  (NWC) 

9.  In  February  1946,  a  National  War  College  was  established  by  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  in  concert  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Army  War  College  building  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  designated  the  site  of 
the  new  NWC  and  the  first  class  was  c  -  ed  in  August  1946.  Eighteen 
classes  have  since  graduated  from  the  :mual  ten-month  course. 

10.  The  mission  of  the  NWC  as  prescribed  by  JCS  is:  "to  conduct  a 
course  of  study  of  those  agencies  of  government  and  those  military, 
economic,  scientific,  political,  psychological,  and  social  factors  of 
power  potential,  which  are  essential  parts  of  national  security  in  order 
to  enhance  the  pre£aration  of  selected  personnel  of  the  Armed_Forces  and 
State  Department  pother  government  agencies  are  not  mentioned/  for  the 
exercise  of  joint  and  combined  high-level  policy,  command  and  staff 
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functions,  and  for  the  planning  of  national  strategy."  The  NWC  seeks 
to  promote  understanding  between  the  civilian  and  military  components 
of  the  government  in  their  respective  areas  of  interest  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  as  well  as  understanding  among  the  Military  Services  themselves 
as  to  their  capabilities  and  limitations. 

11.  The  NWC  is  organized  into  a  command  element,  an  administrative 
staff,  an  academic  board  and  four  instructional  departments:  Political 
Affairs,  Military  Affairs,  National  Strategy,  and  Educational  Development. 
The  faculty  is  headed  by  a  Commandant  of  three-star  rank  and  two  Deputy 
Commandants:  a  military  Deputy  for  Academic  Affairs,  who  is  a  major 
general  or  rear  admiral,  and  a  civilian  Deputy  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who 

is  a  foreign  service  officer  of  ambassadorial  rank.  The  Commandant  is 
advised  by  a  board  of  consultants.  The  college  is  authorized  a  faculty 
of  22  drawn  from  all  the  Military  Services,  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
civilian  colleges  and  universities.  The  administration  of  the  college 
is  performed  by  six  officers,  five  enlisted  personnel,  and  74  civilian 
employees.  The  faculty  are  in  the  grade  of  colonel  or  captain  (USN) 
and  equivalent  civilian  grade.  The  military  normally  serve  for  three 
years;  foreign  service  officers  normally  serve  a  two  year  tour. 

12.  The  current  class  consists  of  139  individuals,  including  34 
officers  from  each  of  the  Military  Departments,  and  35  civilians  primarily 
from  the  State  Department,  but  from  other  governmental  agencies  as  well. 
The  military  students  have  the  rank  of  colonel/ lieutenant  colonel  or  Navy 
captain/commander,  and  the  civilian  students  are  of  comparable  seniority. 

13.  The  class  is  organized  into  committees  of  six  or  seven  members 
representing  a  cross-section  of  views  and  experiences  for  the  group 
solution  of  broad  problems.  Committee  membership  is  changed  for  each 
problem.  Each  committee  is  provided  with  faculty  guidance,  but  in  general 
the  groups  are  left  to  their  own  devices  as  regards  scope  of  solution, 
method  of  approach,  method  of  presentation,  and  format.  The  functioning 
of  a  committee  is  the  responsibility  of  its  chairman.  Each  committee  is 
required  to  submit  a  written  solution,  some  of  which  are  selected  for  oral 
presentation  to  the  entire  class. 

14.  Discussion  groups,  consisting  of  approximately  12  members  each, 
are  normally  convened  following  each  lecture  to  discuss  the  topic  of  the 
day.  The  composition  of  these  discussion  groups  is  changed  every  two 
weeks.  Leadership  of  the  discussion  groups  is  provided  initially  by 
members  of  the  faculty.  Later,  members  of  the  class  are  designated  as 
moderators. 
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THE  NATIONAL  WAR  COLLEGE 
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COURSES 


I  INTRODUCTION  AND  WORLD  SITUATION  =  ' 

II  FACTORS  OF  NATIONAL  POWER  WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

III  NATIONAL  SECURITY  POLICY  MAKING 

IV  MILITARY  CAPABILITIES  AND  STRATEGIES 

V  THE  COMMUNIST  STATES 

VI  FREE  EUROPE  AND  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

VII  AFRICA  AND  FREE  ASIA 

VIII  OVERSEAS  STUDIES -AN  APPRAISAL  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  NATIONAL 

SECURITY  POLICY  IN  STRATEGIC  AREAS 

IX  COUNTERINSURGENCY 

X  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL  SECURITY  POLICY  AND  PLANS 


FIG.  Ct-t 
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15.  The  NWC  Curriculum  is  shown  in  Figure  Cl-1. 
instruction  are  as  follows: 


The  methods  of 


NWC  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


\ 


METHODS 

PERCENT 

Lecture 

35% 

Seminar 

2% 

Briefing 

10% 

Committee  Work 

20% 

Committee  Presentation 

3% 

Individual  Research  Program 

9% 

Individual  Research  Program  Presentation 

5% 

Administrative  Time 

4% 

Course  Introduction  &  Summary 

2% 

Field  Trip 

10% 

TOTAL 

100% 

FIG.  Cl-2 


16.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  develop  a  research 
paper  on  some  subject  related  to  national  security  and  to  make  an  oral 
presentation  of  his  paper  during  the  latter  part  of  the  academic  year. 

17.  The  guest  lecture  program  is  an  essential  part  of  the  College 
curriculum.  This  yee.r,  133  distinguished  lecturers  (26  military  and 
107  civilians)  will  address  the  class.  Local  visits  in  the  Washington 
area  and  field  trips  to  activities  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
are  also  included  in  the  curriculum. 

18.  A  master's  degree  program  in  conjunction  with  the  NWC  resident 
course  is  made  possible  by  affiliation  with  George  Washington  University. 
The  decision  to  participate  in  the  program  is  left  to  the  individual. 

19.  A  two-week  Defense  Strategy  Seminar  for  Reserve  Component 
officers  from  all  Services  is  conducted  at  the  National  War  College 
each  summer,  as  indicated  in  further  detail  in  Annex  B,  Appendix  10. 
Extension  or  correspondence  courses  are  not  offered  by  the  NWC. 
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The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  (ICAF) 

20.  This  college  was  founded  in  1924  as  the  Army  Industrial  College 
to  provide  instruction  in  planning  for  wartime  industrial  mobilization. 
The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  forced  suspension  of  the  regular  school 
activities.  During  the  war  a  number  of  short  courses  were  conducted  in 
such  areas  as  contract  renegotiation.  Regular  classes  began  again  in 
January  1946,  and  in  April  the  college  was  renamed  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces  (ICAF),  in  formal  recognition  of  its  inter-Service 
character.  In  1948,  it  was  designated  a  joint  college  in  its  present 
location  at  Ebrt  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Washington,  D.C. 

21.  The  mission  of  the  ICAF  is:  "to  conduct  courses  of  study  in 
the  economic  and  industrial  aspects  of  national  security  and  in  the 
management  of  resources  under  all  conditions,  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  interrelated,  military,  political,  and  social  factors  affecting 
national  security,  and  in  the  context  of  both  national  and  world  affairs, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  preparation  of  selected  military  officers  and 
key  civilian  personnel  for  important  command,  staff,  and  policy  making 
positions  in  the  national  and  international  security  structure."  The 
ICAF  is  designed  to  be  the  capstone  of  the  military  educational  system 
in  the  management  of  logistics  resources  for  national  security. 

22.  The  ICAF  is  organized  into  command  and  administrative  elements; 
a  faculty  board;  an  office  concerned  with  academic  plans  and  research; 
and  Resident,  National  Security  Seminar,  and  Correspondence  Schools.  The 
faculty  is  headed  by  a  Commandant  of  three- star  rank  and  a  Deputy 
Commandant  of  two-star  rank  from  a  different  Military  Department.  The 
normal  tour  in  both  positions  is  three  years.  A  board  of  ad\isors  pro¬ 
vides  the  Commandant  with  professional,  technical,  and  scientific  counsel 
on  the  college's  program.  The  staff  and  faculty  is  composed  of  42 
officers  from  all  the  Military  Services,  114  civilians,  and  nine  enlisted 
personnel.  The  instructors  are  in  the  grade  of  colonel  or  captains  (USN) 
and  equivalent  civilian  rank.  The  class  of  180  currently  consists  of  49 
officers  from  each  Military  Department  and  33  civilians  from  various 
governmental  agencies.  The  military  students  are  in  the  grades  of 
colonel/lieutenant  colonel  or  Navy  captain/commander  and  civilians  are 

of  comparable  seniority. 

23.  In  FY  1965,  the  Commandant  made  significant  changes  in  the 
ICAF  methodology  and  curriculum.  Electives  have  been  added  to  the 
curriculum  and  certain  of  the  courses  are  taken  concurrently  rather 
than  sequentially.  The  current  curriculum  is  shown  in  Figure  Cl-3. 

24.  The  course  is  now  action-oriented,  utilizing  high  personal 
involvement  and  participation.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  formal  lectures  and  an  increase  in  individual  study  and  small 
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REGISTRATION 

THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

ECONOMICS  -  PRINCIPLES  AND  CURRENT  PRACTICE 

MANAGEMENT  -  PRINCIPLES  AND  CURRENT  PRACTICE 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

DEVELOPED  MATERIAL  RESOURCES 

SYSTEM  AND  PROCESS  IN  NATIONAL  SECURITY  MANAGEMENT 
NATIONAL  POLICIES  FOR  NATIONAL  STRENGTH 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  POLICIES  AND  PROBLEMS 
DEFENSE  PLANS,  POLICIES,  DECISION  MAKING 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 


FIG.  CI-3 


group  activities.  Student  oral  presentations  to  the  entire  ciass  have 
been  discontinued,  except  for  a  small  numoer  of  research  repctts.  The 
class  is  e  ganized  into  discussion  groups  of  approximately  15  members.: 
These  grc:  are  form-.d  primarixy  to  discuss  topics  assigned  as  home¬ 

work  the  t  h^ore,  a.'d  are  faculty  -managed.  The  personnel  in  the 
groups  atf  .  .steel  thro  gh:  it  the  school  year. 

25.  T--'  methods  <. F  1  ;truction  for  -he  resident  course  are  as 

follows: • 


:  3AF  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


METHODS 

PERCENT 

Formal  Lectures 

18% 

Miscellaneous  Auditorium  Activities 

2% 

Group  Discussion 

15%  • 

Group  Instruction 

10%% 

Seminars  (small  groups  with  visiting  experts) 

5% 

Special  Small-Group  Techniques 

.  4%% 

Field  Studies 

8% 

Study 

37% 

TOTAL 

100%  , 

FIG.  C!-4 


26.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  research  paper,  either 
as  an  individual  or  as  a  member  of  a  small  research  team.  Each  research 
project  is  an  analysis  in  depth  of  a  live  problem  area  of  Defense 
management,  selected  from  a  DOD  list  of  such  problems. 

27.  The  reduced  guest  lecture  program  for  the  ’’utrent  academic 
year  includes  130  senior  officials  from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
other  governmental  agencies,  industries,  and  educational  institutions. 
Field  study  activities  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  are  now  primarily 
an  extension  of  research  to  solve  course  problems.  The  size  of  visiting 
groups  varies  depending  on  problems  being  studied. 
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28.  Graduate  study  Is  a  special  feature  of  the  resident  instruc¬ 
tion  program.  George  Washington  University  grants  a  total  or  22  credits 
for  the  current  ICAF  curriculum  and  research  paper  toward  a  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Business  Administration.  This  arrangement  has  the 
advantage  of  eliminating  the  need  for  the  student  to  attend  George 
Washington  University  classes  concurrently  with  the  ICAF  course. 
Participation  in  *  is  program  is  voluntary. 

I 

29.  A  National  Security  Seminar  program  was  started  in  1947.  Its 
curriculum  is  addressed  to  specific  geographical  areas,  types  of  war, 
management  subjects,  new  military  and  industrial  developments,  economics 
international  relations,  logistics  and  resources.  In  1964-65,  a  total 
of  11,176  conferees  enrolled  in  the  fourteen  two-week  seminars.  Further 
information  on  Army  Reserve  Component  participation  is  given  in  Annex  B, 
Appendix  10. 

i 

20.  A  correspondence  course  based  on  the  resident  course  and 
entitled,  "The  Economics  of  National  Security,"  was  established  in  1950. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is:  "to  impart  knowledge  of  the  economic  and 
industrial  aspects  of  national  security  and  of  the  management  of .re¬ 
sources  under  all  conditions-  and  in  the  context  of  both  national  and 
world  affairs,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  the  interrelated  military, 
logistical,  administrative,  scientific,  technological,- political,  and 
social  factors  affecting  national  security."  In  ?Y  1965,  2,335  indi¬ 
viduals  graduated  from  the  ICAF  non-resident  course. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College  (AFSC) 

31.  The  AFSC  was  established  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1946.  The 
mission,  as  prescribed  by  tu»  JCS,  is:  "to  conduct  a  course  of  study 
in  joint  and  combined  organisation,  planning,  and  operations,  and  in 
related  aspects  of  national  and  international  security,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  preparation  of  selected  military  officers  for  duty  in  all 
echelons  of  joi^.t  and  combined  command." 


,  32.  The  AFSC  is  organized  into  a  command  element;  a  faculty  board; 
staff  elements  concerned  with  administration  and  with  plans,  evaluation 
and  special  programming;  and  an  instructional  element  consisting  of 
thr^e  faculty  groups.  The  faculty  is  headed  by  a  commandant  of  two- 
star  rank,  with  three  deputy  commandants  of  colonel/captain  (USN)  rank, 

.  one  from  each  Military  Department.  A  State  Department  representative 

I  is  assigned  to  the  school  as  a  political  advisor  to  the  commandant. 

I  The  college  is  authorized  a  staff  and  faculty  of  80  officers,  43 

*  enlisted  men,  and  67  civilians.  The  State  Department  representative  is 

|  the  only  Civilian  who  serves  on  the  faculty  in  an  instructor/advisory 

J  ‘  role.  The  instructors  ere  in  the  grades  of  colonel/captain  (USN)  and 

|  lieutenant  colonel/commander  (USN). 
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33.  The  college  conducts  two  five-month  classes  each  year.  The 

last  class  of  267  students  was  divided  as  follow^:  86  Army,  64  Navy, 

80  Air  Force,  18  Marine  Corps,  nine  other  governmental  agencies,  and 
10  allied  students.  Military  students  are  of  lieutenant  colonel/ 
commander  or  major/ lieutenant  commander  grade. 

34.  The  student  body  is  organized  into  seminar  groups  of  12  to 

15  ind.ividuals  divided  proportionately  among  the  US  Services  with  a 
sprinkling  of  allied  and  civilian  students  in  each  group. 

35.  The  AFSC  curriculum  for  the  1965-66  classes  is  shown  below: 


AFSC  CURRICULUM 
1965-66 


SUBJECT 

HOURS 

Introduction 

7 

National  Defense  Orientation 

1881; 

Military  Organizational  and  Command  Relationships 

53^ 

Joint  &  Combined  Operational  Planning 

2601; 

National  and  International  Security  Consideration 

41 

Individual  Study 

111; 

TOTAL 

562 

FIG.  C1-5 


36.  The  methods  of  instruction  for  the  resident  course  are  as 
follows: 

AFSC  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


METHODS 

PERCENT 

Lecture 

207, 

Group  Study 

127, 

Group  Discussion 

187. 

Planning  Problem 

277, 

Practical  Exercise 

27. 

Field  Trip 

57. 

individual  Study 

167. 

TOTAL 

1007. 

FIG.  C1-6 
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37.  A  staff  study  or  thesis  is  prepared  by  all  students  in  order 
to  gain  experience  in  the  exploration  and  development  of  a  subject  in 
an  orderly,  comprehensive,  and  logical  manner.  Selection  of  a  subject 
is  from  a  list  prepared  by  the  college  or  chosen  separately  by  the 
student  with  the  approval  of  his  faculty  adviser. 

38.  Guest  lecturers  are  selected  for  their  competence  in  specialty 
fields.  In  the  last  class,  80  lecturers  (58  military  and  22  civilian) 
were  included  in  the  course. 

39.  Field  trips  and  local  visits  are  made  by  the  student  body  to 
military  installations  to  witness  field  training  activities. 

40.  A  two-week  orientation  course  for  approximately  35  Reserve 
Component  officers  from  all  Services  is  combined  with  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  regular  course,  as  indicated  in  Annex  B,  Appendix  10. 

41.  Extension  or  correspondence  course  programs  are  not  offered 
by  the  AFSC. 

Defense  Schools 


42.  The  Military  Assistance  Institute  was  established  at  Arlington 
Virginia,  by  a  DOD  directive  in  1958.  It  is  operated  on  a  contract 
executed  between  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA)  and  the  American 
Institute  for  Research.  The  initial  contract  for  this  school  was 
negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  Director  of  Military 
Assistance  of  the  Office  of  ASD(ISA)  is  responsible  for  the  overall 
direction  of  the  institute.  The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  indoc¬ 
trinate  personnel  in  the  aims,  missions,  and  role  of  the  US  government 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Program.  The  enrollment  has  varied  from 
80  to  120  officers  per  class,  roughly  75%  Army,  15%  Air  Force,  and  10% 
Navy  and  Marines.  Specific  course  quotas  are  dictated  by  forthcoming 
assignments  of  individuals  to  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups, 
Missions,  and  headquarters  administering  the  Military  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram.  Officers  attend  in  all  grades  from  warrant  officer  to  general 
officer. 


43.  The  Defense  Intelligence  School  was  established  at  Anacostia, 
Maryland,  by  DOD  directive  in  1961.  It  is  a  joint  educational  institu¬ 
tion  operated  and  controlled  by  Director  of  DIA,  under  the  direction  of 
the  JCS.  The  school  conducts  courses  of  instruction  related  to  DOD 
intelligence  functions  designed  to:  prepare  military  personnel  and 
civilians  for  high  positions  in  the  national  and  international  security 
structure;  prepare  personnel  for  duty  in  the  military  attache  system; 
and  assist  career  development  of  DOD  military  and  civilian  personnel 
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assigned  to  intelligence  functions.  The  Director  of  DIA  approves  the 
program  of  instruction  and  the  quotas  for  class  attendance.  The  school 
teaches  eight  courses.  In  FY  65,  135  Regular  Army  officers,  47  Reserve 
Component  officers  and  eight  civilians  attended  resident  courses;  and 
13  officers  participated  in  the  non-resident  course.  The  Navy  provides 
logistic  ar \  administrative  support  to  the  school. 

44.  The  Defense  Computer  Institute  was  established  by  DOD  directive 
in  1964.  It  is  operated  by  the  Navy  under  policy  guidance  of  the  DDR&E, 
in  consultation  with  the  ASD  (C)  ,  the  ASD(IScL)  and  the  ASD(M).  The 
objective  of  the  course  is  to  teach  digital  computer  capabilities, 
limitations  and  applications  to  senior  military  and  civilian  DOD  per¬ 
sonnel.  Two  courses  are  offered:  a  Senior  Executives  Course  (for  generals 
and  GS-I6  and  above),  and  an  Intermediate  Course  (for  lieutenant  colonels/ 
colonels,  commanders/captains,  and  GS-14  and  15).  The  Army  has  annual 
quotas  of  67  and  120  to  these  two  courses. 

45.  The  Defense  Language  Institute  (DLI)  and  the  Defense  Information 
School  (DINFOS)  were  established  by  DOD  directives  in  1962  and  1964 
respectively.  Both  schools  are  operated  by  the _&rmy  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel.  Broad  guidance 
fofoperation  of  DLI  is  provided  by  A§P(M)  and  more” specific  guidance 

for  operation  of  DINFOS  is  provided  by  ASD (PA)  and  J^£D(M)  in  concert. 

Tnis  latter  guidance  includes  approval  of  the  school  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Both  of  these  schools  are  covered  in  some  detail  under  Army 
specialist  schools  in  Annex  B,  Appendix  6. 

Defense  Courses 


46.  A  Defense  Systems  Analysis  Education  Program  was  established 
by  the  ASD(C)  in  1964,  giving  the  Navy  responsibility  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  postgraduate  course  in  economics,  statistics  anc  systems 
analysis  under  the  guidance  of  the  ASD(C),  in  coordination  with  the 
ASD(M)  and  ASD(SA) .  The  Navy  contracted  with  the  Institute  of  Defense 
Analysis  (IDA),  located  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  to  operate  the  course 
in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Maryland.  A  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  Economics  will  be  awarded  by  the  University  of  Maryland  to 
those  students  who  complete  the  course  successfully.  The  objective  of 
the  course  is  to  train  military  and  civilian  personnel  in  the  techniques 
of  planning,  programming,  and  financial  management  for  ultimate  assign¬ 
ment  to  agencies  concerned  with  systems  analysis  and  force  level  planning. 
The  course  is  of  one  year's  duration  and  has  an  input  of  30  students, 
nine  of  whom  are  Army  officers. 

47.  The  Atomic  Weapons  Training  Group  (AHTG)  was  established  by 
DOD  directive  in  1964.  The  AWTG  has  the  mission  to  provide  atomic 
weapon  training  advice  and  services  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
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Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Military  Departments.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  the  AWTG  conducts  nine  resident 
courses  at  Sandia  Base,  New  Mexico,  attended  by  Army  officers.  Two  are 
designed  to  orient  or  familiarize  senior  officers  and  selected  civilians 
on  the  national  nuclear  weapons  program  and  weapon  capabilities.  The 
remaining  seven  courses,  six  of  which  are  Army  oriented,  are  technical 
in  nature  and  train  officers  and  warrant  officers  in  nuclear  safety  and 
the  supervision  of  weapons  assembly  or  maintenance  operations.  The  AWTG 
also  assists  the  Services  in  their  conduct  of  nuclear  weapons  training 
by  providing  instructional  material  and  recommendations  as  to  course 
content.  The  FY  1965  resident  course  attendance  was  747  Army  personnel, 
which  included  600  Active  Army  and  five  Reserve  Component  officers  and 
142  civilians. 

48.  The  Defense  Management  Systems  Course  was  established  at  the 
Naval  Post  Graduate  School  in  Monterey,  California,  by  a  DOD  letter  in 
1965.  It  is  operated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  under  the 
Department  of  the  Navy.  General  guidance  is  provided  by  the  ASD(C). 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  provide  an  appreciation  of  the  concepts, 
principles  and  methods  of  Defense  management  as  they  concern  planning, 
programming,  budgeting,  and  related  activities.  The  course  is  of  four 
weeks'  duration  and  is  attended  generally  by  military  personnel  in  the 
grades  cf  lieutenant  colonel  and  above,  and  civilian  personnel  of  GS-13 
and  above. 


49.  The  School  of  Systems  and  Logistics  was  established  in  1963 
as  a  part  of  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT)  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  The  mission  of  the  school  is  to  further 
the  development  of  selected  personnel  in  scientific  management  and 
administrative  systems,  procedures,  and  methods  of  handling  human  and 
materiel  resources.  Approximately  47%  of  the  established  courses  are 
designated  as  Defense  courses  in  the  joint  logistics  training  program. 

A  further  description  of  this  school  is  contained  in  Annex  C,  Appendix  3. 

50.  The  Defense  Weapons  Systems  Management  Center  was  established 
at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  by  DOD  letter  directive  in 
1964.  It  is  also  operated  as  an  integral  part  of  AFIT  under'  direction 
of  the  Air  University.  The  ASD(M),  in  coordination  with  the  DDR&E,  the 
ASD(I&L)  and  the  ASD(C),  provides  policy  guidance.  The  Center  conducts 
one  course  which  trains  selected  military  and  civilian  personnel  in 
effective  systems/project  management.  Four  classes  of  approximately  11 
weeksf  duration  are  held  each  year.  The  Army  has  a  quota  of  17  per  class. 
A  further  description  of  this  center  is  contained  in  Annex  C,  Appendix  3. 

51.  ?  'e  Army  Logistics  Management  Center.  Army  Management  Engi¬ 
neering  Tracing  Agency,  and  Joint  Military  Packaging  Training  Center, 
all  operated  by  the  Army,  have  been  teacning  a  growing  number  of  Defense 
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courses  during  the  last  three  years.  These  schools  are  assigned  to  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  but  have  been  receiving  an  increasing  amount  of 
direct  guidance  from  the  Office  of  the  ASD(I&L)  and  Defense  boards  and 
committees  previously  discussed.  These  schools  are  treated  in  some 
detail  under  Army  specialist  schools  in  Annex  B,  Appendix  6. 

52.  The  Defense  Advanced  Traffic  Management  Course  was  established 
at  the  US  Army  Transportation  School  at  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia,  which  is 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Continental  Army  Command.  The 
purpose  of  this  four-week  course  is  tc  provide  advanced  managerial 
training  for  military  traffic  management  and  supervisory  personnel. 
Although  the  school  is  Army  operated,  it  receives  guidance  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  course  from  ASD(I&L).  The  operation  of  the  US  Army  Trans¬ 
portation  School  is  covered  in  Annex  B,  Appendix  4. 

53.  The  PERT  Orientation  Training  Center  was  established  by  DOD 
directive  in  1963.  It  is  operated  by  the  Air  Force  under  policy  guidance 
of  the  ASD(I&L),  in  coordination  with  the  ASD(C),  the  DDR&E,  and  the 
ASD(ISA).  The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  conduct  common  orientation 
and  training  courses  in  Program  Evaluation  Review  Technique  (PERT)  and 
similar  industrial  management  techniques  for  DOD  personnel,  other 
governmental  agencies,  and  industrial  contractors.  Three  courses  are 
offered:  a  Top  Executive  Course  of  three  hours  (Colonels/GS-15  and 
above),  a  Middle  Management  Course  of  eight  hours  (Major/GS-13  and 
above),  and  a  Training  Workshop  of  40  hours  (officers  and  GS-9  and 
above.)  A  mobile  on-site  one-hour  lecture  as  well  as  special  orienta¬ 
tions  for  specific  problems  are  also  available  upon  request. 


SUMMARY 


54.  Although  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  designated  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower)  as  his  principal  staff  assistant  for 
Armed  Forces  education,  a  number  of  other  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Defense  have  been  assigned,  or  have  assumed,  varying  degrees  of  super¬ 
visory  responsibility  over  military  training  programs  within  their 
respective  functional  areas. 

55.  The  JCS  have  the  statutory  responsibility  for  formulating 
policy  for  joint  training  and  for  coordinating  the  military  education 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

56.  A  number  of  Defense  or  inter-Service  committees  and  boards 
have  been  established  during  the  last  three  years  with  broad  coordina- 
tive  responsibilities  for  military  education  and  training. 
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57.  Army  officers  attend  many  Defense  and  joint  schools  and 
courses.  These  schools  and  courses  have  been  rapidly  expanding  in 
number  over  the  last  three  years  due  primarily  to  increased  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  in  education  and 
training. 

58.  The  three  joint  colleges  are  operated  directly  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Defense  Intelligence  School  is 
operated  by  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  under  direction  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Army  provides  administrative  and  logistic  support 
for  the  National  War  College  and  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  Navy  for  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  and  the  Defense 
Intelligence  School. 

59.  Most  other  joint  and  Defense  schools  and  courses  are  operated 
by  one  of  the  Military  Departments  under  policy  direction  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  two  cases,  a  Defense  school  or  course 
is  operated  by  contract  with  a  civilian  rgen»"»'. 

60.  Specific  service  quotas  to  certain  joint  and  Defense  schools 
and  courses  have  been  established  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 


ANNEX  C 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  THROUGHOUT  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE,  IN  INDUSTRY,  AND  IN  FOREIGN  ARMIES 

APPENDIX  2 

NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS  OFFICER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  appendix  is  to  describe  briefly  the  system 
for  the  education  and  training  of  officers  of  the  US  Navy  and  the  US 
Marine  Corps. 

2.  The  discussion  treats  these  two  Military  Services  separately. 
Part  I  addresses  the  education  and  training  of  US  Navy  officers  and 
Part  II  the  education  and  training  of  US  Marine  Corps  officers.  Both 
parts  include  a  delineation  of  organizational  structures  and  command 
responsibilities  for  education  and  training,  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  officer  schooling  commencing  with  pre-commissioning  programs  and 
progressing  to  the  highest  levels  of  military  education. 


PART  I  US  NAVY 
DISCUSSION 


3.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  has  the  responsibility  for 
policies,  plans,  programs  and  budgets  for  individual  training  and 
education  of  all  officers  except  Naval  aviators  and  medical  personnel. 
The  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations(Air)  is  responsible  for  aviation 
training  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is 
responsible  for  medical  training. 


4.  Functional  training  of  officers  is  provided  by  the  Commander, 
Training  Command,  Atlantic  Fleet;  the  Commander,  Training  Command, 
Pacific  Fleet;  and  by  various  type  commanders. 


Officer  Procurement  Programs 


5.  The  principal  programs  leading  to  the  production  of  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  in  the  Navy  are  the  US  Naval  Academy  (USNA),  Naval 
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Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (NROTC),  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS) 
and  Aviation  Officer  Candidate  (AOC)  programs.  These  sources  provide 
almost  all  of  the  Navy  line.  Supply  Corps,  and  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
officers.  The  bulk  of  the  doctors,  lawyers,  and  chaplains  are  procured 
by  a  variety  of  special  programs,  including  direct  appointment,  drafting 
and  subsidized  professional  training. 


The  US  Naval  Acaden 


6.  The  Academy  conducts  a  four-year  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree.  It  provides  a  broad  general  education,  balanced 
between  basic  and  engineering  sciences  on  the  one  hand  and  humanities 
and  social  studies  on  the  other,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  military 
subjects.  The  Academy  also  offers  a  broad  program  of  selective  courses 
and  provision  for  validation  of  college-level  work  completed  prior  to 
admission.  Additional  overload  courses  may  also  be  undertaken.  The 
program  provides  all  midshipmen  with  the  basic  educational  background 
required  for  effective  Naval  officer  leadership,  and  an  opportunity  to 
undertake  advanced  undergraduate  work  for  fuller  development  of  indivi¬ 
dual  talents. 


7.  A  limited  number  of  midshipmen  have  the  opportunity  for 
advanced  civilian  education  immediately  after  graduation.  Not  later 
than  1  March  of  each  year,  the  Superintendent  submits  che  names  of 
prospective  candidates  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  approval. 
Uninterrupted  education  to  the  doctorate  degree  level  is  possible. 

Some  graduates  win  competitive  appointments  to  participate  in  nationally 
recognized  scholarship  programs.  The  education,  traiuing  or  research 
to  be  performed  under  the  fellowship,  scholarship  or  grant  must  enable 
the  recipient  to  satisfy  a  requirement  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  contri¬ 
bute  toward  his  recognized  potential  for  career  service.  The  Naval 
Academy  provides  approximately  8%  of  the  annual  officer  input  into  the 
Navy. 


The  Naval  ROTC  Program 


8.  The  Navy  ROTC  Program  is  conducted  at  53  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide,  by  a  permanent  system  of  training 
and  instruction  in  essential  naval  subjects  at  civil  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  a  source  from  which  qualified  Regular  and  Reserve  officers  may 
be  obtained  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  There  are  two  types  of  NROTC 
students:  those  whose  college  education  is  subsidized  and  who  receive  a 
commission  in  the  Regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps;  and  contract  students 
who  are  not  subsidized  and  who  receive  Reserve  commissions.  The  NROTC 
program  provides  approximately  15%  of  the  annual  officer  input  into  the 
Navy. 


Officer  Candidate  School  Programs 


9.  The  Officer  Candidate  School  is  the  largest  single  source  of 
officer  procurement  for  the  Navy,  and  provides  approximately  30%  of  the 
annual  officer  input.  The  Officer  Candidate  School  is  located  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  The  course  of  study  is  16  weeks  in  length  and 
provides  instruction  in  a  wide  variety  of  professional  Navy  subjects 
such  as  leadership,  naval  operations,  weapons,  engineering  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  All  candidates  must  have  baccalaureate  degrees  except  for 
approximately  50  highly  selected  enlisted  men  from  the  Fleet  each  year. 
All  graduates  are  commissioned  in  the  USNR  with  the  exception  of  these 
50,  vrtio  receive  Regular  commissions. 

10.  The  Reserve  Officer  Candidate  (ROC)  Program  is  designed  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  enlisted  Naval  Reservists  on  inactive  duty 
who  are  attending  college  to  receive  a  commission.  Candidates  spend 
eight  weeks  during  each  of  two  summers  at  OCS  where  they  receive  the 
same  course  of  instruction  as  other  officer  candidates.  Upon  completion 
of  two  summers'  work,  and  upon  receiving  their  baccalaureate  degrees, 
they  are  commissioned  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Approximately  2%  of  the 
annual  input  of  officers  are  ROC's. 

11.  The  Navy  Enlisted  Scientific  Education  Program  (NESEP)  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  selected  enlisted  men  on  active  duty  in  pay 
grade  E4  and  above  to  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering  and 
physical  science  fields.  During  their  schooling  they  receive  pay  and 
allowances  for  their  grade  and  are  furnished  tuition,  fees  and  books. 
Upon  receiving  their  degree,  they  attend  an  OCS  course  and  are  commis¬ 
sioned  in  the  Regular  Navy  after  completing  it.  Approximately  2%  of 
the  officer  input  comes  from  this  source. 

Aviation  Officer  Candidate  Programs 


12.  Naval  air  commissioning  training  is  conducted  through  four 
programs:  Aviation  Officer  Candidate  (AOC),  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  (NAVCAD), 
Naval  Aviation  Officer  Canuldate  (NAOC)  and  Officer  Candidate  Airman 
(OCAN).  The  first  two  of  these  programs  provide  naval  aviators  and  the 
others  provide  airmen  who  are  non-aviators.  AOC's  and  NAOC's  must  have 
a  baccalaureate  degree  before  they  are  taken  into  the  program.  NAVCAD*  s 
and  OCAN's  must  have  completed  two  years  of  college  to  be  eligible. 

These  four  programs  provide  approximately  16%  of  the  annual  officer 
input . 


Retention  Rates 


13.  Retention  figures  for  the  preceding  procurement  sources  are 
shown  in  Figure  C2-1. 
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US  NAVY  OFFICERS  RETENTION  RATES 


FY  61 IFY  62  IFY  63  I  FY  64  IFY  65 


USNA 

95.2 

(2) 

82.2 

78.5 

80.7 

NROTC  (Regular) 

29.9 

34.5 

36.8 

43.0 

(3) 

NROTC  (Contract) 

28.8 

17.9 

19.2 

21.8 

25.0 

OFFICER  CANDIDATE  PROGRAMS 

OCS 

18.5 

20.7 

31.5 

28.2 

32.6 

ROC 

32.2 

44.0 

21.8 

34.6 

40.11 

NESEP 

(4) 

AVIATION  OFFICER  CANDIDATE  PROGRAMS 

AOC 

(5) 

32.9 

33.4 

64.1 

59.3 

NAVCAD 

(5) 

65.0 

43.4 

o2.0 

59.0 

NAOC 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

OCAN 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

NOTES:  (1)  All  retention  percentages  are  based  on  numbers  of  officers 

on  duty  one  year  beyond  obligated  service. 

(2)  FY  57  input  incurred  three-year  obligation  and  FY  58 
input  incurred  four- year  obligation. 

(3)  Graduates  of  FY  61  input  and  thereafter  are  obligated  for 
four  years. 

(4)  Since  the  number  of  NESEPS  who  have  completed  their 
obligated  service  is  so  small,  retention  figures  here 
would  not  be  significant. 

(5)  No  retention  figures  available. 

FIG.  C2-I 
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14.  The  professional  development  of  an  officer  over  a  30-year 
period  consists  of  three  phases:  fundamental,  intermediate  and  advanced. 
The  fundamental  phase  involves  over  51,000  officers,  the  intermediate 
20,000  officers,  and  the  advanced  about  4,000  officers.  These  phases 
together  with  the  corresponding  grades  and  years  of  service  are  depicted 
in  the  following  chart. 


15.  The  line  officer  is  educated  and  trained  to  achieve  the 
following  dual  goals: 

a.  Competence  in  naval  warfare  and  command  at  sea  (air, 
submarine,  and  surface). 

b.  Competence  in  a  particular  technical  or  managerial  field. 
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fundamental  Phase  of  Professional  Development 

16.  Surface  line  officers,  when  first  commissioned,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  assigned  immediately  to  sea  duty.  Others* due  to  their 
specialty  (air,  submarine),  corps  affiliation,  or  duty  preference, 
attend  school  prior  to  duty  afloat.  Officers  selected  for  submarine 
service  go  to  Basic  Submarine  School,  Nuclear  Power  School  and  a 
Nuclear  Power-Training  Unit.  A  small  number  of  officers  are  trained 
for  surface  ship  nuclear  plants. 

17.  Officers  commissioned  in  the  Supply  Corps  and  those  trans¬ 
ferring  from  the  line  to  the  Supply  Corps  attend  a  Basic  Supply  Officer 
Qualification  Course  of  26  weeks  duration.  This  course  equips  officers 
to  perform  competently  in  their  first  supply  billets,  ashore  and  afloat. 

18.  Officers  commissioned  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  are 
initially  assigned  to  a  Basic  Civil  Engineering  Course  of  eight  weeks' 
duration.  .  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  these  officers  with 
specialized,  administrative  and  technical  engineering  information, 
augmenting  their  previously  acquired  conventional  engineering  education. 
These  officers  may  also  enroll  in  short  cours  s  of  one  or  two  weeks' 
duration  tailored  to  the  requirements  of  the  position  which  they  will 
next  occupy. 


19.  Officers  of  the  Medical,  Medical  Service  Corps,  Dental  and 
Nurse  Corps,  plus  lawyers  and  chaplains,  have  usually  had  no  prior  con¬ 
tact  with  Navy  life  and,  therefore,  attend  a  t  .ree  to  eight  week  short 
indoctrination  course  at  officer  training  activities,  prio*-  to  reporting 
to  their  first  duty  stations. 


20.  For  the  large  group  of  surface  line  officers  newly  reporting 
on  board  ship,  there  are  three  principal  types  of  junior  officer  training: 
on-the-job  training;  required  type  commander  training  courses;  and  formal 
correspondence  courses  which  are  optional  or  mandatory  depending  upon  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  command. 


21.  After  a  junior  officer  has  been  aboard  for  a  very  brief  period, 
he  will  usually  be  directed  to  attend  one  or  more  courses  in  a  school 
complex  ashore.  There  are  19  fleet  and  14  functional  training  activities, 
and  eight  special  officer  schools.  These  41  schools  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  courses,  ranging  from  a  one-day  fire-fighting  course  to  a  seven  weeks 
course  in  military  law.  Following  a  longer  period  of  shipboard  duty, 
usually  a  year  or  more,  the  offi>  -.  <  may  return  to  the  same  fleet, 
functional  or  special  jchools.  At  this  time,  his  courses  will  probably 
be  tailored  to  prepare  him  for  a  specific  position,  and  consequently 
may  be  as  long  as  six  months. 
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22.  After  three  to  five  years  of  commissioned  service,  the  line  f 

officer  is  rotated  to  his  first  dUjty  ashore.  At  this  point  he  may  be  | 

ordered  to  a  postgraduate,  underg  nduate,  foreign  language  or  ischolarship  f 

program.  Although  Staff  Corps  bii-icers  and  many  restricted  line  officers  '| 

may  not  have  had  appreciable  sea  duty  at  this  career  point,  these  four  \ 

educational  programs  are  available,  in  varying  degrees,  to  them  as  well.  '  j 

The  details  of  these  programs  are  described  in  succeeding  paragraphs. 

*  i 

*  5  ■  t  .  | 

23.  The  Postgraduate  Program  provides  selected  officers  with  the  |  i 

necessary  theoretical  background  which  they  will  be  required  to  apply  in  \ 

future  assignments.  In  1964,  a  special  board  was  convened .for  the  purpose  * 

of  determining  the  numbers  of  graduate  level  educated  officers  the  Navy  ,  ; 

should  have,  and  the  career  assignments  which  they  should  follow.  The  j 

Board  determined  that,  exclusive  of  the  healing  arts  and  the  chaplains,  ? 

the  Navy  should  have  a  total  of  14,488  officers  possessing  graduate  level 
education.  This  means  that  one  out  of  every  three  ioffi_ers  of  the  grade  ,  ' 

of  lieutenant  and  above  must  possess  some  graduate  level  education. 

i  If* 

24.  The  following  figure  indicates  the  principal  disciplines,  out 
of  a  total  of  44,  in  which  the  Navy  provides  graduate  level  education  for 
its  officers,  and  the  FY  1966  quotas  for  each.  1 


NAVY  POSTGRADUATE  PROGRAM  PRINCIPAL  DISCIPLINES 


DISCIPLINES 

FY  1966 
QUOTA 

Aeronautical  Engineering 

,  72 

Communications  Engineering 

84 

Management /Data  Processing 

13 

Engineering  Electronics 

98 

Engineering  Science 

10Q 

Environmental  Science 

68  1 

Naval  Mech,  and  Elec.  Engineering  ! 

88 

Nuclear  Effects 

,  12 

Operations  Analysis 

75  ‘ 

Weapons  Systems 

106 

Navy  Management 

93 

Navy  Management  (MSTS) 

7 

1 

TOTAL 

816 

FIG.  C2-3 


,25.  Annually,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  convenes  a  board  to 
select  officers*  based  upon  professional  performance,  academic  back¬ 
ground,  and  ability,  within  quotas  which  reflect  the  Navy's  requirements 
in  the  various,  fields  of  study  available. 

26.  A  relatively  new  feature  of  the  Navy's  postgraduate  program 

is  the  educational  year  groups  concept,  which  offers  postgraduate  school¬ 
ing  to  selected  officers  at  the  time  they  are  completing  their  obligated 
service.  By  requiring  two  years  of  service  for  every  year  of  graduate 
schooling,  a  postgraduate  educated  officer  will  normally  have  at  least 
ten  years  of  commissioned  service  when  he  has  fulfilled  his  obligation. 
Statistics  show  that  the  officer  who  completes  10  years  of  service  is  a 
good  candidate  for  a  full  career. 

27.  Historically,  a  postgraduate  trained  officer  has  a  higher 
retention  rate  than  does  his  non-postgraduate  educated  contemporary. 

A  Recently  completed  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  study  revealed  that,  of 
approximately  8*000  officers  who  completed  postgraduate  training  during 
the  last  17  years,  only  51  have,  to  date,  voluntarily  resigned  prior  to 
completion  of  20  years  seryice. 

i  . 

,  i 

1  2&.  The  total  graduate  education  program  involving  some  1,700 

1  officers  annually  -  roughly  6 %  of  those  in  proper  grade  -  is  accomplished 
at  thd  US  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  California,  and  some 
thirty  civilian  institutions. 

29.  The  Naval  Postgraduate  School  mission  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is: 

i  ! 

"To  conduct  and  direct  the  advanced  education  of  com¬ 
missioned  officers,  to  broaden  the  professional  knowledge 
of  general; line  officers,  and  to  provide  such  other  in¬ 
doctrination,  technical  and  professional  instruction  as 
may  be  prescribed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Naval  Service; 
and  ip  support  of  the  foregoing,  to  foster  and  encourage 
,  a  program  of  research  in  order  to  sustain  academic 

.excellence." 

30.  The  e4ucational  programs  conducted  at  this  school  fall  into 
several  general  categories: 

a'.  Engineering  and  scientific  education  leading  to  designated  • 
baccalaureate  and/pr  advanced  decrees. 

i 

b.  Management  education  to  the  Master's  level. 

•  .  1  '  • 
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c.  Undergraduate  education  leading  to  a  first  baccalaureate 
degree,  either  B.S.  or  B.A. 

d.  Navy  professional  type  education  designed  to  build  up  or 
broaden  the  base  of  professional  experience. 

e.  Engineering  Science,  a  supplemental  program  to  that  in 
paragraph  a  above.  The  major  portion  of  the  officers  selected  for  this 
program  undergo  two  terms  of  refresher  and  prerequisite  study.  Those 
who  are  motivated  and  available  for  the  requisite  time  may  be  selected 
for  a  two  or  three  year  engineering  or  science  curriculum;  those  not 
selected  continue  in  a  non-degree  program  with  the  primary  objective  of 
basic  scientific  education  which  will  better  prepare  them  for  advanced 
functional  training  or  general  updating  in  technical  areas. 

31.  The  11  academic  departments  at  the  Postgraduate  School  are: 
Aeronautics,  Business  Administration  and  Economics,  Electrical 
Engineering,  Government  and  Humanities,  Material  Science  and  Chemistry, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Meteorology  and  Oceanography,  Naval 
Warfare,  Operations  Analysis,  and  Physics.  Approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  teaching  staff  are  civilians  of  varying  professorial  rank  and  the 
remainder  Naval  officers. 

32.  The  Undergraduate  Program  is  designee  „o  provide  selected 
officers  with  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  thus  better  equip  them  to 
perform  all  duties  of  senior  rank.  Officers  who  have  previously 
acquired  at  least  45  semester  hours  of  college  level  work,  and  have 
demonstrated  academic  as  well  as  professional  competence  are  eligible. 

As  with  graduate  level  work,  a  two-for-one  obligated  service  requirement 
is  stipulated.  The  average  student  load  for  this  program  is  about  300 
officers. 


EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 
USN  OFFICERS  (LESS  MEDICAL,  DENTAL) 


EDUCATION 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

High  School  Or  Less 

1,147 

3.1% 

Some  College 

6,259 

18.2% 

Baccalaureate  Degree 

22,217 

62.6% 

Significant  Graduate 

1,313 

3 . 8% 

Master's  Degree 

4,242 

12.0% 

Doctoral  Degree 

99 

0.3% 

TOTAL 

35,277 

100% 

FIG.  C2-4 
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USN  PROFESSIONAL  MILITARY  SCHOOLS  FY  66 


SCHOOLS  AND  RESIDENT  COURSES 

CLASSES 

YEAR 

CLASS 

LENGTH 

CLASS 

QUOTA 

ANNUAL 

USN  QUOTA 

Naval  War  College  (Naval 
Warfare  Course) 

1 

10  mos 

160 

92 

Naval  Command  &  Staff 

Course 

1 

10  mos 

203 

160 

Basic  Supply  Qualification 
Course  (Supply  Corps  Off) 

11 

26  wks 

75 

825 

Basic  Civil  Engineering  Course 
(Civil  Eng  Corps  Off) 

5 

8  wks 

55 

275 

Basic  Indoctrination  Courses 

Medical'Of ficer 

1 

3  wks 

50 

50 

Dental  Officer 

3 

3  wks 

80 

240 

Nurse  Corps 

10 

4  wks 

30 

3G0 

Legal  Officer 

2 

8  wks 

50 

100 

Chaplain 

6 

8  wks 

25 

100 

Non-USN  Schools 

Joint 

190 

Schools  of  Other  US  Services 
and  Departments 

39 

Schools  of  Other  Nations 
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33.  A  breakdown  o£  Che  Regular  Navy  officer  educational  level  is 
indicated  in  Figure  C2-4.  The  term  Significant  Graduate  refers  to  those 
officers  who  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  a  particular :y  useful 
discipline  such  as  communications,  engineering,  meteorology,  or  opera¬ 
tions  analysis. 

34.  The  Foreign  Language  Program  is  designed  to  provide  linguistic 
skills  to  officers  who  are  to  be  ordered  overseas.  Instruction  is 
generally  conducted  at  the  Defense  Language  Institute. 

35.  The  Scholarship  Program  includes  Rhodes,  Fulbright,  and 
Olmsted  academic  scholarships,  plus  those  granted  by  colleges  and 
universities.  Currently  there  are  17  officers  pursuing,  studies  under 
scholarship  grants. 

36.  After  possible  participation  in  one  of  the  four  programs 
delineated  above,  and  upon  completion  of  his  first  shore  tour,  an 
officer  generally  attends  courses  at  fleet,  or  functional  schools 
prior  to  returning  to  sea. 

Intermediate  and  Advanced  Phases  of  Professional  Development 

37.  After  two  sea  tours,  a  typical  officer  has  not  less  than  10 
years  commissioned  service,  and  is  a  lieutenant  commander.  He  is  now 
considered  in  the  intermediate  phase  of  his  professional  development. 

If  he  has  not  previously  been  assigned  to  postgraduate  or  under¬ 
graduate  educational  programs,  he  may  be  so  assigned  at  this  poirt 

in  his  career.  In  addition,  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  further  pro¬ 
fessional  development  and  broadening  at  one  of  the  service  command 
and  staff  colleges. 

38.  The  Naval  Command  and  Staff  Course  is  attended  by  selected 
Naval  officers  in  the  grades  of  lieutenant  commander  and  commander, 
with  10  to  16  years  of  commissioned  service,  who  currently  are  best- 
qualified  for  promotion.  Officers  of  other  Services  are  of  equivalent 
grades.  Most  of  the  Naval  officers  attending  this  course  or  its 
equivalent  in  the  other  Services  are  line  officers. 
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ELIGIBILITY  AND  SELECTION  CRITERIA 
USN  PROFESSIONAL  MILITARY  EDUCATION 


SERVICE  SCHOOL 

GRADE 

YEARS 

SERVICE 

MAX 

AGE 

REMARKS 

SENIOR 

Naval  War  College 

Capt/ 

Cdr 

16-23 

National  War  College 

Capt/ 

Cdr 

16-25 

N/A 

Quota 

26 

Industrial  College  of 

Capt/ 

16-25 

N/A 

Quota 

40 

Armed  Forces 

Cdr 

Related  (Army,  Air  Force 

Capt  / 

16-25 

N/A 

Quotas : 

&  Allied) 

Cdr 

Army  War  College 

10 

Air  War  College 

10 

Allied  War  Colleges 

6 

JUNIOR 

■ 

Naval  Command  &  Staff 

Cdr/ 

10-15 

Course 

LCdr 

■ 

Marine  Corps  Command 

LCdr 

10-15 

■ 

Quota 

6 

&  Staff  College 

■ 

Armed  Forces  Staff 

Cdr/ 

10-16 

■ 

Quota 

124 

College 

LCdr 

■ 

Related  (Army,  Air  Force 

Cdr/ 

10-16 

1 

Quotas : 

and  Allied) 

LCdr 

■ 

Army  C&GSC 

Air  Command  & 

3 

■ 

Staff  College 

7 

■ 

Allied  Colleges 

5 

Marine  Corps  Amphibious 

Lt 

mm  aw*  cm  ■ 

6-10 

S 

Quota 

Warfare  School 

| _ 

1 

TOTAL: 

240 

FIG.  C2-6 
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39.  The  objective  of  this  10-months'  course  is  to  further  the 
student's  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  warfare,  emphasizing 
the  operational  functions  of  command,  operational  planning  and  command 
decision.  The  curriculum  is  divided  into  three  interrelated  studies 
and  associated  programs:  introduction  to  the  Navy,  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing,  national  and  military  history  and  global  strategy.  Approximately 
167o  of  the  curriculum  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  theses  and  oral 

presentation*?. 

40.  Later  in  the  intermediate  phase  of  his  professional  develop¬ 
ment  or  early  in  the  advanced  phase,  a  Navy  officer  is  eligible  to 
attend  a  senior  service  or  joint  college.  Prior  attendance  at  the 
Command  and  Staff  Course,  although  highly  desirable,  is  not  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  attendance  at  a  senior  service  or  joint  college. 

41.  The  Naval  War  College  is  the  highest  educational  institution 
in  the  Navy  school  system.  The  Naval  Warfare  Course  is  conducted 
annually  and  attended  by  almost  100  Naval  officers.  In  similar  fashion 
to  the  Army,  an  officer  attending  this  course  does  not  attend  either 
the  National  War  College  or  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  Naval  Warfare  Course  is  attended  by  selected  Naval  officers  in  the 
grade  of  commander  and  captain,  with  16-23  years  of  commissioned  service, 
who  are  currently  best  qualified  for  promotion.  The  principal  study 
areas  of  the  1965-1966  curriculum  are:  Sea  Power  and  National  Strategy 
(43%),  Strategic  Planning  (27%),  and  Naval  Warfare  (25%). 

Summary  of  Navy  Professional  Schooling 

42.  A  resume  of  school  courses  and  student  quotas  for  FY  1966, 
and  eligibility  criteria  for  Navy  and  related  joint.  Army,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps  and  Allied  schools,  are  shown  in  Figures  C2-5  and  C2-6. 

43.  The  Naval  Officer  Correspondence  Course  Program  is  centrally 
controlled  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  and  consists  of  approximately 
100  courses.  These  courses,  designed  to  enhance  and  promote  the  pro¬ 
fessional  development  of  Naval  officers,  cover  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
in  naval  technical  and  professional  fields  such  as  marine  navigation, 
oceanography,  and  naval  machinery.  The  US  Naval  Correspondence  Course 
Center  at  Scotia,  New  York,  administers  the  courses,  receiving  and  pro¬ 
cessing  applications,  sending  courses  to  students,  grading  assignments, 
and  preparing  a  few  courses. 

44.  Total  officer  participation  in  the  program  for  FY  1965  was 
52,110,  categorized  as  follows:  active  duty  officers,  24,590;  Reserve 
officers  Oi.  inactive  duty,  23,506;  other  US  Armed  Forces  officers,  4,014. 
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45.  In  addition  to  the  above  schools  and  courses  which  are 
scheduled  over  a  full  career,  there  are  three  other  general  programs 
available  to  officers.  Under  the  Tuition  Assistance  Program,  an 
officer  may  take  colJege  level  or  graduate  level  courses  in  a  wide 
variety  of  curricula  areas.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  may  assist 
the  individual  officer  in  the  payment  of  tuition  for  these  courses, 
the  Navy  paying  net  more  than  75%  of  the  total  cost. 


46.  The  Navy  pays  full  tuition  costs  for  a  limited  number  of 
officers  in  the  Washington  area  in  selected  after  hours  courses. 
Currently,  courses  in  Russian,  public  speaking,  governmental  budgeting, 
and  human  relations  in  management  are  offered. 


47.  To  assist  officers  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  a  billet 
to  which  currently  assigned,  the  Navy  makes  use  of  many  Department  of 
Defense  and  civilian  sponsored  courses.  The  Defense  Weapons  System 
Management  Center  at  Wright-Pat ter son  Air  Force  Base  prepares  officers 
for  duties  in  the  "cradle  to  grave"  management  of  large,  complex  weapons 
systems.  Officers  are  regularly  sent  to  varying  levels  of  courses  of 
instruction  in  computer  usage  and  operation,  given  by  the  Defense  Cor.  * 
puter  Institute. 


PART  II  US  MARINE  CORPS 
DISCUSSION 


48.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  at  Headquarters  US  Marine 
Corps,  has  responsibility  for  the  training  and  education  of  Marine  Corps 
officers  except  aviators,  medical  personnel,  and  chaplains.  The  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff(Air)  is  responsible  for  aviation  training.  The  US  Navy 
provides  medical  officers  and  chaplains  for  the  Marine  Corps  and  is 
responsible  for  their  training  and  education. 

49.  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  Schools,  a  lieutenant 
general,  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  entire  school  complex 
at  Quantico,  Virginia,  consisting  of  10  schools  or  separate  courses. 

He  reports  directly  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Director 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Educational  Center,  a  major  general,  assists  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  Schools  in  discharging  his  responsibi¬ 
lities.  The  Director  has  command  responsibility  for  five  organic 
schools  such  as  the  Amphibious  Warfare  School  and  academic  supervisory 
responsibility  for  five  non-organic  schools  or  courses  such  as  the 
Basic  School. 
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Procurement  Programs  for  Unrestricted  Officers 


50.  The  principal  programs  leading  to  the  production  oi  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  in  the  Marine  Corps  are  the  Service  Academies,  Naval 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (NROTC),  Officer  Candidates  Course 
(OCC),  Platoon  Leaders  Class  (PLC),  and  Marine  Aviation  Cadet  (MARCAD) 
programs. 

51.  The  Service  Academies.  Of  the  three  Service  Academies,  the 
USNA  provides  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  officers  for  the  Marine 
Corps. 


52.  The  Naval  ROTC.  The  Marine  Corps  quota  from  this  program  is 
an  eighth  of  each  graduating  class  and  the  annual  input  for  FY  1965  from 
this  source  was  262  officers.  Students  who  elect  the  Marine  Corps 
attend  a  six-week  summer  course  of  training  at  Quantico,  Virginia, 
between  their  junior  and  senior  years.  This  course  provides  basic 
military  instruction  in  those  subjects  not  covered  in  the  NROTC  and 
closely  parallels  the  instruction  given  in  the  PLC  course. 

53.  The  Officer  Candidates  Course.  The  annual  input  for  FY  1965 
from  this  source  was  429  officers.  The  course  is  nine  weeks  in  length 
and  provides  basic  instruction  in  military  subjects.  Annual  selection 
criteria  for  participation  in  this  course  are  established  by  Head¬ 
quarters,  US  Marine  Corps.  This  course  is  primarily  relied  upon  to 
fulfill  unprogrammed  officer  requirements  during  expansion. 

54.  The  Platoon  Leaders  Class  Course.  This  course  is  designed 
for  the  college  student  and  provided  an  input  of  864  officers  during 
FY  1965.  Participants  must  undergo  two  summer  training  periods  of  six 
weeks'  duration  each  or  attend  a  ten-week  summer  training  period  during 
one  summer  prior  to  graduation.  The  first  and  second  six-week  incre¬ 
ments  are  called  the  PLC  Junior  and  PLC  Senior  Courses  respectively. 
Instruction  presented  parallels  that  of  the  OCC.  Although  candidates 
are  classified  into  one  of  three  categories  -  ground,  aviation  or  law  - 
they  attend  the  same  summer  training  periods  and  are  intermingled.  The 
PLC  is  the  major  source  of  newly  commissioned  officers. 

55.  The  Marine  Aviation  Cadet  Program.  Generally  speaking, 
enlisted  men  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  at  least  two  scholastic 
years  in  an  accredited  college  are  eligible  for  this  program.  After 
being  enrolled  for  aviation  training,  cadets  are  assigned  directly  to 
the  Naval  Air  Training  Command  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  where  they  undergo 
approximately  18  months  of  pre-flight  and  flight  training.  The  MARCAD 
training  is  identical  with  the  NAVCAD  training  and  the  cadets  of  both 
services  are  intermingled.  Upon  completion  of  the  training  program, 

the  MARCAD' s  are  commissioned  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  Marine  Corps 


Reserve,  designated  Naval  Aviators,  and  are  assigned  to  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force.  Since  these  officers  have  not  attended  the  Basic  School,  they 
are  required  to  complete  the  Officers'  Basic  Extension  Course  within 
two  years  after  receiving  their  commissions. 

56.  The  following  figure  indicates  procurement  sources,  the 
principal  ones  of  which  were  discussed  in  preceding  paragraphs,  by  per¬ 
centages  for  FY  1965. 


PROCUREMENT  OF  UNRESTRICTED  MARINE  CORPS  OFFICERS 

SOURCES  FY  1965 


SOURCE 

PERCENT 

SERVICE  ACADEMIES 

4.2 

Naval 

(3.8) 

Military  1 

Air  Force  [ 

(  .4) 

Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 

14.0 

Officer  Candidate  Course 

23.0 

Platoon  Leaders  Class 

46.3 

Marine  Aviation  Cadet  Program 

9.9 

Naval  Enlisted  Scientific  Education  Program 

.8 

Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 

.4 

Wcman  Officer  Candidates  Course 

1.4 

TOTAL 

100.0 

57.  Trained  enlisted  technicians  provide  the  source  for  warrant 
officers  and  limited  duty  officers.  After  initial  appointment,  the 
warrant  officer  attends  a  short  warrant  officer  basic  course  of  11 
weeks' duration.  The  warrant  and  limited  duty  officers  fulfill  two 
basic  needs  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  that  they  provide: 


a.  An  outlet  into  the  officer  grades  for  well  qualified 
enlisted  technicians  in  various  military  occupational  specialties. 


b.  Officers  skilled  in  certain  technical  fields.  These 
skills  do  not  exist  in  the  unrestricted  officer  category,  exist  in 
insufficient  numbers,  or  are  not  considered  as  suitable  fields  of 
specialization  for  unrestricted  officers-  Typical  examples  of  these 
skills  are:  contracting  and  procurement,  engineer  equipment,  utilities, 
bulk  fuel,  and  mapping  and  reproduction. 


Inasmuch  as  the  warrant  and  limited  duty  officers  are  generally  well 
trained  in  their  specialized  fields  at  the  time  they  are  commissioned, 
their  training  presents  no  significant  problem.  Requirements  exist, 
at  times,  to  provide  these  officers  with  refresher  courses  or  more 
advanced  schooling  in  their  specialties.  However,  these  requirements 
are  generally  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Limited  duty  officers  are  re¬ 
stricted  in  promotion  opportunity  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
The  average  annual  input  of  limited  duty  officers  is  less  than  fifty. 


Professional  Education 

58.  The  professional  education  of  the  Marine  Corps  officer  consist 
of  four  levels;  basic,  intermediate,  high  and  top.  The  Marine  Corps 
visualizes  that  ultimately  each  unrestricted  officer  will  receive  pro¬ 
fessional  education  at  the  basic,  intermediate  and  high  levels  during 
appropriate  times  in  his  career.  However,  this  goal  is  not  currently 
attainable  due  to  limited  school  facilities  related  to  personnel 
strengths.  A  normal  career  pattern  for  the  unrestricted  officer  is 
shown  in  Figure  C2-8. 


59.  Although  this  normal  pattern  does  not  extend  beyond  the  20th 
year,  it  does  not  signify  that  20  years  of  service  constitutes  a  full 
career.  In  general,  career  development  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
20-year  service  level,  at  which  point  assignment  patterns  are  dictated 
primarily  by  the  requirements  of  the  service. 
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Basic  Level  of  Professional  Education 
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60.  The  Basic  School  is  attended  by  all  officers,  upon  initial 
commissioning,  with  the  exception  ot  warrant  officers,  limited  duty 
officers  and  Marine  Aviation  Cadets.  This  school  is  designed  to  educate 
the  newly  commissioned  officers  in  the  duties  of  a  company  grade  of^ic^r, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  rifle 
platoon  commander.  Courses  are  conducted  five  times  a  year,  vary  in 
size  fiom  200  to  400  students,  and  are  20  weeks  in  length.  While  at 
the  Basic  School,  the  officers  indicate  their  preferences  for  specialist 
fields  of  assignment  upon  completion  of  the  course.  These  preferences 
are  considered  and  honored  based  upon  requirements.  Specialist 
(occupational)  fields  consist  of  Infantry,  Artillery,  Engineers,  Tank/ 
Amphibious  Tractors,  Communications,  Supply,  Motor  Transport,  Aviation 
Ground  and  Aviation  Flight  Training.  Upon  graduation  from  the  Basic 
School,  those  officers  specializing  in  such  fields  as  artillery, 
engineers,  communications,  and  supply  receive  additional  schooling  at 
the  basic  level  prior  to  reporting  for  duty  with  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces 
(FMF) .  Under  normal  conditions  approximately  65°4  of  the  graduates  from 
the  Basic  School  attend  a  course  in  their  specialist  field.  Others, 
such  as  infantry,  motor  transport  and  tank/amphibious  specialists  go 
directly  to  the  FMF.  These  officers  are  not  considered  to  be  fully 
trained  in  their  specialty,  but  are  oriented  in  that  direction. 
•Experience  gained  while  on  the  job  provides  the  necessary  leavening 
which  brings  them  to  a  qualified  state.  Th<  distribution  of  a  normal 
Basic  School  class  among  the  above  specialist  areas  is  indica  ed  in 
Figure  C2-9. 


Intermediate  Level  of  Professional  Education 

61.  Later  in  their  careers,  officers,  usually  in  the  grade  of 
captain  or  junior  major,  may  attend  the  Amphibious  Warfare  School  at 
Quantico,  Virginia,  or  other  service  schools.  Approximately  half  of 
the  unrestricted  officers  of  an  eligible  year  group  currently  attend 
intermediate  level  schools. 

62.  The  Amphibious  Warfare  School  prepares  the  officer  for  the 
duties  of  a  field  grade  officer  in  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  to  include 
command  at  the  battalion/squadron  level  and  staff  duty  at  the  regimental/ 
group  level.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  command  and  staff  duties  in 
the  employment  of  Marine  ground  and  aviation  units  in  amphibious  opera¬ 
tions  in  an  environment  of  cold,  limited,  or  general  war.  Secondary 
emphasis  is  placed  on  instruction  in  contemporary  military  organization, 
weapons,  and  tactics,  relating  to  employment  of  Marine  units  of  the 
appropriate  level  in  any  type  of  operation.  Additionally,  background 
instruction  is  presented  on  related  subjects  of  national,  international, 
and  politico-military  significance.  Approximately  26  hours  of  the  total 
754  instructional  hours  of  this  course  are  devoted  to  effective  language. 
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MARINE  CORPS  OFFICER  ASSIGNMENTS  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FIELD 
UPON  COMPLETION  OF  BASIC  SCHOOL 


OCCUPATIONAL  FIELD 

PERCENTAGE 

Infantry 

23.5 

Artillery 

11.6 

Engineers 

7.1 

Tank/Amphibious  Tractors 

Communications 

3.1 

8.4 

Supply 

14.2 

Motor  Transport 

5.8 

Aviation  Ground 

15.3 

Aviation  Flight  Training 

11.0 

TOTAL 

100.0 

FIG.  C2-9 


This  21-waek  course  is  conducted  twice  a  year;  the  average  class  strength 
is  approximately  200  students.  Graduate  level  schooling  is  usually 
equated  to  the  Amphibious  Warfare  Course,  which  means  that,  in  general, 
a  Marine  officer  does  not  participate  in  both  programs. 

High  Level  of  Professional  Education 

63.  Subsequent  to  additional  FMF  and  non-FMF  duty,  officers, 
usually  in  the  grade  of  major  or  lieutenant  colonel  and  having  13-20 
years  of  service,  may  become  eligible  for  attendance  at  high  level 
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educational  courses.  Prior  attendance  at  an  intermediate  level  school, 
although  highly  desirable,  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  attendance  at 
Command  and  Staff  courses.  ; 

64.  The  Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff  College  is  the  highest 
level  professional  military  educational  school  conducted  by  the  Marine 
Corps.  Its  mission  is  to  prepare  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  for 
command  at  the  regimental/group  level,  for  staff  duties  at  the  division/ 
wing  and  higher  Fleet  Marine  Force  levels,  and  ifor  duties  appropriate 

to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel/colonel  with  Departmental,  combined, 
joint  and  high  level  Service  staffs.  Thi:;  ten-month  course  is  conducted 
once  a  year  and  is  attended  by  approximately  100  students  per  class.  Of 
the  total  of  1,358  instructional  hours,  100  hours  are  devoted  to  develop¬ 
ing  a  conversational  capability  in  either  French  or  Spanish.  Several 
months  prior  to  attendance  at  the  Command  and  Staff  College,  each  student 
receives  a  packet  of  material  designed  to  bring  him  up  to  a  cottpon' 
denominator  level  of  knowledge.  The  Marine  Corps  regards  this  college 
as  a  co-equal  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  and  consequently  an 
officer  does  not  attend  both  colleges.  Approximately  50%  of  the  un-  • 
restricted  officers  of  an  eligible  year  group  attend  high  lpvel  educa¬ 
tional  courses. 

Top  Level  of  Professional  Education 

i 

65.  When  officers  attain  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colon- 1  or 
colonel  and  have  approximately  16  to  23  years  of  service,  they  may  :be 
considered  for  top  level  professional  education  at  a  senior'  service  or  i 
joint  college.  Prior  attendance  at  high  level  schooling  is  not  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  top  level  courses.  Approximately  30%  of  an  eligible  year 
group  attend  senior  service  and.  joint  colleges. 

1 

Summary  of  Professional  Education 

i 

66.  A  resume  of  school  courses  and  student  quotas  and  eligibility 
criteria  for  these  and  related  joint.  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Allied 
schools  are  shown  in  Figures  C2-10  and  C2-11. 

Technical  Training  , 

67.  In  addition  to  the  professional  education  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  technical  training,  to  include  courses  conducted, 
by  other  Services,  is  made  available  to  officers  for  training  in  their 
primary  or  secondary  Military  Occupational  Specialty  (M0S).  For  example, 
officers  who  attended  an  Engineer  orientation  course  immediately  upon 
completion  of  the  Basic  School,  and  received  a  primary  MOS  in  this  area 
may  later  in  their  careers  receive  advanced  technical  training  in  the  ' 
same  field  by  attending  the  Army  Engineer  Officer  Career  Course.  On  the 
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ELIGIBILITY  AND  SELECTION  CRITERIA  — 
PROFESSIONAL  USMC  MILITARY  EDUCATION 

! 


‘SERVICE  SCHOOL 

GRADE  ' 

YEARS 

SERVICE 

REMARKS 

TOP  1  ! 

1  Naval  War  College 

Col/  : 

It  Col 

16-23 

Quota 

14 

National  War  College 

Col 

16-23 

Quota 

7 

Industrial  College  of  The 

Armed  Forces 

Coi 

16-23 

Quota 

9 

Related  (Army,  Air  Force, 

Quotas : 

Allied  &  State 

Col/ 

Army  War  College 

6 

Departments)  '  , 

Lt  Col 

16-23 

Air  War  College 

, 

(Lt  Col) 

6 

Allied  Colleges 

5 

! 

State  Departments 

1 

High  '  ■  ' . 

Marine  Corps  Command  & 

Lt  Col/ 

13-20 

Staff  College 

Major 

Naval  Command  &  Staff 

Majof/ 

13-20 

Quota 

14 

College  ' 

Capt 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College 

Lt  Col/ 

13-20 

Quota 

36 

Major 

Related  (Army;,  Air  Force 

Major/ 

13-20 

Quotas : 

'&  Allied) 

Capt. 

Army  C&GSC 

14 

• 

Air  Command  & 

Staff  College 

8 

,  % 

Allied  Colleges 

2 

INTERMEDIATE  ‘ 

Amphibious  Warfare  School 

Major/ 

6-13 

Capt 

Related  (Army,  Defense  & 

Capt 

Quotas: 

Allied) 

Army  Career  Courses 

19 

1 

Defense  Intelligence 

Course 

2 

Allied 

1 

BASIC  . 

Basic  School 

Lt 

Assigned 

upon  being  commissioned j 

FIG.  C2-I0 


US  MARINE  CORPS  PROFESSIONAL  MILI7  >RY  SCHOOLS  FY  66 


SCHOOLS  AND 

RESIDENT  'COURSES 

CLASSES 

YEAR 

CLASS 

LENGTH 

ANNUAL 
USMC  QUOTA 

Command  and  Staff  College 

1 

41  wks 

128 

Amphibious  Warfare  School 

2 

21  wks 

380 

Communication  Officers  School 

2 

24  wks 

112 

Ordnance  Officer  School 

2 

8  v.ks 

43 

Artillery  Officer  Orientation 

Course 

None  programmed 
for  FY  66  |  4  wks 

0 

Basic  School 

5 

20  wks 

1794 

NON-USMC  SCHOOLS 

Joint  Colleges 

52 

Schools  of  Other  US  Services 
and  Departments 

84 

Schools  of  Other  Nations 

7 

TOTAL 

2602 

FIG.  C2-11 


other  hand,  officers  may  participate  in  technical  training  to  prepare 
them  for  a  directed  secondary  MOS  such  as  supply  officer,  in  which  case 
the  officers  attend  a  Marine  Corps  Supply  Officers  Course. 


Correspoi  dence  Courses 


68.  The  Extension  School,  located  at  Ouantico,  Virginia,  provides 
officers  and  staff  non-commissioned  officers  with  correspondence  courses 
which  parallel  the  level  and  type  of  instruction  presented  at  the  resident 


schools.  The  following  categories  of  officers  are  required  to  complete 
the  Officers  Basic  Extension  Course;  officers  commissioned  through 
aviation  flight  training  programs  who  have  not  attended  the  resident 
Basic  School  and  reservists  remaining  on  inactive  duty  after  commission¬ 
ing.  Statistics  for  officer  participation  in  the  extension  school 
program  for  FY  1965  are  indicated  in  the  following  figure. 


MARINE  CORPS  OFFICER  ENROLLMENT  IN  EXT  ENSION  COURSES 

FY  65 


TOTAL  ENROLLED 

COURSES  COMPLETED 

SUB- COURSES  COMPLETED 

Regular  Officers 

1795 

296 

48 

Reserve  Officers 

497 

36 

71 

TOTAL 

2292 

332 

119 

FIG.  C2-12 


69.  The  Marine  Corps  Institute,  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  it. 
an  official  training  activity  of  the  Marine  Corps.  It  provides 
correspondence  courses  relating  primarily  to  Military  Occupational 
Specialties  (MOS)  and  technical  subjects  whereas  the  Extension  School 
courses  generally  relate  to  command  and  staff  subjects.  During  FY  1965, 
approximately  6,000  Regular  and  Reserve  officers  were  enrolled  in  the 
various  courses. 

Non-Military  Education 

70.  Undergraduate  Programs  are  designed  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  officers  not  possessing  a  baccalaureate  degree  may  be  assisted 
in  furthering  their  formal  education.  Statistical  data  on  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  as  indicated  in  Figure  C2-13. 

71.  The  purpose  or  the  College  Degree  Program  is  to  assist  career 
officers,  in  the  rank  of  warrant  officer  through  lieutenant  colonel,  in 
completing  their  college  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
Selection  for  the  program  is  based  on  the  officer's  availability, 
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career  potential,  past  performance  of  duty,  academic  record,  and  ability 
to  complete  undergraduate  requirements  within  a  maximum  of  two  semesters 
or  the  equivalent.  Those-  officers  pursuing  a  degree  in  a  science  other 
than  the  pure  and  applied  or  social  sciences  are  limited  to  one  semester 
in  residence.  Participating  officers  receive  their  normal  pay  and 
allowances  and  pay  all  costs  of  schooling  while  attending  accredited 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Since  its  inception  in  1957,  approxi¬ 
mately  700  officers  have  graduated  through  the  program  to  date. 
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72.  The  purpose  of  the  Marine  Corps  Tuition  Assistance  and 
Instructor  Hire  Program  is  to  support  training  and  to  raise  the  education 
level  of  Marine  Corps  personnel.  The  program  is  designed  to  encourage 
personnel  to  attend  off-duty  courses  offered  by  accredited  secondary 
schools  ar.d  institutions  of  higher  learning,  either  on  campus,  at  exten¬ 
sion  centers,  or  on  military  installations.  Designated  Marina  Corps 
commanders  have  authority  to  obligate  and  expend  funds  for  tuition 
assistance.  Under  the  Instructor  Hire  phase  of  this  program,  certain  ' 
commands,  designated  as  "isolated  areas,"  are  authorized  to  pay  a  portion 
of  instructors'  salaries  to  accredited  educational  institutions  which 
offer  classes  for  credit  on  base.  In  FY  1965,  approximately  9,000 
officers  and  enlisted  Marines  were  enrolled  in  11,225  courses  at 
accredited  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

73.  The  Marine  Corps  makes  extensive  use  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute,  (USAFI) ,  a  field  activity  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower).  This  institute  affords 
members  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  other  Armed  Forces  an  opportunity  to 
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POSTGRADUATE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


COURSE 

LOCATION 

.  ' 

FY-66 

Aeronaut ica 1  Engineering 

USNPGS 

8 

Communi cations  Engineer i"g 

USNPGS 

A 

Engmeerir.g  Electronics 

USNPGS 

26 

Meteorology 

USNPGS 

0 

Nuclear  Engineering 

USNPGS 

0 

Operations  Analysis 

USNPGS 

A 

Weapons  System  Engineering 

USNPGS 

8 

Computer  Science 

USNPGS 

0 

Navy  Management  -  Curriculum 
Elements  of  Management 

USNPGS 

0 

Management  Data  Processing 

USNPGS 

2 

Mechanical  Engineer i  g 

USNPGS 

2 

Financial  Management 

GEO  WASH 
UNIVERSITY 

8 

Management  &  Industrial 

Engineer irg 

Rensselaer 

Polytechnic 

Institute 

3 

TOTAL 

73 
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further  their  educational  development  by  participating  in  USAFI  corre¬ 
spondence  or  group  study  courses.  Texts,  study  guides,  instruction 
outlines,  tests  and  other  materials  are  furnished  by  USAFI. 

74.  The  Postgraduate  Program  is  utilized  to  prepare  officers  for 
billet  requirements.  Figure  C2-14  reflects  the  number  of  Marine  Corps 
officers  programmed  to  participate  in  postgraduate  education. 

75.  The  Educational  Level  of  USMC  officers  is  currently  as  follows 
37,  hold  an  advanced  degree,  657,  have  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  327, 
have  no  degree. 


SUMMARY 

PART  I  US  NAVY 

76.  The  Ch  jf  of  Naval  Personnel  has  the  responsibility  for 
policies,  plans,  programs  an'*  budgets  for  individual  training  and 
education  of  all  officers  except  Naval  aviators  and  medical  personnel. 
The  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations(Air)  is  responsible  for  aviation 
training  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  medical  training. 

77.  The  Navy  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps(NROTC)  provides 
approximately  157.  of  the  annual  officer  input,  consisting  of  NROTC 
graduates  whose  college  education  is  subsidized  and  who  receive  com¬ 
missions  in  the  Regular  Navy,  and  NROTC  graduates  whose  college  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  subsidized  end  who  receive  commissions  as  Reserve  officers. 

78.  The  Officer  Candidate  School  urogram  is  the  largest  single 
source  of  Naval  officers,  and  produces  approximately  307«  of  the  annual 
input.  With  minor  exceptions,  all  candidates  must  have  received 
baccalaureate  degrees. 

79.  The  Navy  Enlisted  Scientific  Education  Program  provides 
selected  enlisted  men  on  active  duty  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  bacca¬ 
laureate  degree  in  engineering  and  physical  science  fields  and  to 
receive  a  commijsion  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  Officer  Candidate 
School.  Tuition  and  fees  are  furnished  by  the  government. 

80.  Newly  commissioned  surface  line  officers,  for  the  most  part, 
are  assigned  immediately  to  sea  duty  and  receive  their  initial  training 
on  the  job. 

81.  Professional  military  education  in  the  Navy  below  the  Command 
and  Staff  College  level  consists  of  fleet,  functional  and  special 
schools  operated  by  fleet  training  commands  and  type  commanders. 


82.  The  Navy  has  an  in-house  capability  at  its  Postgraduate  School 
for  awarding  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  in  various  engineering 
and  scientific  disciplines. 

83.  The  Navy  places  less  emphasis  on  a  structured,  sequential 
school  system  than  the  Army. 


PART  II  US  MARINE  CORPS 

84.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  at  Headquarters,  U3  Marine 
Corps,  has  the  responsibility  for  the  training  and  education  of  officers 
except  aviators,  medical,  personnel,  and  chaplains.  The  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff(Air)  is  responsible  for  aviation  training  and  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  is  responsible  for  the  training  and  education  of  the  Naval 
medical  officers  and  chaplains  assigned  to  the  Marine  Corps. 

85.  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  Schools  is  responsible  'for 
the  operation  of  a  large  school  complex  at  Quantico,  Virginia,  embracing 
some  10  schools  and  courses  ranging  from  an  Officer  Candidates  School  to 
a  Command  and  Staff  College. 

86.  The  Marine  Corps  quota  from  the  Navy  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  program  accounted  for  approximately  14%  of  the  Marine  Corps  officer 
i  put  in  FY  65. 

87.  The  Platoon  Leaders  Class  (PLC)  is  the  largest  single  source 
of  Marine  Corps  officers  and  produced  approximately  467<>  of  the  officers 
in  FY  65 . 


88.  All  newly  commissioned  officers,  with  the  exception  of  warrant 
officers,  limited  duty  officers  and  Marine  Aviation  Cadets  attend  the 
Basic  School.  Marine  Aviation  Cadets  must  complete  the  Basic  Extension 
Course  within  two  years  after  being  commissioned. 

89.  Approximately  657o  of  the  graduates  from  the  Basic  School 
immediately  attend  a  course  in  their  specialist  field,  and  the  remainder 
report  directly  to  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces. 

90.  Approximately  half  of  the  unrestricted  officers  of  an  eligible 
year  group  attend  intermediate  level  educational  courses,  paralleling 
career  courses  at  Army  branch  schools,  and  a  like  percentage  attend  high 
level  educational  courses  at  the  Command  and  Staff  College  level.  Some 
30%  of  an  eligible  year  group  attend  top  level  educational  courses  at 
the  senior  service  or  joint  colleges. 

91.  The  Marine  Corps  school  system  is  not  as  rigidly  sequential 
as  the  Army  system,  in  that  officers  are  not  required  to  complete  a 
level  of  schooling  as  a  prerequisite  to  attendance  at  the  next  level. 
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ANNEX  C 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  THROUGHOUT  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE,  IN  INDUSTRY,  AND  IN  FOREIGN  ARMIES 


APPENDIX  3 


AIR  FORCE  OFFICER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  describe  briefly  the 
system  for  the  education  and  training  of  officers  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  (USAF) . 

2.  The  discussion  includes  organizational  structure  and 
command  responsibilities  for  education  and  training  at  Departmental 
and  major  command  echelons.  Programs  for  officer  schooling  are 
discussed,  commencing  with  USAF  pre-commissioning  programs  and 
progressing  through  training  for  newly  commissioned  officers  to  the 
highest  schools  for  professional  education  of  Air  Force  officers. 
Brief  factual  notes  are  included  on  selected  topics  pertaining  to 
operation  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Air  Force. 


DISCUSSION 


General  Organizational  Structure 

3.  At  Headquarters  US  Air  Force,  staff  responsibility  for  all 
personnel  matters,  to  include  responsibility  for  policies,  plans, 
programs  and  budgets  for  individual  training  and  education  of  all 
officers,  is  assigned  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel. 
Within  that  office,  the  Director  of  Personnel  Training  and  Education 
has  general  staff  responsibility  for  the  total  Air  Force  school 
system,  operational  responsibility  for  which  is  divided  into  four 
principal  commands  or  agencies:  the  Air  Force  Academy,  Air  University, 
Air  Training  Command  and  Continental  Air  Command. 

4.  The  Air  Force  Academy,  located  near  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  provides  through  its  graduated  cadets  a  primary  source  of 
officers  for  the  Regular  Air  Force  and  is  comparable  in  mission  and 
functioning  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
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5.  The  Air  University,  located  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  is  responsible  for  all  officer  professional 
education  (military,  specialist  and  civilian)  and  for  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  program.  It  also  operates  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  (AFIT)  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio. 

6.  The  Air  Training  Command,  with  headquarters  at  Randolph 
Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  provides  general  military  training,  flying 
training  and  technical  training  for  officers,  and  precommission 
training  for  certain  potential  officers. 

7.  The  Continental  Air  Command,  located  at  Warner  Robbins 
Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  is  responsible  for  individual  training  of 
officers  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve . 


Pre-Commissioning  Programs 


8.  Four  of  the  principal  programs  leading  to  the  production  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Air  Force  are  operated  by  three  of  the 
above  commands.  These  are  the  cadet  program  at  the  Air  Force  Academy; 
Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (AFROTC)  program  and  the 
Airman  Education  and  Commissioning  Program  (AECP)  operated  by  the  Air 
University;  and  the  Officer  Training  School  (OTS)  operated  by  the  Air 
Training  Ccmmand.  The  fifth  principal  program,  leading  to  procurement 
of  Medical  Officers,  is  not  discussed  herein. 


9.  The  US  Air  Force  Academy  (USAFA)  conducts  a  four-year  program 
leading  to  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  adheres  to  a  concept  of  education 
designed  to  challenge  the  cadet  to  advance  academically  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  he  can.  It  provides  a  broad  general  education  balanced  between 
basic  and  engineering  sciences  on  the  one  hand  and  humanities  and  social 
studies  on  the  other,  with  necessary  military  subjects.  A  voluntary 
Enrichment  Program  has  been  instituted  permitting  cadets,  by  transfer, 
validation  or  accelerated  credits,  to  substitute  electives  for  pre¬ 
scribed  courses  and,  in  some  cases,  to  take  extra-electives.  In  addition, 
the  Academy  offers  graduate  level  courses  to  outstanding  cadets  who 
can  assume  the  additional  load.  Beginning  with  the  class  of  1965, 
every  cadet  must  graduate  with  an  academic  major. 


10.  A  limited  number  of  cadets  have  the  option  after  graduation 
for  immediate  advanced  civilian  education.  Within  seven  months  after 
graduation  they  can,  by  transfer  of  graduate  level  credits  from  the 
Academy,  complete  a  Master’s  degree  at  one  of  five  universities  in 
management,  astronautical  engineering,  political  science,  economics, 
or  mathematics.  Some  graduates  win  competitive  appointments  to 
participate  in  nationally  recognized  scholarship  programs;  other 
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selected  graduates  can  take  one-  or  two-year  programs  leading  to  a 
Master's  degree  through  the  graduate  training  program  of  the  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology. 

f  11.  The  Air  Force  ROTC  Program  is  operated  and  controlled  directly 

5  by  the  Air  University  without  layering  of  intermediate  headquarters. 

\  The  program  is  conducted  in  182  colleges  and  universities.  Apart  from 

[  its  centralized  direction  and  control  and  the  fact  that  officers  thus 

j  commissioned  have  a  four  or  five  year  (rated  officers)  service  obliga- 

1  tion  instead  of  two,  the  program  is  comparable  to  its  Army  counterpart. 

J  In  the  words  of  the  Commandant,  AFROTC,  a  general  officer  subordinate 

to  the  Commander,  Air  University,  the  aim  of  the  program  is  "to  select, 
motivate,  educate,  and  produce  career  officers."  Emphasis  is  on  the 
word  "career."  This  program,  as  well  as  the  OTS  Program,  has  a 
"distinguished  graduate"  program  for  commissioning  selected  volunteers 
directly  into  the  Regular  Air  Force.  The  AFROTC  program  provides 
approximately  30-40%  of  annual  officer  input  into  the  Air  Force. 

Roughly  25%  of  the  officers  currently  on  duty  in  the  active  Air  Force 
■  are  AFROTC  graduates. 

12.  The  Airman  Education  and  Commissioning  Program  which  has 
replaced  the  former  Air  Force  Officer  Candidate  School,  is  the  smallest 
of  the  four  principal  sources  of  new’y  commissioned  officers  and  accounts 
for  approximately  3-4%  of  the  annual  USAF  officer  input  quota.  The 
program  rewards  the  qualified  airman  who  can  complete  academic  require¬ 
ments  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  within  two  years.  After  completion 

of  one  year  enlisted  service,  selected  applicants  for  AECP  are  enrolled 
through  the  AFIT  in  civilian  educational  institutions  for  two  years 
(or  less)  to  pursue  studies  leading  to  a  college  degree.  After  receipt 
of  a  baccalaureate  degree,  the  successful  airman  is  transferred  to  the 
Officer  Training  School  to  join  other  college  graduates  (who  did  not 
participate  in  the  AFROTC  Program)  to  complete  requirements  for  a 
commission. 

13.  The  Officer  Training  School  was  activated  in  1959  to  train  and 
commission  certain  non-AFROTC-participating  college  graduates  to  supple¬ 
ment  officer  production  from  other  sources.  Initially  it  was  conducted 
in  addition  to  an  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS) .  Now  it  has  replaced 
OCS,  About  8-10%  of  OTS  input  comes  from  the  AECP.  The  course  of  study 
is  of  12  weeks'  duration  and  includes  basic  military  orientation, 
leadership  and  physical  conditioning.  The  program  provides  approximately 
one-third  (4200)  of  the  annual  officer  procurement.  Except  for  its 
associated  AECP,  the  OTS  Program  is  comparable  to  the  Officer  Candidate 
School  Enlistment  Option  Program  in  the  Army.  It  is  significant  that 

the  Air  Force  today  does  not  commission  any  individual  who  does  not 
hold  a  college  degree. 
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USAF  RETENTION  RATES 


FY  62 

FY  63 

FY  64 

AFROTC:  RATED 

43.74 

63 . 57. 

65 . 77 

NON-RATED 

19.5 

19.7 

26.4 

TOTAL 

29.1 

36.2 

44.7 

USMA/USNA:  RATED 

84.4 

92.8 

93.4 

NON-RATED 

78.1 

69.1 

83.3 

TOTAL 

82.1 

83.3 

86.8 

NOTES:  1.  Retention  rate?  are  computed  as  of  the  fifth  year  following 

entry  on  active  duty,  since  retention  is  most  critical  for  officers 
having  less  than  five  years  of  commissioned  service.  The  great  majority 
of  officers  yho  remain  on  active  duty  after  five  years  stay  for  a  full 
career . 


2.  There  are  no  figures  on  retention  of  OTS  officers  since  this 
program  is  only  a  few  years  old.  However,  OTS  retention  is  expected  to 
be  similar  to  AFROTC  retention. 


3.  There  are  no  figures  on  retention  of  USAFA  officers  sinoe 
the  Academy  graduated  its  first  c'r.ss  in  FY  59.  However,  USAFA 
retention  is  expected  to  he  similar  to  USMA/USNA  retention. 


4.  Retention  rates  from  all  sources  for  FY  65  are  697  rated, 
287.  non-rated,  48.57  total. 


FIG.  C3-1 
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14.  Retention  figures  for  all  of  the  preceding  procurement 
sources  are  shown  in  Figure  C3-1. 

Early  Military  Training 


15.  Responsibility  for  all  early  military  training  for  Air  Force 
Officers  is  centralized  in  the  Air  Training  Command  with  operational 
responsibility  delegated  to  several  subordinate  schools  and  technical 
training  commands.  Approximately  12%  of  the  newly  commissioned 
officers  are  assigned  immediately  to  technical  training  in  such 
fields  as  communications-electronics,  aircraft  maintenance,  missiles, 
and  photography;  approximately  307,  of  the  new  officers  are  assigned 
to  flying  training  leading  to  aeronautical  ratings  (pilot,  navi¬ 
gator);  and  about  57%  are  directly  assigned  to  Air  Force  units  for 
on-the-job  training.  A  very  small  percentage  of  newly  commissioned 
officers  from  all  sources  (less  than  1%)  go  directly  to  advanced 
civilian  education.  The  table  below  gives  a  breakout  of  early  mili¬ 
tary  training  by  type  and  officer- sources. 


INITIAL  ASSIGNMENTS,  USAF  OFFICERS  -  FY  !9C5 


_ DUTIES _ 

Pilot  Training 
Navigator  Training 
Technical  Training 
Graduate  Education 
Direct  to  Units 


AFROTC 

399  (11.3%) 
314  (  8.8%) 
631  (17.8%) 
3  (  0.1%) 
2,203  (62.0%) 


SOURCES  OF  COMMISSION 
OTS/AECP 
1,068  (27.4%) 

199  (  5.2%) 

311  (  8.0%) 

63  (  1.6%) 
2,247  (57.8%) 


USAFA 

317  (62.7%) 
29  (  5.8%) 
53  (10.5%) 
82  (16.2%) 
24  (  4.8%) 


TOTAL 


3,550  (100%) 


3,888  (100%) 


505  (100%) 


FIG.  C3-2 


Professional  Education  in  the  Air  Force 

16.  Unlike  the  situation  in  the  Army  where  operational 
responsibility  for  professional  career  education  is  fragmented  in  several 
commands  and  agencies,  all  professional  education  in  the  Air  Force  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commander,  Air  University.  The  Air  Univer¬ 
sity  operates  under  policy  guidance  from  Headquarters  USAF  with  the 
mission  to: 
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USAF  PROFESSIONAL  MILITARY  SCHOOLS  FY  65 


SCHOOLS  AND 
RESIDENT  COURSES 


CLASSES  CLASS  ANNUAL 

YEAR  LENGTH  CLASS  QUOTA  USAF  QUOTA 


Air  War  College 


10  Hos  1280  (USAF  220)1  220 


Air  Command  &  Staff  College 


39  Wks  1600  (USAF  496)1  496 


Squadron  Officer  School 


14  Wks  1774  (USAF  747)1  2241 


Acad  Inst  &  Allied  Off  Sch 
Academic  Inst  Course 
Allied  Officer  Familiar¬ 
ization  Course 

Warfare  Systems  School 

Aerospace  Operations  Crse 
Counterinsurgency  Course 
Employment  Indoctrination 
Course 

Space  Fundamentals  Course 

Non-AF  Schools 
Joint 

Schools  of  Other  US 
Services&  Departments 
Schools  of  Other  Nations 


6  Wks  1170 


6  Wks  I  60 


3  Wks  30 

2  Wks  80 

2  Wks  37 

3  Days  30 


FIG.  C3-3 
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a.  Function  as  an  Air  Force  educational,  doctrinal,  a'nd 
research  command  in  designated  fields.  1 

b.  Prepare  officers  for  command  of,  and  staff  duties  in  i 
all  types  of  Air  Force  organizations  and  joint  'and  combined  commands. 

c.  Provide  education  to  meet  Air  Force  requirements  in 
scientific,  technological,  managerial,  and'  other  designated  profes¬ 
sional  areas. 

d.  Conduct  precommission  programs  at  civilian  educational 

institutions .  i 

17.  Professional  military  education  as  outlined  in  b  above  is 

conducted  in  a  group  of  Air  Force  schools  collocated  with  Headquarters, 
Air  University; . responsibility  for  professional  specialist  education 
as  outlined  in  c  above  is  delegated  by  the  Commander,  Air  University  i 
to  his  subordinate,  the  Commandant  of  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology.  ' 

The  Air  University  (AU) 

18.  The  Air  University  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  consists  of  " 
five  principal  resident  schools  -  the  Warfare  Systems  School,  the  i 
Squadron  Officers  School,  the  Air. Command  ajnd  Staff  College,  the  Air 
War  College,  and  the  Academic  Instructor  and  Allied  Officer  School  - 
and  an  Extension  Course  Institute.  A  resume  of  courses,  number  held, 
class  length  and  class  quotas  conducted  by  these  schools  ib  contained 
in  Figure  C3-3.  Eligibility  criteria  for  these  and  related  Army, 

Navy  and  joint  schools  are  shown  in  Figure  C3-4.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Air  Force  Officer  career  schooling,  unlike  the  Army's,  is 
non- sequential.  Attendance  at  one  school  is  not  a  prerequisite  for 
attending  the  next  higher  school,  nor  is  attendance  at  any  school  a 
prerequisite  for  promotion.  The  Air  University  has  recently  embarked 
upon  a  ten-year  program  to  update  professional  military  education 
programs  by  stressing  accomplishments  in  faculty,  Curricula  and 
student  evaluation. 

19.  The  Warfare  Systems  School  (WSS)  operates  short  courses  of 
duration  from  three  days  to  three  weeks  designed  for  rapid  orientation 
or  refreshing  of  officers  on  a  need-to-have  basis  on  such  subjects  as 
Aerospace  Operations,  Counterinsurgency,  and  Space  Fundamentals.  The 
WSS  is  not  in  the  mainstream  of  career  schooling  but  rather  meets 
specialized  requirements  for  intensive  refresher  education. 

20.  The  Squadron  Officers  School  (SOS)  is  the  initial  school  in. 
the  Air  Force  program  for  professional  military  education;  it  equates 
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ELIGIBILITY  AND  SELECTION  CRITERIA  -  USAF  PROFESSIONAL 

1  military  Education 


SERVICE  SCHOOL 

GRADE 

YEARS 

SERVICE 

i 

MAX 

AGE 

REMARKS 

SENIOR 

Officers  are  eligible 

National  War 

. 

W/0  restriction  pro¬ 

College 

Col  ' 

15  thru  22 

46 

vided  they  have  been 

i 

on  station  a  minimum 

Industrial  College 

of  12  months,  as  of  1 

of  The  Armed 

July  of  FY  of  class. 

Forces 

Lt  Col 

15  thru  20 

44 

Selection  is  by  HQ  US 

AF  Senior  Service 

Related  Colleges 

School  Selection  Board. 

(Army,  Navy,  and 

.  Allied) 

i 

Air  War  College 

Lt  Col 

15  thru  20 

44 

INTERMEDIATE  ! 

,  | 

Officers  normally  must 

i 

have  been  on  station  a 

Artaed  Forces  Staff 

minimum  of  12  months  as 

College 

Major, 

9  thru  14 

38 

of  1  July  of  FY  of  class. 

i  i 

Selection  is  from  com¬ 

Air  Command  and 

mand  nominations  by  HQ 

Staff  College  i 

Major/; 

9  !thru  13 

37 

USAF  Intermediate  School 

Captain 

i 

Selection  Board. 

Army  Command  and 

General  Staft 

1 

Related  (Navy, 

! 

Marine  and  Allied 

JUNIOR  ! 

| 

Attendance  is  on  TDY 

basis.  Selection  is  by 

Squadron  Officers 

Captain 

3  thru  7 

31* 

boards  of  the  several 

School 

&  Lt, 

major  air  commands. 

*  Chaplains,  Medical  and  Legal  Officers  may  attend  through  age  35. 


FIG.  C3-4 
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generally  with  a  branch  career  course  in  the  Amy.  The  school 
operates  under  the  "whole  man"  concept  to  increase  the  abilities 
of  selected  officers  to  execute  command  tasks  associated  with 
squadrons  and  to  perform  staff  tasks  normally  encountered  by  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  captains;  and  to  provide  these  officers  with  a  broad 
foundation  for  professional  development.  All  officers  must  complete 
the  course  either  by  resident  attendance  (14  weeks)  or  by  extension/ 
correspondence.  Eligibility  for  residence  extends  from  three  to  seven 
years'  commissioned  service  and  for  completion  by  correspondence  to  12 
years'  service.  (There  were  over  4,700  completions  of  SOS  by  corres¬ 
pondence  in  FY  65) .  The  SOS  is  terminal  education  for  three  out  of 
every  four  graduates;  students  are  selected  by  the  major  Air  Force 
commands  with  only  the  best  qualified  career  officers  (50%)  being 
designated  to  attend.  The  student  body  consists  of  officers  from 
all  career  areas  of  the  Air  Force  -  operations,  scientific  and 
engineering,  and  technical  -  and  from  the  three  learned  professions  - 
legal,  medical  and  theological.  Students  from  the  latter  are  selected 
by  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  respectively. 

21.  The  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  (ACSC),  generally  the 
equivalent  of  the  US  ktmy  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  is  at  the 
intermediate  career  level  of  professional  military  education  for  Air 
Force  officers,  and,  unlike  the  situation  in  the  Amy,  is  considered 
to  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  Almost 
50%  of  the  curriculum  is  devoted  to  study  of  military  employment;  the 
other  half  is  oriented  toward  the  areas  of  military  management  (32%) 
and  military  environmental  study  (20%).  Considerable  emphasis  is 
placed  on  developing  the  student's  writing  ability,  and  he  is  required 
to  submit  a  thesis,  two  book  reports  and  eight  other  written  papers. 

The  course  is  conducted  once  each  year,  is  one  academic  year  in 
length,  and  is  attended  by  500  Air  Force  officers. 

22.  The  Air  War  College  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Amy  War  College 
and  is  the  highest  school  in  the  system.  Courses  are  conducted  once 
each  year  and  attended  by  220  Air  Force  officers.  As  is  the  case  in 
the  Amy,  an  officer  attending  this  course  is  not  eligible  for  attending 
either  the  National  War  College  or  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  curriculim f or  FY  66  at  the  Air  War  College  is  30%  non¬ 
military  and  70%  military.  This  represents  a  significant  increase  in 
military  subject  coverage  over  previous  years.  Included  in  the  non¬ 
military  area  are  courses  covering  both  causes  of  international  con¬ 
flict  and  US  national  security  policy,  such  as  Devet  opment  of  the 
Nation-State  System,  Elements  of  Power,  Ideologies,  Foreign  Governments, 
and  Roles  of  Congress  and  non-DOD  agencies.  Included  in  the  military 
portion  of  the  curriculum  are  these  principal  areas:  Weapons  Systems 
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Development,  Service1 Roles  and  Missions,  Strategy  and  Tactics,  and 
Military  Management. 

23.  The  Academic  Instructor  and  Allied  Officer  School  conducts 
two  principal  courses:  an  instructor  training  course  of  six  weeks  in 
one  or  more  of  13  different  laboratories,  and  a  special  eight-weeks' 
course  for  allied  officers  to  bring  them  up  to  a  common  level  of 
English  proficiency  and  general  background  knowledge.  The  Academic 
Instructor  Course  is  given  to  all  officers  enroute  to  duty  as 
Professors  of  Aerospace  Studies  with  AFROTC  units  as  well  as  to 
instructors  throughout  the  AF  school  system. 

24.  The  Extension  Course  Institute  (ECI),  an  adjunct  of  the  Air 
University,  operates  a  centrally  managed  and  controlled  program 
offering  a  total  of  130  courses,  of  which  124  are  on  technical  sub¬ 
jects  and  six  are  in  general  military  areas.  Eighty-three  percent  of 
the  current  enrollment  of  322,551  (all  ranks  and  grades)  are  in  the 
active  Air  Force,  with  the  remaining  17%  divided  for  the  most  part 
between  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard.  Under  policy 
guidance  and  curricu  «.<•—  approval  authority  of  HQ  USAF,  the  ECI 
receives  its  course  manuscripts  from  proponent  agencies,  principally 
ATC  and  the  schools  of  the  AU.  The  ECI  edits  the  manuscripts;  prints 
and  administers  the  courses;  constructs,  corrects  and  returns  tests; 
and  awards  certificates  of  completion  to  students  successfully  com¬ 
pleting'  courses.  Total  officer  participation  in  the  89  courses 
offered  averages  about  36,000  per  year,  approximately,  equally  divided 
between  active  and  -eserve  components.  Of  these,  85  are  technical 
courses,  and  four  are  leadership  courses,  comparable  to  the  principal 
schools  of  the  AU.  Successful  completion  of  one  of  these  extension 
courses,  shown  below,  does  not  eliminate  an  officer  from  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  selection  to  attend  that  course  in  residence. 

OFFICER  PARTICIPATION  -  AF  EXTENSION  COURSES 


ENROLLMENTS 

NUMBER 

COURSE 

ACTIVE  AF 

AF  RES  COMP 

COMPLETION 

PERCENT 

SOS 

6849 

1985 

4782 

55 

ACSC 

4087 

2403 

2165 

30 

AWC 

426 

355 

168 

22 

AWC  SEMINAR 

487 

82 

17 

FIG.  C3-S 
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The  Air  War  College  Seminar  is  a  two-year  course  administered  directly 
by  the  Air  War  College;  j.t  was  started  in  FY  62  with  the  mission  of 
providing  professional  education  for  senior  officers  who  cannot 
attend  the  resident  school.  Expansion  of  the  ECI  both  in  curriculum 
and  student  body  has  been  large  and  continuous.  So  far  more  than 
936,000  people  have  completed  ECI  courses,  and  there  is  no  sign 
that  the  largely  voluntary  d,emand  for  its  services  is  leveling  off. 
Many  of  the  major  air  commands  are  making  ECI  courses  mandatory  for 
certain  of  their  men  who  are  faced  with  problems  of  upgrading,  re¬ 
taining,  or  refreshing  Jieir  original  training. 


25.  Aerospace  Studies  Institute,  also  a  part  of  the  Air 
University,  is  charged  with  research  in  air  science,  including 
formulation  of  doctrine,  accumulation  of  Air  Force  historical  records 
and  communications,  and  joint  operations.  A  communications-electronics 
doctrinal  project  is  maintained,  in  which  manuals  are  researched  and 
written  for  Air  Force-wide  use  in  this  fast-growdng  technical  field. 

The  Aerospace  Studies  Institute  includes  these  other  principal  organi¬ 
zational  elements:  Concepts  Division;  Arctic,  Desert,  Tropic  Information 
Center;  the  Air  Force  Historical  Division;  Documentary  Research  Division; 
and  the  Air  University  Review.  The  latter  is  the  professional  journal 
of  the  Air  Force. 


The  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 


,26.  As  already  noted,  the  AFIT,  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Air 
University,  conducts  professional  specialist  training  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  level,  and  in  each  case  through  both  '’in-house" 
program'-  and  programs  arranged  with  civilian  educational  institutions. 
The  "in-house"  schools  consist  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  School  of 
Systems  and  Logistics,  Defense  Weapons  Systems  Management  Center  and 
the  Civil  Engineering  Center.  Over  80  civilian  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  are  now  participating  with  AFIT  in  conducting  professional 
educational  courses  for  Air  Force  officers.  The  educational  program 
carried  on  under  the  aegis  of  AFIT  for  FY  65  is  shown  in  Figure  C3-6. 


SUMMARY 


27.  Irrespective  of  the  several  areas  of  similarity  and  career 
phase  comparability  in  the  officer  school  systems  of  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Army,  the  following  essential  features  of  the  former  mark  the 
differences  between  it  and  the  Army  system: 


a.  Provision  for  educating  to  baccalaureate  level  selected 
enlisted  men  for  entry  into  precommission  training. 
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USAF  OFFICER  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  AND  TRAINING  WITH  INDUSTRY  1965 


AFIT 

CIVILIAN  INST 

WITH. INDUSTRY 

TOTAL 

BY  LOCATION  ! 

353 

1200 

150 

1703 

BACCALAUREATE 

MASTER ' S 

DOCTORATE 

TOTAL 

BY  DEGREE 

393 

1039 

-  121 

1553 

•ENGINEERING 

811 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

381 

BIO  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

247 

ARTS  &  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

39 

USAFA  &  AFIT  INSTRUCTORS 

64 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

5 

CHAPLAIN  POSTGRADUATE  EDUCATION 

6 

TOTAL 

1553 

PREREQUISITES:  Others  must  be  volunteers  and  in  the  grade  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  or  below.  Reserve  Officers  must  be  serving  in 
career  indefinite  status. 

Authorized  maximum  years  of  active  service  are: 


RA 

RESERVE 

TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS 

18  years 

14  years  | 

N0N-TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS 

16  years 

14  years  > 

Obligation:  Incurred  on  3  -  1  basis 

Assignments:  Directed  duty  assignments  are  made  in  line  with  formal 

school  program  completed. 


FIG.  3C-6 
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b.  Unified  command  and  control  at  the  operating  level  of 
the  ROTC  program. 

c.  Consolidation  into  one  major  command  of  the  total  school 
system  for  professional  education  of  all  officers  including  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  chaplains. 

d.  Centralized  instructor  training  for  prospective 
instructor  personnel  throughout  the  Air  Force. 

e.  Unified  control  of  Reserve  Officer  Training. 

f.  Capability  for  "in-house"  awarding  of  civilian  educational 

degrees . 

g.  Less  emphasis  on  a  structured,  sequential  schooling 

system. 

h.  Greater  use  of  non-resident  or  extension  courses  at  all 
levels  of  officer  career  schooling,  with  particular  reference  to 
active  duty  officers. 

i.  Placement  of  the  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  on  the 
same  level  as  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  in  Air  Force  officer 
career  planning. 


} 
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ANNEX  C 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  THROUGHOUT  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE,  IN  INDUSTRY,  AND  IN  FOREIGN  ARMIES 


APPENDIX  4 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  IN  INDUSTRY 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

1.  This  appendix  concerns  itself  with  education  and  training  in 
industry  and  describes  how  large  companies  or  corporations  educate  and 
train  personnel  in  categories  roughly  comparable  to  officer  personnel  in 
the  US  Army. 


BACKGROUND 

2.  Members  of  the  board  visited  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  Chrysler  Motors  Corporation,  E.I.  Dupont  de  Nemours  & 
Company,  Ford  Motor  Company,  General  Electric  Company,  General  Foods 
Corporation,  General  Motors  Corporation,  and  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation  during  the  period  July-October  1965.  These  indus¬ 
tries  were  selected  to  compare  their  respective  systems  of  education  and 
training  with  that  of  the  United  States  Army.  Each  company  was  asked  to 
discuss  the  education  and  training  of  its  managerial  and  executive  group 
only,  as  this  group  most  closely  resembles  che  officer  corps  of  the  Army. 
Time  did  not  permit  examination  in  depth  of  each  company's  education  and 
training  program.  However,  educational  and  training  policies,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  programs,  facilities,  methods  of  instruction, 
selection  of  students  and  faculty,  content  of  courses,  and  evaluation  of 
personnel  were  discussed.  The  results  of  these  discussions  have  been 
blended  as  though  they  were  found  in  a  typical  industrial  corporation. 
Extreme  variances  are  indicated  as  parameters  to  the  study. 

3.  A  questionnaire  was  sent,  in  advance,  to  each  company  visited. 
All  companies  provided  verbal  or  written  information,  miscellaneous  books, 
pamphlets,  circulars,  and  other  printed  material;  copies  have  been  placed 
in  the  Board's  master  file.  The  information  gained  by  this  limited 
survey  of  industry  has  been  augmented  by  reference  to  other  studies  and 

by  document  research. 


Preceding  page  blank 
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DISCUSSION 

Procurement  of  Managerial  Personnel 

4.  Fifty  to  757.  of  the  annual  input  into  the  managerial  group  is 
recruited  from  college  personnel  on  completion  of  their  undergraduate  or 
graduate  work  in  the  disciplines  desired  by  the  company.  Great  importance 
is  attached  to  class  standings,  rigor  of  courses  taken  and  academic 
reputation  of  the  colleges  attended.  Competition  is  particularly  keen 
for  graduates  with  engineering  and  physical  science  degrees.  Such  indi¬ 
viduals  are  hired  at  approximately  twice  the  pay  of  a  2nd  lieutenant. 
Advanced  degrees  command  significantly  higher  salaries.  One  corporation 
visited  had  its  own  undergraduate  institution  which  granted  bachelor  of 
science  degrees  in  three  engineering  disciplines.  Students  attended  the 
institution  on  a  cooperative  basis  and  657»  of  the  graduates  joined  the 
company . 

Levels  of  Management 

5.  The  management  group  in  industry  is  stratified  by  general  duties. 
Top  or  senior  management  personnel  equate  in  responsibility,  age,  and 
experience  with  general  officers  and  senior  colonels.  Middle  management 
equates  with  field  grade  officers.  Primary  or  entry  management  equates 
roughly  with  company  grade  officers.  Ten  percent  or  more  of  industrial 
personnel  are  classified  as  in  managerial  or  individual  contributor 
positions,  which  approximates  roughly  the  percentage  of  officers  in  the 
Army.  Vertically,  throughout  industry,  the  use  of  the  military-type 

line  and  staff  concepts  appears  to  have  growing  acceptance. 

Primary  or  Entry  Management 

6.  Entry  level  management  personnel  are  generally  given  a  brief 
orientation  period  and  pu~.  almost  directly  to  work.  Professional, 
technical,  or  management  training  is  conducted  under  division,  depart¬ 
ment,  or  plant  cognizance.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  training  on 
the  job.  This  training  is  buttressed  by  short  in-house  or  correspondence 
courses.  Individuals  may  take  after-hours,  out-company  courses  on  a 
tuition-refund  basis,  subject  generally  to  successful  completion  of  the 
courses.  They  may  also  participate  in  college  cooperative  plans  wherein 
they  alternate  periods  of  work  in  the  company  with  periods  at  school  at 
company  expense.  In  a  limited  number  of  cases,  technical  and  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  are  sent  back  to  college  to  get  advanced  degrees.  Entry 
level  managers  who  must  discharge  a  military  obligation  receive  partial 
pay  or  a  concurrent  accrual  of  longevity  from  the  cotqpaiy  while  in  service. 

7.  These  entry  programs  provide  an  input  of  selected  young  men  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  company  for  selection  to  progressively  higher 
positions  in  management,  technical,  and  professional  areas.  The  primary 
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management  period  normally  lasts  for  five  to  seven  years  of  service  with 
the  company.  During  this  period  several  detailed  written  evaluations 
may  be  made  of  the  individual.  Generally,  however,  his  ability  is  gauged 
by  informal  observations  and  by  his  accomplishments  with  regard  to  indus¬ 
try-set  objectives.  Central,  corporate  records  to  include  evaluation  re¬ 
ports  are  not  kept  on  individuals  at  this  level  of  management.  Their 
career  development  is  largely  a  matter  between  them  and  their  immediate 
supervisors . 

Mid-Career  Management 

8.  The  programs  in  this  period  confront  the  highly  motivated  aspir¬ 
ants  with  an  apparent  bifurcation  in  their  career  paths.  The  choice  has 
been  described  as  one  between  professional  management  and  functional  indi¬ 
vidual  contribution.  The  work  of  the  manager  is  to  plan  and  organize  the 
total  work  of  the  component  or  enterprise  managed  so  that  it  can  be  done 
successfully,  profitably,  and  harmoniously  through  the  work  of  other 
people.  The  work  of  the  individual  contributor,  (whether  in  research  and 
engineering,  manufacturing,  marketing,  finance,  or  employee  relations) 

is  to  perform  well  and  creatively  in  his  functional  area,  as  a  direct  per¬ 
former  or  as  a  consultant  or  teacher  to  aid  others  in  acquiring  skills. 

The  product  of  such  an  individual  contributor  *s  creative  thinking  and 
ability  is  often  to  devise  "the  better  way."  A  possible  over-simplifica¬ 
tion  may  be  to  relate  the  manager  to  the  military  generalist  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  contributor  to  the  military  functional  specialist. 

9.  If  an  individual  elects  a  generalist  career,  the  transition  ib 
generally  gradual.  Cross-training  is  employed  to  round  out  the  manager 
at  the  mid-career  level.  Short  management  courses  are  given  to  improve 
problem-solving  and  decision-making  skills.  Lectures  and  case  studies 
in  these  courses  deal  almost  exclusively  with  internal  company  problems. 
Some  effort  is  made  to  improve  communications  skills.  Management  and 
technical  courses  at  accredited  civilian  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  offered  tuition  and  expenses  free  with  stipends  varying  f  om  full 
salary  to  specified  lesser  amounts. 

10.  Industry  offers  upper  middle  management  a  number  of  executive- 
type  courses  ranging  from  four  to  thirteen  weeks.  These  are  both  in-house 
and  out-company.  The  in-house  courses  are  usually  located  well  away  from 
the  operating  part  of  the  company.  Some  are  located  in  country  club 
locations  with  superior  academic  facilities,  including  the  latest  in 
training  aids  and  equipment,  comfortable  quarters,  and  extensive  athletic 
and  recreational  arrangements.  These  courses  generally  focus  on  problems 
outside  the  company  which  impact  on  its  operations.  The  out-company 
courses  are  at  managment  institutions  such  as  the  American  Management 
Association  or  educational  institutions  such  as  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Advanced  Management  Frogtam.  Limited 
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use  of  evaluating  techniques  is  made  during  the  education  and  training 
process,  although  some  use  is  made  of  the  peer-rating  technique.  This 
middle  and  upper  middle  management  training,  interspersed  with  positions 
of  increasing  responsibility  and  difficulty,  gradually  results  in  a 
selection  base  from  which  top  management  candidates  are  chosen. 

11.  Not  all  specialists  show  either  interest  or  aptitude  for  gen¬ 
eralist  responsibility.  If  they  elect  to  follow  the  individual  contrib¬ 
utor  career,  they  generally  are  not  selected  to  attend  management  courses 
Additional  training  and  education  is,  however,  made  available  to  the 
specialist  as  well  as  to  the  generalist.  Resident  and  non-resident, 
technical  and  non- technical ,  courses  are  offered  both  in-house  and  out- 
company.  Graduate  work  at  civilian  academic  institutions  is  used  in  the 
development  of  the  specialist  throughout  his  useful  career.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  provide  compensation,  prestige,  and  career  progression  to  the 
individual  contributor  paralleling  that  of  the  manager.  Both  are  evalu¬ 
ated  in  terms  of  accomplishments  on-the-job.  These  accomplishments  are 
measured  primarily  in  terms  of  their  impact  on  net  profits. 

Top  Management 

12.  Top  management  development  is  essentially  self-development 
which  involves  a  continuous  consideration  of  philosophies  and  attitudes 
concerning  the  total  business  environment  and  the  place  of  the  manager 
in  such  an  environment.  Since  the  acquisition  of  these  philosophies  and 
attitudes  is  an  individual  matter,  planned  and  systematic  long-range 
development  programs  are  not  emphasized  for  top  management.  Development 
which  takes  place  through  so-called  top  managemert  training  preprams  is, 
for  the  most  part,  the  development  cf  individuals  at  the  upper  echelons 
of  middle  management  who  are  candidates  for  promotion  to  top  management, 
rather  than  the  development  of  personnel  currently  holding  top  management 
positions.  Seminars,  conferences,  and  short  courses,  both  in-house  and 
out-company,  are  used  to  assist  in  the  self-development  of  top  manage¬ 
ment  personnel.  A  good  example  is  the  one-week  course  at  the  American 
Management  Association  under  the  title  of  "The  Management  Course  for 
Presidents ." 

Qualities  Desired  in  Management  Personnel 

13.  The  qualities  that  industry  seeks  to  develop  in  its  management 
personnel  are  not  much  different  from  those  which  the  Army  seeks  to 
develop  in  its  officers.  Some  of  the  more  important  are:  analytical 
ability  and  balanced  judgement;  capacity  to  solve  problems  and  reach 
decisions  in  a  sound  and  organized  manner;  vigor  of  mind  and  imagination; 
ability  to  work  with  and  lead  others;  character  that  assures  adherence 
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to  high  principles  even  under  stress  conditions;  ability  to  keep  an  open 
mind  and  to  continue  learning  on  one's  own  initiative;  and  understanding 
of  human  behavior  and  of  social,  political,  and  economic  forces. 

Staff  and  Line  Responsibilities  for  Training  and  Education 

14.  Most  industries  have  one  or  more  "staff  agencies"  at  corporate 
level  concerned  with  training  and  education.  They  have  only  the  "authority 
of  knowledge."  In  many  cases  they  provide  training  teams,  instructional 
materials  or  other  services,  on  request  and  at  cost,  to  subordinate 
echelons  of  the  company.  In  certain  cases  they  operate  central  in-house 
schools.  Training  at  division,  department,  or  plant  level  is  left  largely 
to  the  responsible  director  or  manager  and  is  not  closely  supervised  or 
directed  from  the  corporate  level. 
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Time  Spent  in  Training 

15.  Industry  indicates  that  8%  of  its  personnel  are  in  training  at 
all  times.  Within  the  managerial  group,  this  percentage  is  certainly  much 
lower.  Among  the  companies  visited,  it  was  estimated  that  management 
personnel  spent  an  average  of  less  than  one  year  in  formal  education  and 
training  away  from  their  jobs  during  30  years  with  the  company.  This 
relatively  modest  schooling  program  is  explained  partially  by  the  fact 
that  industry  hires  a  large  number  of  its  technical  and  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  with  advanced .degrees  or  extensive  experience.  It  is  due  also  to 
the  reluctance  of  an  individual's  immediate  supervisor  to  release  him  for 
any  protracted  period  of  time.  Training  in  industry  is  primarily  job 
oriented  and  relatively  short  range  in  nature.  Industry  has  no  require¬ 
ment  to  train  individuals  to  fill  positions  two  grades  above  their  current 
levels  as  the  Army  has  to  meet  mobilization  or  emergency  requirements. 

As  one  executive  phrased  it:  "In  this  company  we  are  not  preparing  for 
war.  We  are  in  the  front  lines  fighting  for  our  corporate  life." 

Industry  Course  Content  and  Methodology 

16.  The  subject  areas  considered  most  beneficial  in  industry  courses, 
in  order,  are:  leadership,  motivation,  communications,  planning,  organ¬ 
izing,  decision-making,  developing  subordinates,  control,  delegation, 
counseling,  creative  thinking,  and  technical  subjects  in  specialized  areas. 

17.  The  more  traditional  methods  of  group  instruction,  such  as 

lectures,  discussion  groups,  and  case  studies,  are  still  widely  used  by 
industry.  While  fewer  firms  have  adopted  newer  techniques,  such  as  busi-  j 

ness  games  and  sensitivity  training,  those  firms  that  have  done  so  are 
enthusiastic  about  their  merits.  Innovations  such  as  closed  circuit  TV, 
computer  assisted  instruction,  programed  instruction,  single  concept 
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eight  millimeter  sound  films,  and  others  are  being  tested  or  considered, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Army.  A  rather  conservative 
policy  exists  regarding  innovation.  This  is  due,  most  likely,  to  an 
attitude  that  industry  is  a  user  rather  than  a  developer  of  educational 
techniques . 

Student  Motivation 


18.  The  motiva  -.on  of  individuals  to  improve  is  based  on  the  gene 
philosophy  that  "all  development  is  self  development."  The  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  of  increased  pay  and  prestige  given  to  well  educated  and  traine 
individuals  appear  to  provide  all  the  motivation  required  for  attendance 
and  performance  at  available  schools  and  courses.  The  Board  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  obvious  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  at  all  th> 
industry  schools  and  courses  visited. 

19.  Management  personnel  at  companies  visited  were  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Board  and  were  most  cooperative  in  their  efforts  to  assi; 
the  Board  in  its  work,  but  stated  they  felt  the  military  hsd  little  to 
learn  from  them  in  the  education  and  training  field.  While  this  is  to 
some  extent  true,  the  Board  considers  it  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the 
Army  and  industry  to  maintain  continuing  liaison  in  this  important  area. 


SUMMARY 


20.  The  greater  decentralization  of  operations  in  industry  than  ir 
the  Army  is  reflected  in  a  greater  decentralization  in  its  education  and 
training  system.  Although  certain  schools  and  courses  are  operated  at 
the  corporate  level,  no  central  organization  for  overall  direction  of 
education  and  training  exists. 

21.  The  management  group  in  industry,  which  extends  from  the  first 
line  supervisor  or  plant  foreman  to  the  company  president,  comprises 
around  15%  of  the  total  company  work- force  and  can  be  equated  roughly  to 
the  officer  corps  of  the  Army.  Fifty  to  75%  of  the  annual  input  to  this 
group  is  recruited  from  the  college  campus. 

22.  Education,  in  the  broad  intellectual  sense,  receives  less 
emphasis  in  industry  than  in  the  Army.  Training  sponsored  by  industry  is 
primarily  short  range  in  nature  and  job-oi iented .  Management  personnel 
in  industry  spend  an  average  of  less  than  one  year  in  formal  education 
and  training  away  from  their  jobs  during  a  30- year  period.  More  educa¬ 
tion  is  provided  for  the  Army  Officer  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
"civilian  market-place"  from  which  trained  military  men  may  be  procured. 


23.  Industry  has  less  of  a  structured,  sequential,  educational  and 
training  system  for  its  managers  than  the  Army  has  for  its  officers. 
Training  during  the  primary  or  entry  management  period  is  largely  a  matter 
between  the  individual  and  his  immediate  supervisor.  The  bulk  of  company 
sponsored  management  training  is  given  to  middle  management,  generally  in 
the  35-45  age  bracket. 

24.  Career  development  in  industry  is  primarily  self-development. 
Crossover  of  management  personnel  between  functional  areas  occurs  later 
and  less  frequently  in  industry  than  in  the  Army.  The  specialist  who 
shows  no  interest  or  aptitude  for  generalist  training  and  who  elects  to 
follow  an  individual  contributor  career  fares  better  in  industry  than  he 
would  in  the  officer  corps  of  the  Army. 

25.  Use  of  periodic  written  evaluation  reports  on  management  per¬ 
sonnel  is  sporadic  in  industry.  Individuals  are  judged  in  terms  of 
specific  accomplishments  primarily  related  to  net  profits.  Central  files 
on  management  personnel  are  not  maintained  until  they  reach  the  upper 
middle  management  level . 

26.  Education  and  training  in  industry  includes  the  use  of  a  varied 
assortment  of  in-house  and  out-company  schools,  colleges,  courses,  confer¬ 
ences,  seminars,  and  coaching  sessions,  but  places  primary  reliance  on 
on-the-job  training. 

27.  An  increasing  proportion  of  management  training  in  industry  is 
being  developed  and  presented  in-house.  Large  industries  have  exclusive 
management/executive  schools  with  carefully  limited  attendance  as  finish¬ 
ing  schools  for  middle  and  upper  middle  management. 

28.  Industry  is  testing  and  utilizing  new  equipment  and  techniques 
in  its  in-house  training  and  education,  although  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Army. 
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ANNEX  C 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  THROUGHOUT  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE,  IN  INDUSTRY,  AND  IN  FOREIGN  ARMIES 


APPENDIX  5 


EDUCATION  Aim  TRAINING  IN  FOREIGN  ARMIES 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

1.  This  annex  addresses  itself  to  an  analysis  of  the  system >f or  1 

the  education  and  training  of  officers  in  the  armies  of  Great  Britain, 

France,  Germany,  and  Japan.  , 

BACKGROUND 

~  ,  ,  , 

2.  The  material  covered  below  is  based  on  presen*- at  ions  made  to 
the  Board  by  military  attaches  of  the  countries  concerned. 

*  •  i 

DISCUSSION 

-  ,  —  | 

British  Officer  School  System 

: 

3.  Special  considerations:  The  British  Army  is  slightly  smaller 
in  size  than  the  US  Marine  Corps,  and  its  officers  are  almost  entirely 
Regulars.  Through  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  prime  consideration 
is  given  to  troop  duty,  and  two-year  troop  assignments  with  one's  own 
arm  are  alternated  with  two-year  staff  assignments.  Progressive  command 
assignments  arc  essential  to  promotion. 

4.  Of  a  total  of  650  new  officers  per  year,  460  are  commissioned 

from  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Sandhurst,  a  non-degree- producing 
two-year  institution.  The  rest  are  obtained  from -universities,  by  direct 
short  service  commission,  limited  service  regular  commission  (for  officers 
who  do  not  intend  to  serve  longer  than  a  stated  period  and  who' never 
attain  rank  above  captain),  and  special'  entry  (medical,  dental,  and  Royal 
Army  Education  Cor'>s).  1  ’ 

i 

5.  After  commissioning,  the  officer  attends  a  Young  Officer's 
course  of  his  own  arm,  which  is  usually  three  months  in  length.  This  ' 
course  is  designed  to  impart  the  technical  knowledge  pertaining  to  a 

pa-  ticular  branch.  Between  the  18th  and  36th  month  of  commissioned 
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service,  the  youn^  officer  takes  an  examination  for  promotion  from 
lieutenant  to  captain.  This  is  a  practical  examination  held  in  the 
.field, j and  i^  prepared  for  by  seryice  in  the  company  and  by  unit  schools. 
Failure  to  pass  this  examination  results  in  release  from  the  service. 

i 

6. '  In  ensuing  years,  the  officer  attends  advanced  arms  or  special¬ 
ist  courses  of  varying  lengths  (e.g.,  a  gas  course  of  three  weeks  or  a 
gunnery  course  of  one  year),  the  objectives  of  which  are  to  qualify  him 
as  an  instructor  in  a  subject  appropriate  to  his  arm  and  to  make  him  a 
specialist  in  an  additional  area.  Approximately  110  officers  a  year 
receive  civil  schooling  (70  through  the  Universitv  of  London  external 
degree  program  in  science  or  engineering,  20  at  Cambridge  in  mechanical 
science,  20  at  Oxford  and  the  provincial  universities  in  the  humanities), 
in  most  case^  earning  a  baccalaureate  degree,  i 

7.  After  promotion  to^  the  substantive  rank  of  captain  and  not 
later  than  hfs  eighth  year  of  service,  the  officer  takes  the  staff/promo¬ 
tion  examination.  Successful  completion  of  the  promotion  examination  is 
a  mandatory  requirement  for  promotion  to  major.  Volunteers  may  take  a 
more  difficult  and  longer  form  of  the  examination,  the  staff  examination, 
which  serves  additionally  as  the  basis  for  selection  for  the  Staff 
College.  Normally  officers  prepare  for  these  examinations  by  home  study, 
averaging  22^  hours  per  week  for  a  year.  Commands  supplement  this  study 
with  evening  lec'tures. 

8.  ;Few  officers  (5  to  77„)  fail  the  promotion  examination,  but  about 

two-thirds  of  .the  500  officers  taking  the  staf*  examination  each  year  fail 
to  qualify  for  the  Staff  College.  Those  who  .>  qualify  go  before  a 
selection  board,  which  chooses  146  to  attend  the  Staff  College  at  Camberley 
and  16  to  attend  other  service  and  Commonwealth  staff  colleges.  These 
courses 'last  six  months.  ! 

i 

9.  The  Royal  Military  College  of  Science  at  Shrivenham,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  conducting  the  Uniyersity  of  London  external  degree  program  in 
the  sciences  and  engineering,  former lv  conducted  a  non-degree  course  for 
captains  and  majors  of  all  arms  and  services,  in  order  to  qualify  them  as 
technical  staff  officers.  The, technical  staff  officer  course  lasted  two 
years  and  three  months,  and  required  successful  completion  of  the  staff 
examination. 

I 

10.  A  new  system  of  staff  training  is  being  introduced  progressive¬ 
ly,  starting  in  October  1965,  whereby  qualified  officers  with  technical 
degrees  will  attend  the  Royal  Military  College  of  Science  at  Shrivenham 
for  one  year  and  then  the  Staff  College  at  Camberley  for  one  year; 

\!?hile  all  other  qualified  officers  will  have  three  months  at  Shrivenham 
and  one  year  at  Camberley.  The  ihtent  of  this  additional  schooling  is 
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the  qualification  of  Weapons  (W)  staff  officers,  and  abolishment  of  the 
distinction  between  general  staff  officers  and  technical  staff  officers. 

11.  Between  the  ages  of  32  and  39,  about  45  officers  (157.  of  300 
eligibles)  per  year  are  selected  to  attend  advanced  staff  training  at  the 
Joint  Services  Staff  College  at  Latimer  or  a  foreign  equivalent.  This 
course  is  six  months  long  and  provides  instruction  in  the  operations  of 
all  three  services. 

12.  The  highest  level  of  military  schooling  is  the  Imperial  Defense 
College  in  London.  The  course  lasts  one  year  and  (.rains  military  officers 
and  civil  servants  in  the  broadest  aspects  of  policy  and  strategy.  There 
are  no  age  limits,  but  selection  is  confined  to  lieutenant  colonels  and 
above  who  are  expected  to  reach  the  highest  ranks.  Of  600  eligible 
officers,  60-70  are  nominated  uach  year,  of  which  12  are  selected. 

13.  Those  regular  officers  who  fail  the  promotion  examination  from 
captain  to  major  are  retired  after  16  years  of  service  with  a  small 
pension.  Those  who  pass  the  promotion  examination,  but  who  do  not  take 
or  do  not  pass  the  staff  examination,  are  assured  of- careers  until  age 
55. 

14.  The  British  officer  schooling  system,  as  related  to  a  normal 
career  pattern,  is  indicated  in  the  Figure  C5-1  below: 

BRITISH  ARMY  OFFICER  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


IMPERIAL 

DEFENSE 

COLLEGE 


JOINT  SERVICES 
STAFF  COLLEGE 

STAFF  C0LLEGE~| 
STAFF/PROMOTION  EXAMINATION 


LT  COL- 


1  yr 

6  mos 
6  mos 
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to  1  yr 

ADVANCED  ARM/ SPECIALIST  COURSE 

3  mos 

YOUNG  OFFICER' S  OWN  ARM  COURSE  f 

(2  yrs) 

|  PRE- COMMISSION  TRAINING  f 

FIG.  C5-  1 
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French  Officer  School  System 

15.  Special  considerations:  Frc.a  the  end  of  World  War  II  until  1962 
the  French  Army  was  engaged  almost  continuously  in  active  warfare  with 
the  bulk  of  its  troops  outside  of  metropolitan  France,  primarily  in 
Indo-China  and  Algeria.  The  school  system  is  still  in  the  process  of 
conversion  to  peacetime  conditions,  and  has  not  been  completely  tested. 
Promotion' in  the  French  Array  is  generally  slower  than  in  the  (JS  Army, 
but  all  promotions  are  permanent.  It  is  not  unusual  for  captains  to 
be  35  and  lieutenant  colonels  45.  Almost  no  reserve  officers  are  on 
active  duty.  Rtrirement  is  geared  to  age  i'  grade  Majors  retire  at 
54,  colonels  at  57,  and  major  generals  at  60.  The  system  described 
pertains  primarily  to  combat  arms  officers,  which  includesofficers  of 
the  Engineer,  Signal,  and  Transportation  Corps. 


i 

3 
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16.  Officer  candidates  receive  two  years'  training  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  St  Cyr  or  in  OCS,  although  sergeants-ma jor  under  35  may  be 
commissioned  directly.  Thereafter  officers  may  pursue  one  of  three 
separate  career  patterns: 

a.  Command  and  general  staff  pattern  -  which  leads  to  the 
highest  positions. 

b.  Branch  pattern  -  which  produces  trcop  officers  who  may 
reach  colonel  at  best. 

c.  Technical  career  pattern  -  which  is  open  to  officers  spec¬ 
ializing  in  techniques  of  their  own  branch.  These  officers,  whose 
functions  are  comparable  to  those  of  the  US  warrant  officer,  normally 
come  from  the  ranks  and  do  not  go  beyond  captain  or  major.  This  career 
pattern  will  not  be  discussed  further. 


17.  Immediately  after  completing  two  years  of  pre- commission 
training,  all  officers  attend  a  one  year  basic  course  in  their  own 
branch  schools.  Thereafter,  they  have  only  troop  assignments  until 
reaching  the  grade  of  captain,  usually  after  eight  years  of  commission¬ 
ed  service.  On  promotion  to  captain,  officers  attend  a  five  month 
branch-oriented  career  course.  (Students  attending  this  course  must  be 
under  35,  which  eliminates  the  technical  officer  commissioned  from  the 
ranks).  Approximately  forty  percent  of  the  captains  graduating  from  this 
course  are  selected  to  attend  the  Staff  College  in  Paris,  a  five  months 
co  irse  which  follows  immediately.  The  Staff  College  course  conducts 
instruction  through  brigade  level  and  is  the  first  step  in  the  command 
and  general  staff  pattern. 
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18.  Within  this  pattern  some  officers  (112  in  1964)  may  be  given 
civil  schooling  after  four  years  of  troop  duty.  This  study  is  primarily 
in  the  sciences  and  leads  to  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degree.  School¬ 
ing  may  last  up  to  three  years,  during  which  time  the  officer  also  attends 
the  Staff  College. 


19.  The  second  and  most  critical  step  in  the  command  and  general 
sta>.f  pattern  is  selection  to  the  War  College  (also  in  Paris),  which 
is  based  on  examination  open  to  officars  between  35  and  40  upon  their 
own  application.  Competition  is  severe,  since  only  650  graduaces  are 
required  for  an  Army  containing  5,400  field  grade  and  general  officers. 
Over  300  officers  take  the  examination  each  year,  of  whom  55  are  select¬ 
ed  The  course  lasts  two  years  and  trains  staff  officers  at  all  general 
staff  levels.  The  last  four  months  at  the  course  are  concerned  with 
joint  instruction,  conducted  for  the  Army,  Air  and  Naval  W‘  Colleges 
as  a  body. 


20.  As  a  third  and  last  step,  some  fifteen  colonels  or  brigadier 
t  generals  are  selected  each  year  to  attend  the  Institute  of  Higher 

Military  Studies  in  Paris  for  six  months,  where  they  work  with  senior 
civil  servants  and  industrialists  on  problems  of  national  defense.  It 
is  expected  that  most  of  these  officers  will  eventually  reach  three  or 
four  star  rank. 


21.  Those  officers  not  selected  for  the  Staff  College  after  the 
career  course  receive  no  further  schooling  until  they  become  eligible 
for  lieutenant  colonel  (i.e.  after  four  years  as  a  major),  at  which 
time  they  receive  an  eight-week  advanced  branch  course  designed  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  assignment  as  battalion  commanders  or  executive  officers. 
Some  officers  desiring  more  technical  careers  may  be  selected  for  an 

'  -month  course  in  the.  repair  and  maintenance  of  equipment. 

22.  For  colonels  who  have  been  away  from  troop  duty  for  a  long 
time,  an  eight-to  ten-week  brigade  commander's  course  provides  a 
refresher  before  assuming  command  of  a  brigade.  Colonels  of  both 
career  patterns  may  attend. 

23.  The  French  officer  schooling  system,  as  related  to  a  normal 
•  .reer  pattern,  is  indicated  in  the  Figur.e  C5-2  below: 
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FRENCH  ARMY  OFFICER  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
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German  Officer  School  System 

24.  Special  considerations:  The  Bundcswehr  distinguishes  between 
three  categories  of  commissioned  officers: 

a.  Career  officer  -  Permanently  commissioned;  retirement  is 
based  on  age  in  grade;  captains  retire  at  52,  colonels  at  58. 

b.  Temporary  service  officer  -  Commissioned  for  a  limited  cour 
of  duty,  a  minimum  of  three  and  a  maximum  of  twelve  years;  receives  a 
lump  separation  payment  in  lieu  of  a  pension. 

c.  Reserve  officer  -  Serves  a  compulsory  military  service 
period  of  18  months;  and  then  either  volunteers  for  a  six-months 
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extension,  or  is  recalled  to  duty  for  training  th-ree  times  within  the 
five  years  following  discharge. 

25.  Strong  emphasis  in  officer  schooling  is  given  to  pre¬ 
commission  training.  Ca: eer  officer  cadets  and  temporary  service 
officer  cadets  receive  icentical  training  for  a  two-year  period, 
alternating  assignments  between  field  training  with  troops  and  instruc¬ 
tion  at  school.  Reserve  officer  candidates  attend  only  18  months  of 
pre-commission  training:  three  months  of  basic  training,  six  months 
of  troop  duty,  and  nine  months  of  alternate  trc  ip  and  school  assign¬ 
ments  . 


26.  After  commissioning,  temporary  service  and  reserve  officers 
go  directly  to  troops.  The  career  officer  attends  an  additional 

six -months' course  at  one  of  three  Army  Officer's  Schools  (Hamburg, 
Hannover,  Munich),  and  a  two-month  course  in  motor  vehicle  main¬ 
tenance  at  a  branch  school.  It  is  planned  to  extend  this  eight  months 
of  additional  training  to  a  full  year. 

27.  As  the  officer  becomes  eligible  for  promotion  to  captain, 
he  attends  a-  three-months 'Company  Commander's  Course  at  a  branch 
school.  This  is  a  mandatory  course  for  all  officers. 

28.  Each  year  all  officers  of  one  age  group  (usually  all 
officers  reaching  age  30  in  that  calendar  year)  are  assembled  for 
special  classes  and  several  days  of  centrally  controlled  written 
and  oral  examinations.  On  the  basis  of  these  tests,  approximately 
15%  of  the  officers  are  selected  to  go  as  captains  to  the  Command 
and  Staff  College  (Fuhrungsakademie  der  Bundeswehr)  in  Hamburg. 

The  course  is  preceded  by  six  months'  study  of  language  and  the 
sciences,  during  which  time  the  officer  is  evaluated  and  tested 
further,  and  approximately  10-15%  of  the  group  are  eliminated.  Those 
who  are  accepted  for  the  Command  and  Staff  College  attend  for  two 
years,  and  on  successful  completion  of  the  course  are  promoted  to 
major.  (It  is  planned  to  extend  this  course  to  three  years  in  the 
future).  For  those  captains  not  selected  to  attend-  the  Command  and 
Staff  College,  a  two-months' Staff  Officer  Course  is  given  at  Hamburg. 
This  course  is  required  for  promotion  to  major. 
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29.  The  third  mandatory  course  is  the  Battalion  Commander's  Course 
of  three  months,  given  at  the  Schule  der  Inneren  Fuhrung  der  Bundeswehr 
in  Koblenz.  This  course  is  attended  just  prior  to  being  given  pommand 
of  a  battalion.  There  is  no  separate  War  College  level  schooling  for 
general  staff  officers. 

30.  The  German  officer  schooling  system,  as  related  to  a  normal 
career  pattern,  is  indicated  in  Figure  C5-3  below: 
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Japanese  Officer  School  System 


31.  Special  considerations:  The  Japan  Defense  Academy  at  Yokosuka 
produces  530  cadets  a  year  for  all  three  services.  The  Defense  Academy 
and  the  National  Defense  College  are  headed  by  civilians,  while  the 
other  schools  are  headed  by  military  officers.  A  significant  feature 
of  the  Japanese  branch  school  system  is  that  the  infantry,  artillery 
and  tank  schools  are  consolidated  in  a  single  Combined  Arms  School  at 
Fuji. 


32.  Each  year  300  cadets  of  the  Japan  Defense  Academy  enter  the 
Ground  Self  Defense  Force  (G9DF),  having  majored  in  one  of  six  scienti¬ 
fic  or  engineering  subjects  for  four  years.  On  graduation  cadets 
become  officer  candidates  and  report  to  Kurume  (Kyushu)  along  with  100 
officer  candidates  direct  from  colleges,  for  46  weeks  of  officer  candi¬ 
date  school.  On  completion  of  OCS,  candidates  axe  commissioned  and  sent 
to  units  for  12  to  40  weeks  of  training,  depending  on  branch.  In  addition 
some  200  to  300  NCO's  are  selected  annually  from  the  ranks  to  attend 

a  30-week  OCS,  after  which  they  go  directly  to  units. 

33.  After  completing  preliminary  unit  training,  all  officers 
art  sent  to  a  basic  officer  course  of  6-11  months,  to  qua  2y  them  in 
their  respective  branches.  Some  time  before  the  complet  •  of  eight 
years  of  commissioned  service,  all  officers  also  attend  an  advanced 
branch  course  of  about  eight  months.  Commissioned  NCO's  normally 

do  not  progress  beyond  this  point, 

34.  Ten  to  twelve  years  after  commissioning,  officers  may 
volunteer  to  take  a  competitive  entrance  examination  for  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College.  If  selected,  officers  (normally  in  the 
grade  of  major)  attend  an  18-month  course.  Thereafter  smaller  numbers 
of  officers  (norall.y  lieutenant  colonels)  are  selected  to  attend  the 
Army  Genera?  Staff  College  for  10  months  or  the  Joint  Staff  School 
for  nine  months.  Of  the  graduates  of  these  institutions,  an  even 
smaller  number  are  chosen  as  colonels  to  attend  the  National  Defense 
College  for  10  months.  All  staff  schools  and  colleges  are  located 

in  Tokyo. 


35.  Those  officers  not  attending  the  Command  and  Gene  al  Staff 
College  receive  a  Special  A  Ivanced  Course  of  11  months'  duration 
some  time  later  in  their  careers. 

36.  The  Japanese  officer  schooling  system,  as  related  to  a  normal 
career  pattern,  is  indicated  in  Figure  C5-4  below: 
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SUMMARY 

37.  Each  of  the  foreign  officer  schooling  systems  described  pro¬ 
vides  for  mandatory  attendance  at  a  basic  officer  course  of  3-12  months, 
designed  to  teach  lieutenants  the  principles  and  techniques  of  their 
own  arms.  All  of  the  systems  require  an  advanced  officer  course  of 
3-12  months,  designed  primarily  to  teach  captains.  Great  importance 

is  laid  on  duty  with  units  as  the  primary  means  of  branch  qualification 
for  junior  officers.  Branch  schools  are  regarded  as  a  supplement  to, 
not  a  substitute  for,  troop  experience. 

38.  Advanced  military  schooling  is  sequential  in  nature  and 
increasingly  selective.  In  ali  four  systems,  training  as  a  high-level 
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staff  officer  is  given  to  substantially  less  than  half  of  the  officers 
reaching  the  rank  of  captain.  Those  qualifying  for  staff  schooling 
may  or  may  not  have  an  opportunity  for  additional  advanced  schooling 
in  their  own  branch  or  in  an  allied  specialty.  Only  the  German 
system  provides  for  short  staff  training  for  all  those  not  attending 
the  regular  Staff  College.  Primary "emphasis  in  all  four  systems  is 
placed  on  training  of  general,  as  opposed  to  technical,  staff  officers. 

39.  Advanced  civil  schooling  is  not  stressed  to  any  great  extent 
Cue  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Japanese,  most 
officers  do  not  possess  baccalaureate  degrees  on  entry  into  the  service. 
Where  advanced  schooling  is  utilized,  it  is  primarily  in  the  scientific 
and  technical  fields. 

40.  Joint  staff  schooling  is  a  common  feature  for  all  but  the 
German  system,  although  there  is  no  uniformity  in  how  it  is  accomplish¬ 
ed.  Joint  schooling  may  be  a  separate  sequential  level  (British), 

an  integral  part  of  the  war  college  (French),  or  a  parallel  school 
(Japanese).  The  length  varies  from  four  to  nine  months. 

41.  War  College  level  schooling  on  a  highly  selective  basis  is 
common  to  all  four  systems,  except  the  German  system  which  has  a  single 
level  of  Staff  College  attended  by  captains  lasting  2%  (soon  to  be 

3k)  years.  The  total  years  of  Staff  and  War  College  schooling  are, 
therefore,  comparable.  The  British  and  Japanese  War  Colleges  are  one 
year  in  length,  while  the  French  War  College  is  two  years  long. 

42.  A  significant  feature  of  all  four  systems  is  the  extremely 
stringent  competitive  examination  required  for  attendance  at  the 
Staff  College  (or,  in  the  case  of  the  French,  the  War  College).  The 
examinations  are  difficult  and  comprehensive  and  entail  lengthy  and 
intensive  preparation  by  the  officer  on  his  own  time. 

43.  Only  the  French  offer  military  schooling  beyond  the  War 
College  level,  i.e.  six  months  at  the  Institute  of  Higher  Military 
Studies . 

44.  The  total  time  that  may  be  spent  by  a  successful  officer  in 
formal  military  career  schooling  (less  pre-commission  and  specialist 
training)  is  as  follows:  British  -  two  to  three  years;  French  - 
four- and- a- half  years;  German  -  four  years  (soon  to  be  five),  and 
Japanese  -  five  years. 
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